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► Uouvrage do Radhakanfal ^[uterjce fist divise 
en deux parties Dans la premiere,* il etudie les 
principes de l’economie politique? dans la seconde 
il decrit # la situation dq Unde. * • 

• Apres r^voir rappele les principes elementaires 
de la\Science, il considere qu’une tefonte g£nerale 
de la doctrine est rendue fiecessaire par les evene- 
meuts contemporains. Il veut pour cela recourir 
aux metbodes qui «ont ete de nos jours appliquees 
avec success Tetude de*la vie, de l’ainff, des eocietes. 
Il analyse la signification physique de la production 
qui ne cree gas, m!ils qui transformers Ener- 
gies. Le temp's est qn element dq la production. 

. L’homme psycho-social evoW dans ses besoip» 
scion la loi fondamentfck fie Pexcitation^ et d^-la 
reaction. . * 

Pes dhagitres sont # consacres'a la dynamiqu^ 
sociale, a cd qu’on a appele la spirafe de la produc 
tion, a la liiytte Inafgynale, a revolution, a la cc 
( . operation productive «msicferec £omme ufi facteu 
nou^edu, a la •consommation. Uauteur consider 
que l’econonliv^olitiaue classiqpe *ne tient pa 
suffisamm<mt Gompte ae ia psychqlogie, ou pjuto 
quellfi se fonde sur^une psychologie inexact e o 
’ incomplete, ne tenant ‘pas* suffgsamftient compje de 
mobiles auKquels «obeit Phumanite actuelle. l^)u 

vii • 
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n'Jupas 6te diUldrsqj^on a anata&S le’desir.dejouir, 
la^ G^rainte ^ k £>erte, F ambition d'acqherii^ au ' 
,m(?yen*dq J economic el de J 'abstinence, la volonte 
de rester solvable* la'recheLxhe du contort, le souci 
de la ^eculit&Jkisant pref& r er des .gains modcstes, 
n\ais surs, a des esjpoirs plus VctStei comportanb 
des ris^ues. 'MV MuJ&qee •signale, parmi lot;' mo8ile5>** 
d'&uj^urd’hpi, Finstmct de #sV>ciabiliie, qui fait que' 
les iiontmes* sg reunisseifi! les instincts 'atayiques? r . 
le deser de se deplacer, c 1 . reaction contrevte qui tend 
a aeprimer et'a isoletf Findividu. 

« La partie de Fp'uvi a ,gc 'pui est consacree f a ce 
que F^uteur app^lle* TEcohomie^ regional^ de Flnd'e 
est partiAilierement interessante. M. Radhakamal* 
Muk^r jee oppose les conceptions ivies nations occi- 
dentals et des nations orientales. Chez les pre- 
mieres, dit-il, chaque groupe social tend a ppprimer 
les atftres, tarfdis que les Orientaux ije <®onna?s- 
sent hi Finstruction, ni le service mijitaire obliga- 
toires. Des groupements locaux arrivent au& memes 
resultats que ceux qui sonf assures ailleurs *,par 
l’intervpntion de FEtat. Au point de we econo- 
ipique, *il seihble que F organisation db la famille, 
en Chine et aux Indes, ait queRjue analogic avee 
celle* des monastcres chrefiens, 4 d,ans ] % esquels tout est 
mis en commuij. Les, detail? fournis*sur les castes 
'indiehnes et Fopinioi* qu’elles ont les unes des autres 
sont curi^uses. En Chi/ie,*de nombreusek organisa- 
tions groupent les dfffercnles categories dcla popula- 
tion en guildes, cest-a-dire en corporations (Partisans, 
de marchands.' 1 

L’auteur i1isist<? sur ce f&k que A’Orient a t et6 
guide par une sa^esse* instinctive, des sympathies* 
hufiiaines, un sens collectif, qui a* fait trivdller 
<les individus ' daps un but ^ comm Jl reproche 
a Fipdustrie moderne de uietruire la *vie fie foyer, il 
decrit les habitations ouvrie^s des grandes *Villes, 
partiQuli^rement* cellos deT New-Vork, oh Fair et la 
lumiere sent de plus cn plus rares. II nous montre 
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la fa^jiiUje h!ndou£*£4i£jii& dandle iu^te d’un anc£tre * 
corftmufi, ayanU une propriefe collective, formant 
une societe, dont le cnef eSt en meme # tpftps l*ad; 
ministrateur. 11 n’y a ^as d* l ieritage a proprement 
parler. Les sqrvivants se # succedunrt* tour ^ a touV 
% dans la prqpri&e! La femme est souve*aine # cle ^ 
^’iffteri&ar, cet intirieur fjui # pdfait tmtoure de beau- 
coup plus de •charm? <pi’en Occident- 
\ G’e$t Uiie vue etroite Mie de ne cqnsfjlerkr quo la 
puksanca de production Ita&nstrielle mesuree par les 
chiffres. La science econoMquc s’fcst occupeu de 
•Y acquisition des rich^ss^/’ Elle doit t recherche^ 
les moyeus de dunyiuer la pauvre^p. L’Orieut n’est 
partisan de la concentration .sur aucuit terrain ; 
il desire au conlctire la diffusion de la richcsse„de la 
population ; l’individualisme de* la production. 

Hegel, affirmait la superiorite de*la culture Acci- 
dental*. Sexploitation par le Wane des* autres 
races* s’est ^ppuyee sur un developpemcnt de force 
brutal?. Mais la civilisation n’est pas le monopole 
deJ’Europe. Elle esi a tous les hommes. 

Ce qus l’auteui appelle le communalisme Ijidparait 
devoir resoildre les prdblemes econo Aiques. 11 egt 
fonde sur la croydnce’oue la societe a sa vie*propre, a 
laquelle chaqyc individu contribue, alors meme 
qu’il poursuit un but partici^ier. ‘i Rien ne montre 
mieux le triomphe d’un ideal «spirituel dans ufie yife 
d’affaires au jour le jew ^ue la substitution d£*la 
cooperation a l’individuatisme ^conomique.” 

Le village indien jlonne le spectacle d’une des 
eftitreprises de cooperation les plus rcmarquables, 
di^monde. /«es Eabft«mt£ $e reuflisserft pour creuser 
leurs canaux* protege^Teurl rivieres contre les inon- 
daliods ou coiistruire des reservoirs. Un chapitre 
est consacre a h% description des £oriTies tres ^ariees 
que reve^aux Indes la Cooperatjpn agricole.. Un 
autr£ nous decr^t X organisation communaliste de 
l’industrie. II existe dwets modes de propriete^lu sol. 

systems des Zamindars est en vigueuj jtu Bengale 
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ct «an S les proves /nits. * WcRef y 'est.respons- 
able^le 1 impot -fonder vis a vis da GeuvefiWm'ent. 
Palis 1# ryqtmns, un fflief liereditaire serf d’infer- 
raediauccntrc I’autodte et les habitants. Au tan- 
Tab et iJan^hs^rovinc^s injntieres.^es associations 
dq, propnetaires possddent le soP. «• , . , 

Les l elaliohs* des '*t;av‘alleuiT: avcc le* aufteg- 
me»nl#-es de la coirtmunau'A different aux Indes‘ 
de ce > qti e^s .sont cn Etfopc. Unc enamdra/ion* 
des ckverscs profession.";- deS services ?u>idus *p ftr 
les artisans, des* prix qili‘lcur sont payes, des tableaux 
7 a .P ro b°rti()n ^anKlaquelle cliaque braftclia 
dactiyte sest cjpvdoppee, nou,s ouvrent un jour 
nouveau ^urja vie indienne. Le cliapitre con- 
sacre.aux finances et a l’adniinistraiian communalcs 
nous apprend comment la oommunaute se procure 
des*ressources ei? prelevant de.s taxes sur les manages 
les iunfrailles, lbs transactions dc diverse# natures*- 
sur la propriety immobiljere, sur les locations dc 
terres et de paturages, la vente de la viaftde, la 
vente des fruits des arbres qui bordent les routes. 

Beawqoup de transactions se font on* nature. 
D.es quantiteS determiners • de grain ‘s’echangcnt 
contre certains poids d'autr<$ ddnrees, telles que 
le scl* 1 huile, lo sucre. Les proportions varient peu 
Les transaction^ qui se font qn argent, donnent lieu 
i des* ou vert urcs de aredit, a la creation de hundis 
q in. sont d e veritables lftt*os dc change, fi des em- 
prunts hypothecates. * • . * 

Le communalisme indien imylique, solemn Mukerjnc, 

, une reconnaissance par les homines des droits et des 
devoirs do clftqueVlasse. jinq. cstirne.Vt un respect 
mutuels. L auteur admire regie fn vertu de 
laqdeke des prelevements sont operee par les* habi- 
tants ^ur leurs'reQoltes ou leurs profits pour former 
un funds commuy. II retonnait cepondaftt que nos 
impots communaux ne sont pp,s autre chostj I e 
mode *le percept!on $eul tiiSere. 1 
Plus des* peuf dixiemes de la papulation hindo\je 
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vivtait encore a'kwj^npagn^ Ba#proportior> tita- # 
difte'n'au^mente pas^ parcc gue de nguvcaux tfrri- 
toires, ouverts dans le Norfl-Ouest, ont^tlfirmiiTe la 
i creation de centres tmriculvs.* .Le probl«me *de 
Thabitation d#ns les*vi^s prend# # $e£>end*int aux 
Indes le 'mime* car act ere aaeuite qu’en Europe. ^ 

• * Le chapitre consacre fi lVrt^pophlaire est^original. 
II /aut, dit V auteur* •une cettaine liberte sPeSpj'it. 

, et .des Iflisirs pour qu($jSa productjpn # /irtlstique se 
dcwelopffc. IT autre *parN»il croit que Fart occi- 
dental, aristocratique pa£^ essence, aspire a la 
^perfection de la fornte de la techjiicite plut(it 
’qua 1 'expression <}e rideaj quf jc^llit de la eommu- 
naute prise comme un tout plut&t que coniine Femana- 
tion d’une rlasut. Les conflits de classes, continue 
Mukerjee, sont les ennemis de Part, tandis que le 
commujialisme lui fousnit ses rneilk*ures inspirations. 

* Lesdiumanites traditionnelles et le culte sbcial des 
Jlinctous oqt socialise Pact, ainsi que leurs creations 
litteriires et philosophises. Les riches Indiens 
oiu/rent leurs maisons toute grandes au peuple, 
lors cfe* certain^ •fetes. Nous pourrions .repondrc 
a P auteur qUe nos chaplains font de meme en mainfes 
circonstances et*con^jpnt leurs voisins a leur rendre 
visit e dans leyrs garcs cf leurs demeurcfc. # 

Le communalisme, orienVil tire.sa source de la 
religion. Les groupements iociaux de PInfle x>tit 
leurs # r a fines dans les#ptofondcurs du # sentiment 
di vin. Naf ayan est le dieu qui jftpire toute Fhumanite 
en lui. 'ik^penetre qptre vie. Il prend des formes 
multiples. II est le but, mais en* mcme temps il 
esj, en chagtie fiiomgie c^ en Idiaqtie chose. La 
societe exigcj le saerififede Pindividu. lies villages 
oni cfes tempies dedies a Rama, a Krishna *bt a 
d’autres incarnations {ie Narayan. * * 

Le secdtid wilume se tefmine sus F affirmation que 
de jfouveaux digu* .apparaitront. L’homme n’est 
pas le seul acteur sur la scene # de mondo Cette 
lipuvelle religion polytheiste de la q^Jfure ei de 
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VhJmanite est A la Base din^sammunaiisnm /tuie 
lui permet de r donfter satisfaction aux^fin&unhfejMles 
de la vi£‘ spciale, cn harmonic avec Pexistence gos- 
mfque.» . «• i „». • * 

* * Jellc^st, 'tfaduite littgr f alement, I3. conclusion dc 
/Povvragc, Principes d’economie comparer (Principles 
of Comparative ‘ Economics). Tcutc cette' partie? 
, d$ Fqprvre est consacVee a des considerations gene- 
rales sur ‘le^groupcments'sociaux dc l’Orient et de 
FOccident, sur la familk ^emHsagee comnis fonde- 
ment de la soclete, siir’le communalisme dans ses 
rapports avec Teconoiiii^ pciale. Mukerjce cherche 
a demontrer la sjiperiorite du communalisme par 
rapport a Findividualisme et au socialisme ; il 
loue V organisation communaliste f cks villages, et 
expose les effets de Pindustrie sur les migrations de 
la population. Les considerations sur Fart et la 
religion 1 nous eloignent quelque peu dn ^erraiii 
sur lequel sont ordinairement placecs les discussions 
economiques. 

L’esprit general de 1 ’auteur es*t P exaltation de ku/ie 
communaliste et la critique de F organisation^ la vie 
modernc chez les nations europeennes. Il est certain 
que Fentassement d’une parrig deThumanite dans 
les grandes* villcs et dans ‘les agglomerations indu^- 
trielles, ne donne pas, i?i au point de vue moral ni 
a\i point de vue physique, d’heureux resultats. On 
con^oit qu^en presence des*iftaux qu'il occa^ionne, 
l'esprit se reporte aTec predilection sur ‘Pexistence 
simple et paisible des Hindoos. Est-il /lu^pouvoir 
.d’une volonte hiimaine d'arreter revolution qui nous 
entraine vers*le g^nre ^F existence qu$ mene ryie 
fraction de plus en plus noftibreuse des nations ? 
C’est lit une question redoutable, a laquelle Pexperi- 
" ence quotidienrte scnble repo^dre par la negative. 

Le travail qu’oc va lire rfest pas moins d*im interet 
puissant. Le jeune professeur <quj a enseigneiiour 
a tour^au College'Krishnatb 4 Berhampore, a PUni- 
versite du^JJanjab, a celle de Caloutta, qfui a 6crit 
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un We sidles i’ond.emr-r.ts de VEc vnoniique hinjbue, ’ 
a bri(lammept aborde l’etude' le problemes passion- 
nants.' II *nous a dodne un tableau tres •mstru’ctif 
de 4 a vie sociale de se§ compatriotes.' V , , , ' 

• C’est un domaane nouveau, peu onnu, dont il 
„ nous ouvre a lVoes. NohS devons l’en leliciter, 
•ssasis nops associer^iux cooclusibns-qa’il tire 4 " l’etude 

d’un etat social vers fcquel’il nous parait diffipile de 
1 revenir au XX' siecle.;- Nous recpmmandons la " 
"Ifcfure de .son livre a $oU*h^eux qui sont 1 desireu^ de 
connaitre la vie interieur&fd’un empire don't la 

# population represente un cRquieme de l’humanite et 
*dont la civilisation renlontc a une antiquite bien plus 
reculee que les orijines de* la notfe. 

'■ s RAPHAEL-GEORGES LEVY. 
Janvier. 1021. 




Translation preface, 

RADpAKA^L MuKERjHK^'iSok is divided into tfa> 
3arts. In. the first h(\ examines the principles 
rf economics; in •the. sec^ld, lie describes the 
situation in India. • • • 

Beginning witfi h revision of* the elementary 
principle' of fhg # science, he considefs that con- 
:emporary events have rendered necessary a com- 
plete recasting of economic dpctrine# To this end, 
be. desu # ds ^to utilise tfie modern methods .which 
have been applied with such success to the Study 
of physiology, psychology* and sociology. 

He analyses the physical significance of a pro- 
duction concerned, jiot with the creation, but the 
transformation of energy. Time is a!i element in 
production. The wants of the psycho-social man 
are evolved according*fo the fundamental laws of 
stimulus and rdactibn. 

vSevefal chapters are devoted to the social dynamic, 
to what has been called *tj)e % spiral of production, {o 
margined limitations, to evolution, to co-operative 
productivity, studied as a new factor in economics, 
to the laws T>f consumption. * 

The author • ccmsiclers that academic political 
economy doe?, not suAffenfiy tdke into* account 
the science of psychology or, rather, that it is founded 
upon an inexact, or incomplete, psychology whiph is 
inclined* to* ignore the* tme incentives impelling 
humanity. 

All*lias not beSn # said *when oife has anajysed 
desire for .enjoyipent, fear of loss, ambition * to 

XV * • 
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acquire through! economy* land ubstiifeiice, deter- 
mination to remain Solvent, demand for a'stqmdard 
. o{\ comfor^ &pira % tioTts iot a security preferring 
safe though mocjest 4 gains to larger expectations 
hccornpanied Jby risks. *■ 

\ Among modern rtiofaVe *forces>. T ProL Mukerjee 
points ( to th‘e i nstftiet of social sympathy \yfeiqlv 
unitor men, into groups, tg v atavistic instincts, to* 
the desire ^iof change aftd to reaction against all 
that ‘tends to restrict and isolate the iuc[ividu?l 

That part of his w|>rk which deals with what he 
.calls the Regional Economics of India is particu- 
larly interesting.^ Prof. Kadiiakanjal Mukerjee con- 
trasts Western and Eastern ideas. Among the * 
Western nations, he says, each social group tends 
to impose itself upon the others, while the Oriental 
knows nothing either of compulsory education or 
compulsory military service. % , 

Local groups voluntarily reach results, which, 
in other nations, are determined by the State. 
From the economic standpoint, it would seemjihat 
the constitution of the family in China jnd India 
has some analogy to that of the Christian monas- 
teries in' which all property is merged into a common 
fund. , 

The details , given with regard ' to the Indian 
•cast£s, and their opinions one of the other, are 
curious. ^In China, numerous organisations group 
different categories- of thfc people into guilds, that 
is to say, corporate bodies of artisans or traders. 
On this point ' the author urges that the East 'has 
been guided- by ctn instinctive wlsdbm, by human 
sympathies, by a sense dr'tollectivity, which Rads 
individuals to work for common ends. 
w He lays at the door of modern industry the 
destruction of home life, describing, the- workmen's 
dwellings of great cities, particularly those of New 
York^ where aii* and light are becoming more and 1 
more rar«. He shows us the Hindu family united 
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in 4;he • worship of a *comi»oiv» anosst/y, .owning 
colle«tive property, forming social unit,* or which 
the headman is, at Hie sa?n» time, fife ^drpihistrator.. 
There is, propel^ spcaRingf,°n© inheritance of pro 
^ertj/. Succession # falls Jp tl\e* survivors ip turil 
Ttiie # woman rules the* dorifestjc life — a domestic 
life Which jvoulcl appear Vjhave a far greater charm? 
?han^ that jof the West. ^ 9 •> 

To measure the force of .^industrial production 
merely in terms of figures, is^o.take a narrow view. 
*The science of economics lias concerned itself with' 
The acquisition of ^wealth * its researches should 
be directed to tjie diminution 0 of poverty. The 
East is not in favour of concentrating upon ’any 
particular point ; * it desires, on th§ contrary, fh c 
diffusion “of wealth and bf population, and incjividu- 
alistic (.production. 

Hegel insisted upon the, superiority of Western 
culture, but the exploitation of other races by the 
white man has expended upon a development of 
brute force.. Civilisation is not the 'monopoly of 
Europe. It belongs to all mankind. 

What the author . terms communalism appears 
to *him to resolve all economic problems’. This is 
founded on tl*e belief that Sbciety has its owp life 
to which each individual ^contributes while pur- 
suing 'kis own particular endg. Nothing shows 
better th^f triumph of a spiritual ideal in a hand-to- 
rrjoUth exist&ice than the substitution of co-operation 
for economic individualism. „ 

^ The I n d iah * village %*! :o v< ; s ono of * the world's 
most remarkable co-operative undertakings. Jhe 
villagers come together to cut th^ir canals, to 
embank f&eir risers ^gaijfst floods, to construct'* 
their teservoirs. * * 

A '-Chapter is d'evtfted Jo the description of the 
very varied forms of Indian agricultural co-operhtion. 
Aflother describes the communalistic organisation 
of industry. 
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* There ar£ several 1 different' methods ofdand tenure. 
Jn B^ngdJ a'nd the l/nited Provinces, the Zamindar 
•system* is\ ip force. There, a headman is respon- 
sible, '\m behalf of *th , i r GoVernm ( Pilt, for the land 
tax collection, r. In 1 ” the ryot war is, an hereditary 
headman serves as ' intermediary, between the 
Authorities- *and the villagers. In the Punjab and 
Frontier Provinces, groups ^of land-owp^rs possess 
th<fc soil. , i. 

The relations between ihe 'workers and other 
members of the commTlnitjk differ, in India, from 
those ‘in Europe? An enumeration of the various 
professions, Of the work and wagpa of artisans, the 
tables of the proportional developments in each 
branch of labour, all open to us a new view of 
Indian life. 

The chapter dealing with communal finance 
and administration demonstrates hov the com- 
munity procures supplies by means of taxes upon 
marriages, funerals and other transactions ; upon 
real property*, upon rents . of lands and pastures, 
hpon tire sale of meal and of the fruits of the road- 
side, trees. 

Much of the trading is done* by barter. Fixed 
quantities of grain, for instance, are exchanged 
for similar amounts of pother commodities, such as 
sail', oil, a sugar. The proportions vary but little. 
Monetary transactions give rise to the, opening of 
credits, to the creation of hundis, actual bills of 
exchange, and to mortgage loans." 

According to M'ukerjhe/ohfdian com munalisnr im- 
plies a recognition by man of the rights and duties 
of each class, ^a mutual esteem ‘and respect. The 
author admires the asrrahgement whereby the 
villagers levy a" tax upon their harvests os their 
profits in order* to form a " common fund. He ^ 
receSgnises, nevertheless, that our communal taxes 
are much die same thing. The sole difference is 
in the method of perception. 
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MWVth^n* Vine-tenths# f)f ^hetJiiAcki populating 
are stfl^dwelless omthe lg.nd. Tie civic population. 
does*not increase because the*" new t^r^iferies* 
opened in the North-west/ hare brought • about < 
thd creation of ambultm&l centres. 

Nevertheless, # in cities^! "India the housing# 
<p«d$l*n presents the same ifcuie*Teato?resas inlhose 
of Eurppe. 

*Fhe # (Jiapi^r on popul3^-*art is original.* The 
arShoBK'onteads that a Certain amount of leisurg 
and liberty of mind are required/or the development 
of^irtistic production. other hand, he # 

believes th^t W es+cr^ aTt. essentially aristocratic, 
Spires more to the perfection of form and technique 
than to .the expression of the ideal winch springs 
from a community regarded as a whole and not as 
the outcoijie of a single class. Class conflicts; 
gays* Muk'irj^e, are the enemies of arf, while c*om- 
munalisrfi supplies it with its best inspiration. 

The traditional humanities and the social cult 
of thej-lindus have socialised their art as well as 
their literary and philosophic institutions. OjiTlie 
occasion of certain festivals, rich Indians opeirtheir 
mansions to the people. \\c might remind the author 
that, in similar circumstance's, our own-gentry may 
do the same, inviting their neighbours to visit 
their houses and grounds. # , 

Oriental communalism dmv*s its inspiration from • 
religion. Indian social grflups have their roots 
in the depths <yf divine fqpling. Nafayan is the god 
who*a\>sorbs albhumanity in himself. He pervades 
our life. He ^Surfies sryrltiplg forrfls. He is the 
end, But at tpe same ffme he exists irf each 
man, in ftach thing. Society demands the sacfificfi 
of the individual. Ijj the villages, there^re temples 
dedicated* to •Rama, to Krishna, and to other in- 
carnations of Naray^n. # 

* The second volume ends with the Assertion that 
new gods will appear. Man is not the only actor 
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Or the wo r llTs * staged This new' polytheistic 
religion of Nature? and Humanity is at the" foot oi 
OomRxUu^lism. Communalism, thereby, may meet 
■ the universal demands of social life while remaining 
c in Ivarmoriy with cosmic existence. 

This is the conclusion arrived at, in* “ Principles 
of Comparative Ee<poinics.” All this pa A '4 
the work,, is dedicated J,q a general consideration 
of the social groupings of the East and, pf the 
^Vest, of the family regarded as the basis of Society; 
of communalism in its relation to social economy. 

, Muker jee endeavours io prove the superiority 
of communalisjn in comparison with individualism 
and socialism ; he praises the structure of tlie 
communalist village and exhibits the effects of 
industry on the migrations of the people. His re- 
marks upon art and religion are somewhat removed 
from the plane upon which economic discussions 
usually take • place. 

The general spirit of the book is the eulogy oi 
communalist conditions of. life and criticism,, of the 
organisation of modern life among European nations. 
It is certain that no happy results, whether moral 
or physical, follow the ^ .crowding of a part of 
humanity into great cities or industrial areas. In 
the presence, of evils caused by .such conditions, 
The mind has a distinct predilection for the simple 
‘and peaceful existence jf the Hindus. Is it in the 
power of human will to arrest the evolution which 
drags us towards a way of living led b { y au increasing 
proportion of the nations ? That is a formidable 
question to which cfjaily experience would seem to 
offer a 1 negative reply. " 

None the less, the work before us is of powerful 
interest. Tne, young^ Prpfessor who has lectured 
successively j\t the Krishnath College, Behampore, 
the University of the Panjab rjtnd that of Calcutta, 
who has written p book - upon the bases o£ Hindu 
eeononpps, has attacked, with, brilliance, the study 
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:>f absorbip£*prbbl£ms. »He«has giVgi us a very 
instnAtivc picture* of the social^ life ^ of # his cam'; 

patrfots. * , . v . . - ■ 

It i5 to a new domain v of winch little js*kr*owni 
th&t he offers us the* entjy. * }Ve may. congratulate^ 
him, without dissociating olirsclVes with tho con* 
cwm/ns he deduces from a socjaFstate to which it is 
difficult for ourselves tb revert' in the. twentieth 
efntu^y. We recommend h?s book to alj Vfrjho* desire 
to kjriciw the* inner life of aft Empire whose population 
represents one-fifth of humanity and Whose civilisa- 
tion, in its antiquity, is far anWrior to the beginnings 
of our owiv 
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In March, IQ17, 1 was infvibed by the Syndicate 
'of the Pan jab .University to' deliver a course* of 
lectures in Indian Economics. These lectures, to- 
gether with other series delivered by’ me from time 
to time during the last two years at the Calcutta 
University, as well as Jbefore the Economic Associa- 
tions of the Madras University and its affiliated 
Colleges, form parts of a systematic investigation 
into economic laws and* institutions. I have at- 
tempted to place Economics on broader and, I 
venturi; to think, more scientific foundations by 
applying the methods of physical 'and biological 
analysis to the 1 domain ol economic phenomena 
and laws. From thiS physical and biological analy- 
sis, I have proceeded to an examination of the bases 
of Economics in Social Psychology and Cultural 
Anthropology. This double interpretation, at ojice 
physical .and social, is *the only right method to 
bring afW)^t a radical advance in Sociology, and 
give it a "more exact, scientific Character. And^ 
Economics a^a Member of the group of the sociolo- 
gical sciences must be^ubjectexEto the same treat- 
ment* In fact, I have attempted a re-orientation of 
Economics in the light of recent advances in biology 
and psychology "as applied to Sociology ; thjs has 
resumed in fresh .economic theories and concepts con- 
cerning the problems of production and distribution, 
consumption and value, labour and populatidn. 
xxfii 
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Tips attempted Jexte,nsiQn crfithe s<!opd of Economics 
and this treatment off its data by methods thatniust 
be applied to tFie scientific analysis of a H biological 
and saci(J(jgical phenbmen^, have in the present 
xmdertakingrsesvod but as a preliminary to an investi-' 
gay on of Economics fiomti wider ana mom adequate 
viewpoint, which .includes in its purvey new fipMs* 
of e/:o^omic institutions connected with their ethnic 
and national variations in different cultural regions ; 
and in surveying these fields it has b£.;;n foijnd* 
indispensable to resort U) the historical and compara- 
tive methods, which must be applied more and more 
to* the entire body* of humanistic and ^ cultural 
sciences. 'Thus alone cab we lay the foundations 
of a new science of Comparative Economics, which, 
along with the .sister sciences of Comparative 
Jurisprudence, Comparative # Politics, Comparative 
.Esthetics, and Comparative Religion, will explore 
the diverse zoqes of cultural distribution. 1 For, 
indeed, all social and humanistic evolution, including 
* the economic, is multilinear aiyl diversely ramifying 
no less than the course of biological evolution ; 
and, accordingly, we have to map human history, 
its institutions, its environment and habitat into 
diverse regions jand zones, •characterised by distinc- 
tive types and forms which musf be compared aild 
collated if we are tg rise to universal principles 
in *the social sciences. < 0 - 

\Ve are fiius introduced to the concept of. Regional 
Economics, in other words, the scientific study of 
the different types and stages ‘of economic organis- 
ations in their, structural as wey as 1 thjeir functional 
aspects. Until wt? have divisionally 0 settled n by 
hist«ri,cal and comparative methods the intermediate 
1 fprmujae and generalisations, which are derived 
from,^ and are specifically Applicable to, specific 
economic regions and types, we cannot hope to 
formulate the science of Universal Economics r *and 
its edneep^s and laws In which the conflict* of partial 
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economic * theories deffved j?om : particular sotio- 
eccfnomic regions wilj find ris reconciliation ; , or 
again, hope to reduce economic conc(\ptsHo their 
original elements and, factors .furnished . by the 
principles of the ph^siral, lljc bioIogiEil;the psycho- 
logical ami tjic abtiologicaf sciences. * t l 

• ‘Such an extension of •the *ecorrdmic science as is 
implied by the emeigmee of* the new sciences of 
Comparative andlhgioful Economics, VfilEbear fruit 
Uo4 only*tn the rehabilitation of economic theories 
and their rescue from thefr present impasse and 
^arrest, but also in mew' economic programmes 
which wjll bring harmony, and reconciliation, to the 
clamant strife and struggles of different peoples and 
regions in them blind career of competitive exploita- 
tion and aggressive self-expansion. 

Recognising as 1 dp that economic theory 'and 
Experimentation must have a sourid scientific basis 
in tlfe constitution of man and nature, though these 
are here dynamically and not statically conceived, 
I am in essentials a conservative rather than an 
innoviftar. I hefvc aspired to engraft, not, to plant 
anew. If I have deviated from tfie wcH-trodden 
path of the classical economists, and* seem to 
strike an idesjistic rfote*in my insistence on -social 
and communal valuc^ as decisive .and determining 
factors of economic organisations, it is onlf a^*a 
part of 'the contribution *of Indian culture tft.the 
worlcPscfieme of life, wlfich cannot be fulfilled with- 
out thJ^<jpnfluence # of such tributaries from the 
various streams of cultural life. * So much can 
hardly be sqjd, Ifoweyy, of jny treatment of the insis- 
tent problems of economic regio # nalism ifi Chapters 
XI-XIII, in which I seek to outline a scheme £)f co- 
operative internationalism consisterftly with ijegional 
self-determination in tfie world-distpibution of capital, 
labqjftr and indi^try. Here, if I have adopted an 
attitude of an innovate* and e^erftnenter, a disturber 
oj: the old order, I appeal only to a larges order, the 
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conning cosmic butnanism, wlilch knows neither East 
nor t ‘ West, neither wFite nor black, neither a cl'ose 
League «* r bf. C seli-selected Nations nor its' inevitable 
corollary., <.a r n anti-league of,. the non-national rices 
anjl the unorganised peoples but' builds up a new 
n world-economy by a Kumanitariaft legislation based 
on what may* bet called^ the Eugenics of Race ^nd 
Nationality m keeping with the fundamental con- 
stitution bf Men and Natuiet " 3 

In seeking to lay the foundations of Ccmparat.’ve 
and Regional Economic, I have drawn my materials 
from a first-hand study, recently undertaken, ot 
Indian socio-economic institutions My previous 
studies and investigations in this field, which have 
been published in my earlier book; The Foundations 
of Indian Economics (Longmans, 1917), have also 
been laid under contribution for a characterisation 
of the Indian economic type and for its interpreta- 
tion from a new angle of vision which seeks to set 
it by the side of other regional types in relation 
to Universal Economics. In collating and comparing 
Indian eponomic phenomena witlr those which are 
familiar to us in the West, I have arrived at the 
concept of Communalism as constituting an evolving 
type in universal economic History, and I have 
sought to trace . it in its multiform phases in the 
course of institutional development in the Flast 
and. the ^Vest alike. India stands to-day as the 
richest store-house of conlmunal institution^, and 
I have accordingly described in detail the economic 
institutions of 'India which are communal in ther 
origin and development. In so doirfg .* have sought 
to bring ' out the typical" ’ physiognomy of the 
Indian culture, and of the socio-economic insti- 
tutions, instead of labelling ^heseg as is so often 
done,. under the ; indiscriminate catch-phrases and 
shibboleths of conventional economics. I have 
finished by describing in the last two chapters* the 
aesthetic and the religious traditions of com- 
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murtalism, since these enter* as’ integral eiwnerps 
into Hie Indian scheme o£ socioVcojiomic \\luas. t 
have tried to be just bo^fi t(f the East *nfcL the West, 
believing as I J<f*m tne viftue* and achievement} 
<Jf. bt;h, and in their recmcilkti on* an'd fulflment 
m the ideal constructions of the coming luynan 

Sojne ppijits have been elucidated or brougWt 
up* to date in tile Notes dusmg revision of finSl 
proofs. 

I am deeply indebted to my teacher add friend* 
•Prof. Brajendra Nath Seal* froyi’the corftmence- 
ment of # my work, this accurate and comprehensive 
learning was always at my disposal,. while his broad- 
minded .humanism has been a constant source af 
inspiration J:o me as to many students of Eastern 
and Western culture, who have gathered round him. 
‘He also kindly took upon himself the laborious task 
of revising a portion of # the proofs on the eve of his 
joining the # post o£ Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore 
University ; yet he will not allow ifle to .thank 
him. * • • 

My thanks are due to fife Council of Rost-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts"ol*the University oj Calcutta lor 
meeting the expense of some of n;y tours of investiga-^ 
fion. To Vts President, %Uu% Hon’ble Sir Asutostf 
Mookerjd^, an expression otf gratitude on ftie part 
of one connected with the University is superfluous. 
He Ji&s generously encouraged me by presiding over 
all my lecture^ Jit *this o University. » 

J afh grateful to Sir Herbert Maynard, £ir San- 
karan Nair, MrfM. K. Gandhi, Principal Rudra, J>. 
Gilbert Slater and Prof. Candeth for presiding qver 
my lectures at cjiffetent 'Colleges and Universities. 
Mr. Geo»ge Frankland has obliged me" by preparing 
&n excellent index and*sesing the botfk through j;he 
press. Mr. A- K. Sen, my pupil ift the M.A.^lasstn 
Sociology, has helped me in fhe preparati&ri of .the 
bibliography. I hope my works wijl ever as now be 
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associated faith thckkifid solicitude of my friends and 
£olle?.gqpp, f Prof. Bpiioy Kumar Sarkar, Mr. S. C. 
Ray, Mr. <.K, t Kaw, Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta, and my 
£rot&r, Dr. Radhakrl'niud'Mo^k^rji. 

" o RADHAKAMAL MuKER^kEJ 

• '"Fh’e Senme House, 

Calcutta ^University, 

January , 1921. 
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.« 'PI^INCIPtlS OF COMPARATIVE* ECqNOMI€S. ' 

and, evolution A iare incompatible with f his Vater- tight com- 
partpient theory of ftyed economic categories, and ilnper- ' 
feetly analysed norms/chiracteristic of the prS-evofutioftary 
classical economists froin Ricardo to Mill, and m£ike it 
necessary that „we should recast the body of economic 
principles in the light cl those scientiLfornethods of analysis 
which jere being applied with rich promise of fruitfidnpsf 
to all other sociological science^ (including law and juris- 
prudence) under the ruling concept of Evolution as, applied 
to the phenomena of life and mind. , • , < 

Economic principles will thus appear to be, not merely 
economic, but also, in their ultimate grounding, physica 1 
and biological. But this is not the, whole truth. Tue 
obverse has also to be presented. Economic evolution as 4 
a part of sociological evolution adds a view element of choice 
and conscious adaptation to the instinctive processes of 
organic evolution, and accordingly the physical and biologi- 
cal baecs of the economic life must be lifted ty the psyoho- 
sociofogical plane. And in this plane the same principle 
of adaptation to the environment, which is the essence of ? 
evolution, creates, in response to ;> diversity of environments, 
a variety of life-schemes and economi-c values, ^ind different 
social and historic series in different environments, material 
and cultural. Hence the imperative heed to-day of a two- 
fold movement un economic thought : a movement of de- 
scent in the analysis of economic principles down to their 
■ originating and limiting physical and physiological condi- 
tipns ; and, secondly, a mew rrent of ascent, which, starting 
from these basic physical hmd biological conditions and 
factors, works up by the synthesis of life 4 k ar*l history to 
the various social and economic laws, categories and Values 
that govern different social and econ&ipic regions and 
environments. 

Physical Significance of Production. — Let las, then, 
apply physical and biological analysis to the more important 
corcepts of tt^e economist. Production, * for "example, 
physically considered, is the liberation of energy bj certain 
processes and its storing updma certain collocation, ue., in a* 
certain arrangement *of matter. The sum total of energy 
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is not increased by pfoductitn, but so transformed and 0 so 
• redistributed iq potential and kin(*tiy energy as to be^con- 
dudve fo the*satisfac.tion of hunfan } 5 urpdle. • The*yhysi«al 
signiftcance of production may bg exhibited «fn different 
diaracteristic forms. Some of«these may.toljere noted : 

(1) Sometimes 1% store of fiStwre is converted. direetty 

Jatojanetic energies # or into poteuflal energies. Juel, for 
•example, in the fry-ms of c'cj, gas* oil, etc , represents ^ more 
•easily available form of potential energy in* relation 1 6 
mecj^mica^ energy, while food represents the same in refetibn 
to* human energy.® In the case id tools, implements and 
similar other foims of Capital there is the same transforma- # 
tfon of the natural ^tore iatv. more easily available forms of 
potential energy such as can keep for a longer duration and 
can be distributed»o*ej many successive uses! These latter 
are distinguished from the fuel or food ejass in the same way 
as production-goods are distinguishable frpm consumptign- 
g^s. * • 

In b(fth these cases the test of productiveness is the surplus 
or excess of energy in what is* gained or rendered available 
over what is spent. 0 

(2) Apart from fchgse forms of production-goods the 

store of nature may be us$d for the manufacture* of con- 
sumption-goods in w*hich £he production of energy, human 
or mechanical, is not the - etirbet object as, in the previous 
mode. Here utility Embodied iij matter^ is the governing 
aim ; but this has also a twofojd reference to erKirgy* 
In the firsf- place, production* In such manufactures is as 
much a &kse of energy-transformation as in the* extractive 
or agricultural industries of the first class. In the second 
pjfich utility itself implies the transformation of energy into 
a psychical prodliclf, and^as such # may cf>me fo be quanti- 
tativ^ly estimated and usetl as an inclex of energy, in a 
vital on a psychical form. • • 

Determination of Value by Energies.*— With advances, 
in applied sekneq the? various forms of energy will morgand 
more become mutually convertible without wastage or dissipa- 
tion, and consequently t fie productive process as well the 
resulting production in all the above* varieties, aariculturah 
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extractive, nfenufac luring, etc., will bef alike reducible 
to a common denominator in the all-pmbr^cing science of 1 
energetics. Yhi§ will’ supply a surer and more scieirtific 
measure oh value than /the shifting and random equation 
of utility and*vaJtisf action. ' We should take our stand upon 
tile equivalence and * mutual con\*en£ibility .»of energies, 
a livingrreality, and note upon its rule-of-thumb substitute, 
the equivalence and substitution of satisfactions adopted 
by orthodox economics. OWcourse, it must -be borne in 
mind that this is not the only determinant of value. As we 
sh5.ll see, there are oth&t important factors, such as the 
demand for physiological ‘-recuperation and efficient maiim 
tenance of labour, the scale of social valuation including the 
values set on monopoly qualities and excellences, artistic « 
workmanship, etc. All these enter as» integral factois into 
the practical operation of the one general law of the equation 
of i. demand and .supply. , 

Incidence of Law of Diminishing Returns. - Jhit there 
is another equally important distinction among’ modes 
of production from the physical point of view. Some of 
these modes consume the store more than others, or draw 
upon .it without corresponding replacement. ‘Here the 
tendency is to consume the store of eneigy in natural 
resource;? by direct transformation of potential into other 
forms without corresponding replacement. Consequently 
there is the phenomenon of ultimate exhaustion of the store, 
•and*of gradual and advancing sterility or denudation. And 
tjiis phenomenon is expressed in the economic Law of 
Diminishing Returns.'. But ‘there are other modfcs of pro- 
duction in which the natural store is less consumed, there 
being more use' of suitable collocation of the given stpre 
of matter, and more of the energy s in ^production being 
supplied by tools and implements as embodying potential 
energy. This is illustrated in the typical processes of the 
manufacture of r consumption-goods. 

Np doubt manufacture is no less dependent thart agricul- 
ture or extractive industries on this natural energyasupplied 
in tlje form of matter or “ land,” tut in the manufacturing 
process tl^ element of collocation as manifested in the tools 
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.and yiachincry which store up eaftgy i:?«more important 
and contributed more to 4 he acjniuj# pro^ucUon tliart tjie 
kinetjf liberation and consumption of natural •ewer£v as in 
tjic case of the extractive tipdustriea. • A # C£ofcftngly thh 
phenomenon of dmdir’shmg learns is fess m evidence 
iien;. And, *as -wit greater human •ingenuity, better collfl- 
^fcftion* and less expenfiitury of Cinergy go togetln r, Ihe pi o- 
ductive piocess is less wasteful of the store* The faw of 

• 1 • \ a • . 

dimiifishing yet urns does not tnereforc come* into operation 
1 to*tl¥e sante •exteat. On the contrary, if the conditiwfis 
permit of more skill ul, collocation of forms of matter, the 
surplus productivity may increase* in greater. proportion' 
than the expenditure *>f energy, and a law of gncr&ising 
returns accordingly pomes into forcE. Better and more 
efficient •modes oi industrial organisation such as those 
compiehended by division of labour,* use of specialised 
mayhineVy^ large-scale production* etc., secure the above 
conditiqps i rtuler particular industrial circumstances. («i) 1 
Production- as Transformation of ‘Energy. -Thus, 
a certain product represents a certain amount of the trans- 
forma tion # of energy. ^ Thft latter involves a drawing upon 
the natural store of matter and energy as welttas the expendi- 
ture of energy (including human labour) for producing the 
required transformation. *W«rdingly a shoe or a plough as 
a product may be (fvalvatcd in terms of the total energy thus 
consumed in its production. • In tile earlier* stages of ipdus- t 
•trial arts there is more expenditure fa the total energy spent 
from the natural store antf pi the transforming process : 
in other wqj*ds % therc is waste in production due on one hand 
to imperfect .(Exploitation *of the natural .fund of energy 
wlfich lads to be worked up to its full capabilities and poten- 
tialities, and oif ftte othef kind tf) imperfect collocation of 
given matter, asJmposed by human labour. Industrial pro- 
gress consists in reducing this waste in both, these directions 
by better exploitation and better collocation ; an8, as 
for the prt of consumption, its progress Consists, whether 
# in imitf^diate or in mediate forms, in indicting such a social 
arrangement as provides for the ever fuller return* find 
# 1 See page 299. *Figurcs m brackets refer to the M es. % 
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restoration of <tlic energy consumed in production +o the 
cfcnftnop fund e~ natural, store in the' J shape t of energy that 
m&y be available for further production. It is this principle, 
lor exafripie, which is illustrated in the economist’s distinc- 
tion between production- good:'* ai}d~ consumption-goods, 
Ci r between prod,uctr-e and unproductive consumption; 
for the' object of this distinction is the prevention of waste 
' by providing for the conditions of reprodqptivity (and 
restoration) of every form ot 4 energy, natural or human. 
Ii: fact, Wealth in all its forms, natural or liftman, social or 
national, is a perennial stream which is perpetually fed and 
renewed as it perpetually evaporates and is perpetually 
used-up and wasted. 1 * 

Every case of production which tipis, involves the trans- 
formation of potential into kinetic energy and vice versa can 
be represented as an equation in dynamics ; but, as econo- 
mics deals with value, dynamical equations would give 
us nc clue to the equations of value winch forrfi tlic; subject 
matter of our science. Still w^e must seek in the conditions 
of these physical equations the basis of many economic 
phenomena. For example, the principle of the equivalence 
and substitution of energies underlies in part the phenomena 
of equivalence and substitution of values in the economic 
sphere. Other things being •equal, commodities tend to 
have the same economic value under the operation of the 
t principle of substitution when \heir production costs equi- 
valent quanta of energy, which are mutually convertible. , • 
“But it must be noted that* the general law of j^he equiva- 
lence and substitution of energies and of cpsts, in produc- 
tion undergoes . modifications and variations under certain 
special circumstances which have a \jery wide application 
in the fiejd of normal industrial lfie. Wncfe any particular 
industry is followed as a by-occupation, * as in subsidiary 
agricultural industries, or in the employment of the factory 
hancf in subsidiary or supplementary occupations dealing 
wdtfi by-product^ or with the utilisation "of waste, ^different 
levels of remuneration and costs of proSuction are maintained^ 
by 6 -' convenient compartmental segmentation. The total 
diffej*enti&hcosts under sudi^conditions vary to a more^Con- 
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siderable extent* than whefe thejprinc , ipl£ # of equivalence 

is applied. • •#,*?••• • • . 

Besides th’esc forms of subsidiary production , Uhcrff is 
anotfier field in which the <*Jnc pWojnenon ol differentia.: 
levels is noticeable. Thty cm^tyymcnt of 'Surplus ^labour 
as in hom<? 01; coinage productior£ leads to a different^: 
^%.te*©f wages : the main occtap^tion hife one rat^and the 
surplus labour of* the labc aae;* or his'family— j e., the # e 4 xcess 
^ left ywr tlfe labour which ft ‘looked to for fjidj regular sub 
sigtdhce— k!U another rafe. Again, the phenomenon^ o: 
multiple prices for the same commodity, as seen in dumping 
•belongs to this class* of arbitrarily chosen demarcation; 
or differentiations which*in tlys case upsets tfic ecqnomii 
market based on the principle of equivalence, tn all thesi 
cases the ditfcrcftti&l distribution of labour and of .cost; 
among the main and subsidiary occupations, industrie: 
and pi ©ducts arc so adjusted that the maximum return i 
ofltainccMrmn the particular collocation chosen. This is thi 
general principle underlying all compartmental segmentation 
of production or labour. • 

Economic Conventions- Thus we sec that the principl 
of equivalence is nothing more than an economic convention 
adopted for convenience of economic exchange ; but thes 
conventions arc liable for yie same reasons of ednvenieno 
to be replaced by other conventions of* a contradictor 
character which, are adapted to particular economic circum 
stances, fven the law of maximum returns under Vhipi 
we have summed up all ^l#se attempts at sggmentaJ:io; 
ol levcls*is#an economic convention, postulating as it doe 
a certain otg&iisation c>f iystincts and Impulses and a certaii 
<fcafe of valuaticji, i.e., a certain type of the economic mar 
T|me Elenjent*in P,ro^ucti$>n.--^gain, in the produc 
•tive process, the clement of time enters into the*work done 
and cdhsequently the estimate of equivalent energy include 
the time-relation. And Jthis provides 'for the physica 
explanation 5 f Interest, which is the equejiser of time-ralue 
In tli^ # same way Profit is possible because in the proces 
of transformation of potential into kinefic energy, a»(J vie 

vemd, the amount that is made available for Jijiman satis 

. • % 
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faetjon may b<? iijcfrcasod ip a Aew collocalion of matter by 
mere^ redistribution of ^kinetic apd potential fornYs f though ’ 
nc douft' thf sum total mayj^not admit of any increase or 
decrease. For example? in transformation a + b -- 
(« — r| -f (b’-f'o), where f‘is tqken from the stole a and 
aydedTo the availably fund b, tlierb a profit provided 
that the?, operation^ transferring c involved in tlie p>'d(lnh t ’ 
five, process qosts only a fraction of c, and provided also' 
that the diminution of the stovtf is not of immediate p^tieaf 
consequence or interest. Tlie phenomenon «)1 «Rent hn.cd 
not be specifically treated, being ol the nature of a partial 
, differential of a complex function ol such variables as the 
three .agents of production, and accordingly it is, susceptible 
of quantitative analysis and treatment. 

Tests of Efficiency.- in the productive process efficiency 
is to be measured by estimating the surplus not merely in 
direct terms of economic value, but also, and as a coirective, 
by setting off the energy gained or rendered available, 
against the energy spent or placed beyond control. Accord- 
ingly, the question of recoupment of tlie store drawn upon 
comes more and more to the front not merely in respect 
of human agencies of labour, but a’so of all a/Tiimulatcd 
natural supplies and deposits which labour utilises. The 
processes ’ of conservation willy reduction and utilisation 
of waste as o well as recoupment and betterment plans are 
coming to be recognised as sonu; of tlie most essential and 
fruitful factors of efficiency in production, but science will 
never be content until social production and social consump- 
tion on a large scale 'are so organised that these^proccsscs 
in their completion may naturally yield bach ck return to 
the store in an easily available form that energy which wLs 
drawn therefrom. r With the gradual exhaustion of accumu- 
lated deposits in nature of the more familiar sources of 
enei^gy, e.g., coal and other mineral products, foresfs, etc., 
«it will* be necessary to impose j. social code of regulation 
on wasteful production as well as wasteful consumption. 
These are some of the practical ppstulatcs derivable ( from 
a physical analysis of the conditions of production. Pro- 
duction ha c £een more or less judged by the painful hunaan 
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effort involved in it ; the test Of etMcigncy haejreen the value 
•won fo? consumption or enjoyment as a surplus yielded eweii 
the cost of effort. But, in the jhysical equation,ujidf*lyiftg 
produefion, the human values J(Lt or gained point walylo an * 
inconsiderable fraction of tUe totqj energy involved they 
equation. Accordingly * what is hujuanl^ speaking pro-*. 
fit^Li)le*may imply a d#ad natifta^ lt)ss, and this low may 
inflict great injury to tin c,€>|ji in unity or tha race as, a 
vftiolc jn*the*long run. In tLt* interests of the* solidarity 
of t Retrace ii^ijf, man has hfs obligations to Nature as Th<* 
matrix of the community, and such obligations involve 
the social use of the gifts of *the earth ( mnnera term) and ^ 
socialised satisfaction#, jvlifth alqne can ^satisfy the l#fty 
•“ideal of communalism— the participation of c;vcry man in 
the common inheritance of the earth and the fruits *of 
humanity. 

Biological Analysis of Production and Consumption*. 

, — Lc ? t us n(*xt*turn to a biological analysis of the conditions 
f of production. This builds on, the fact that the human 
organism is itself a living machine or energy-transformer. 
Though#the prime movers fn this case arc instinct, desire, 
want, interest /pprudencc,Vtc., the actual workflone involves 
the expenditure of energy, of in other words, the setting 
( free and redistribution of p^t(gi^ial energies, stored up in a 
certain collocation.* T^is energy- transfornfat ion in tfic 
human machine i* the centsal fact in the* physiology # of 
Labour which t assimilatcs it to the nh^ical aspect of produo • 
t ion of which we have just'sJoKen. The physiotil law*?’ 
therefore, (Equivalence and transformation are applicable 
to human labfmnand its conditions of work. # But the most 
chainlet eristic phenomenon of biological # as opposed to 
mcch^rycal work tisf that the living •organism as a machine 
demands lecoupment of the store, and the principle of 
.individuaT want and individual satisfaction ensures Ms 
return or restoration of % the jtfiysiological balance as a •felt 
need and imperative* organic condition of wopk. (2) Accord- 
ingly, t^re is an element oU justice in every jet ol legitimate 
production, viz., the repair of*thL tissue waste involved** in 
work.# This repair apd restoration are secured • by # tiie 
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^process of ccyistimptipn,. wAch accordingly in economics 
rh.nc.st be regarded as^omple. nectary to work and'-procluction; 
'being' 'mutually dependent ill the maintenance and evolution 
" of life-. * Accordingly/ with Jibe extending range and variety 
t of \yants, ‘ t tie '’complementary ^processes of production and 
— consumption evolve* into more of kss complex forms of 
living activity. ' t 

/file return to energy spepfr in legitimate production must 
not sink tJekw the margin bf efficient subsistence, «tlps beihg 
"an" imperative condition imposed by the necessity of*pfyysio* 
logical repair. Classical economists understood the signifi- 
cance of this irreducible minimum, but failed to iccognise 
sufficiently its foundation in physiological jus/ ice. 

Again, neither labour nor its reward can be explained iif 
teems of mere pain and pleasure, because they .are merely 
the urge of vital* needs and vital impulses, and utility is 
'therefore truly measurable not by means of . a ’hedonistic 
cal^tilus, but m terms of vital energy. With *he increas- 
ing application of dynamic and thermo-dynamic laws to 
physiological reactions and equivalents, labour, reward, 
utility, will be measured in tarns of vital energy in the 
science of energetics, and this will offer us a more stable and 
scientific foundation for the Calculation of costs and wages 
than the casual equations pf ^demand and supply or the 
uncertain calculus of marginal utilities conceived in terms 
of pleasure and pain. • 4 « 

. ^Recoupment of Energy.- -The cardinal dejiciency, thep, 
•is that t*he recoupment of Energy is commonly represented 
as a form of rewarefin the sfiape of pleasures antfsatisfactions 
as a compensation 1 for the pain of effort involved in labour. 
But this is an inadequate view of the casp. The new concept 
of dynamical ccqnomioe basqd «pn energetics, on the t other 
hand, ifiust represent this recoupment as a restoration of*the 
emended store of energy in the form of capacity for new § 
production and •construction^, a capacity which not only 
comprehends efficient subsistence, and hll ttie healthy 
pleasures and satisfactions which tuch subsistence entails 
a$* by-products, bu£ principally the dynamic force of tfle 
individual as the producer of values. And this capacity 
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includes the requirements of hcatth^f family life and chtld- 

* rearing, as'thc /£stora*tion of*tlA ra^e t* part of •this ^h^icj- 

.logical Restoration, conceived worn the standpoint of social 
utility or social vitality • | . * • <f *• * 

Distribution. — P^ductien b$>*h in the* pliysicat antf 
pjiysjological * aspect^ may complete its # cycle wl^n thif 
ywivicttial works diredtly ty^on aiiy forrii of gi\ en •matter 
and obtains a direct return in Ike product or its t^isumption « 
through * the expenditure ajicl* transformation *of * energy. 

*Tho recoupifiefct of ihe waste involved in human effort if 
as we have seen, the vit*il meaning and significance of con- 
sumption, and the law of the equivalence of energies, includ-, 
ing potential as well As kinetic, governs productions Wien, 
however, there is aij intermediate chairf between production 
and consumption owing to division of labour and comjflex 
co-operation of different factors of production, the same 
principle* of the equivalence and restoration of energies 

• operates # if t?ie form of the substitution of energies in the 

• phenomena of distribution. 

Justice v. Competition in Distribution.— Whenever 
this otfgin^il balance , % whlfch is the normal condition of 
natural prediction and consumption, is disturbed in mediated 
production and consuanption # in any scheme of distribution, 
this is a sure test of the inj&rwnvs and de- vitalising character 
of the economic Situation. Unproductive consumption, 
sweated labour, parasitism* exploitation *by middlemen, 
traders or capitalists, rack-renting, represent the disturbance* 
of the natqjgl justice by upseflijjg the ji^t balance P>i expen- 
diture and rpfoppment, which is the principle of work. As 
the fyrms, tpiahtities and grades of labour are different, 
so Jr e the corresponding restorations and inwards. Physio- 
logical# justice itself is tUb «found!ition f>f those ^forms of 
social and moral* justice which are implied in distributive 

* and commutative justice. While in such a .natural scheme 
there is np rooiy for unearned increments dr profits of rrfono- 
polies an^l special ’advantages based on festrictive social 
institu4kms or legislation* the principle # of justice itself 
ensures differential remuneration for. specialised worlirof 
differtmt grades and qualities o^ labour, such as mlelle^tual 
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6r artistic worA; craftsman’s labour, busiiK ss mana^cmcnjt 
nnd contiof inasmuch qs ttesr reqnfrc difit,rtm£ conditions* 
of maintenance, repair ahd efficient subsistence. The 
f principle of ^nclK'o^effcoiprf^.tion Working through demand 
( and supply often dennwdps high-cla^ aitisfic, intellectual 
"-or social work to the vulgar convent loftil level of the market, 
and is' unfavourable folk >se biplugiCal conditions oRspcftfic 
f breeding *iffd segregation Wihout winch such excellence 
in the (TCcttibn of higher social values cannot be fiurturecL 
distributive scheme based on mere compdition f of. thc # 
economic man must be limited, and corrected in these 
directions by good, health v,* s >cial customs which, wjiilo 
securing the conditions o r dlicicnR mhintenan# i to proved # 
excellence and special talent, do not set up any rigid barriers 
to 'the free upward movement and in* essant social differen- 
tiation of labour and social functioning in progressive 
adaptation to the changings environment. Sutti is the 
demand of moral and social justice in the distribution of 
rewards. The economic phenomena of distribution which 
have their rise in the biological principle of recoupment 
or restoration of expended energy are governed by* the law 
of equivalence of energies in a higher moral plane, involving 
not merely mathematical proportions as in production, 
but also the proportions of nouil and social justice which 
work themselves out through laws o f physical and biological 
equivalence. We shall see that in different economic zones 
the schemes of life-vafues are different, and accordingly the 
proportions of moral and social justice differ in^the relative 
valuation of different grades and kinds of social functioning 
and services generally. But the fluctuations 'chic to differ- 
ences of this relative social valuation always tend to reifiain 
within the limits imposed by the mathematical formulae 
derivable from considerations of the physiological restoration 
of expended energy, as well as by the expenditure o! physical 
energy involved An the productive process : and it will 
be* the task oR comparative economic^ to study different 
scales or levels of wages in differ etif economic centres ip 
reLftion, not merely, to the physical or physiological con- 
stants o$\o the formal equations of economic demand and 
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supply, but also an'd mainly with ^fe»ence’t*) % ffie scheme joi 
social v^iluoe which in every industrial zone is superimposed, 
upon the econolnic scale. 

Law*of Wages. — Tli£ irre^ifcible f law^of wagdfejs ftself 
a cbmplex of the following eJemJjift^ and thek’furictior^s : 

(1) The proportion #f the return in inergy to the amount 
wfti$h*f$ spent in dealing with »m after, ii! the productive 
process jthis is the* parent df a ^he productivity* theories pf 

W^gCLi) . . • ’ ’ . J • 

» (2) >lie pl^jological recoupment, restoration and main* 
tenance at the standard of efficiency (this is the parenl 
of the subsistence the ora s of wages/ ; • 

(3) Demand and sypj^lv with reference to labour which 
‘is really a rule-e r - thumb application of (j)*and # (2) m terms 
of conscious want. *aifd expectation, interest and desye 
(this is expressed in the formal law of demand and supply), 
for it is Uie w physiological necessity -which ultimately and 
essentially governs the volume as well as the direction of 
the demaftd, as it is the proportionate return in the physi- 
cal process of energy-transformafign that in the long return 
regulate^ the supply; , 

(4) I'he sfalp of socPat values, which apprises different 
kinds and grades of labour differently in different economic 
regions. This will furnish 11 reconciliation of custdYn and 
competition in the economic sph* re by means -of a principle, 
which* may be indifferently called ethical custom or ethical 
competition, and which can only be realised in a scheme ’of 
social constitution where group* composed of individuals 
who are at^hpe producers and Tonsum<!ts co-operate on a 
voluntary *^ind regulatp the scale # of relative values 
and^etvards in consonance with the full requirements of 
natural and social #pi£tice, abov^ explained. 

Economics, in so far as it has neglected the sociological 
factor, ha* alwaiys* seen or created a distinction betwPefi 
competition and custom, between economiuaftd uneconomic 
or extra-eConoirric stanctards as entering intp the question 
of wages % <fnd failed to $eal^se that different scales of wages 
ifl different economic regions Ere* governed m relation, r#\t 
merely to the physical and physiological factors, „^ut also 
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and mainly in relation tQ. t.he^ scheme of social values which 
„in , every industrial society i . superimposed upon th8 econ6- ( 
'mic sealc. q Comparative ajid regional economics will thus 
seek' to extend and L correct t|e analysis of orthodox economics 
in the explanation of \yhpf5s y ( nd make it conform to the 
Tactual facts concerning the differences in real wages in 
different occupations in different economic societies/' 



CHAPTER II, 

BIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL UASIS OF 
ECONOMICS. 

A'E now proceed to analyse these economic concepts, rising 
rom their physical plfysiolqgical grounding their 
psycho- social expressions in the production of utilities or 
economic values. * f 

The Psycho -Social Man. — Before turning, however, 
to the analysis of economic phenomena as complex psychical 
reactions w*thin a social organism, we must consider. the 
nature of* the individual in his relations to the group or 
mass consciousness. The individual in economic psycho- 
logy is «still too much tilt eighteenth-century theorist's 
individual, tviih his uhique, absolute rights «and his* self- 
centred rationalistic type of ‘personality . The individual 
of our twentieth-century EJjoJogy and psychology is one 
whose wants, interests and desires arise nbt inly from 
his narrow self, his individual reason and interest, but 
a^so from thf group-life and con^cicrtisness— an individual • 
whose living organism is stolH^c? with parental, gregarious* 
and sympathetic impulses, that determiSe both the nature 
of* the needs # and their satisfactions. Modern economics 
in ^^cognising the individual must accept the individual 
of iffodern biological and sqpi^l psychology which finds the 
ultimate rools of both egoism and altiuism, of individual 
and of sdfcial behaviour in the racial, instinctive phase* of 
experience. Communal^ instyicts and social sympathies, 
hitherto obscured in an economics that has derived fts 
psychology from the analysis of human behaviour founded on 
ifidividual introspection— an aflafysis tfyat fias now protfad 
its inadequacy, will bg seen to possess a new sigfijfictpice. 

15 * 
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Economics has hitherto , emphasised the rational side of 
•nature and, the phenomena of competition; the biological, 
'unconscious aspect of nature with the race impulses on 
the dnehand, and *he 'connected phenomena of co-operation 
(>n Hie other,' will now- receive emphasis. The domestic 
instintts and the instinct of gregarbusness ‘and sympathy 
which, together -with’ other instincts, have produced +he 
family, the group liie, the state and the world of industry, 
are prior to “ individual ’ reason or enlightened seif- 
imercst, to the will of the individual mind. These instinc* 
five “ ground-patterns ” or “ action-patterns ,J are, however, 
not eternally fixed or rigid, out arc themselves developing 
an:l expanding in the unfolding lift of the race which is 
synonymous with the history of culture and civilisation. 
I hey arc racial in their origin and in their development. (3) 
Through them natural selection has made and still makes 
life and its evolution possible ; individual variation, rational 
selection, enlightened self-interest, all play an important 
part in this evolution. Indeed, these arc the effective 
agencies through which this varied process of evolution and 
this constant race-valuation accomplish themselves. Not 
individual volition and reason in themselves, not the 
desire for gain and an enlightened self-interest, as in ortho- 
dox economics, but the common racial “ biain-pat terns ” 
and the envii oiling social consciousness in the individual 
consciousness arc the a prion outlines which the developing 
individual will and 1 cason follow in the progress towards 
-individuation on the one hanu , and institutional and cultural 
standardisation on the other. This change of attitude 
from the older rationalistic psychology to the new biological 
and social psychology as the foundation of economics 
implies that economics must take an objective regional 
turn, in economics it will be a change from idealism to 
redlism, or what is better still, an ideal realisrii. In our 
biological age, to conceive of ( the will merely as unique and 
sblf-centred, guided paramountly by the desire for gain and 
fear of loss, and chronically conscious that it bears only 
“ External ” relations to The various forms of group life, 
savpurs of the pathological. A stpdy of ethnic impulses 
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and the racial patterns of behaviourist comedo be regarded * 
as an incfisjxTisable key«to the gnllysis oJ # conc{cte # individual ’« 
psychoses. The twin errois inwdvcd in modern, e # cofif)mic * 
psychology are the ignoring oj the nri a], gr ou n d-pat tc^ns , 
and* the distortion of i .cfc aAd%xi iterant* fife •and con- 
sciousness of the jndmdTkil, the Swaijing of the corfcrete 
am^tcdVbpleh personality into*t^e* truncated economic 
.man, the,ghost of wlfich still singes abroad in modem eco»Q- 
mit* analysis— the miserable figfhfnt of orthodox tSomimics. 
Xhesr errors \rfl[ be traced to*thcir source in the follov/irt^ 
chapters, and an a I tempt will be mmle to supply a fuller 
and moie adequate conceptions! the psycho-social^ man as 
the Vue unit, of thc^(g>n(fmic grganisadon. It is this 
extended and corrected analysis of the tru^* economic 
man that alone can kty Vie foundations of the new science 
of comparative and regional economics and thus lead the 
way to tht> formulation of thu universal economics of the* 
^iturcf « • ' t 

Evolution of Wants.- We have seen that all work can 

€> s , 

be rc presen led in terms of physical energy. We have also 
seen thaUlmman labour can«be represented in addition in 
terms of organic waste hitd repair. Over and t above .these 
physical and physiological asprets, work is conditional by 
jisychical and social factors •sijjch as w r ants and interests, 
which arc built upon the organic needs and* functions of 
the agent, itef ore , treating yf production #and its laws 
as conditioned by these psycho-social Victors we shall trace 
in broad outline the evolution I tf fvants and interest^ which* 
gives a genera? /.rend or direction* to productive activity. 

Rising out oi*an«original organic equipment of reflexes and 
in stint is* tc ndencies ^nd dispositions, the course of psychical 
evolution in man pwiceeds fgoyi elemental* and piimitive 
to' complex dispositions and impulses w^hich take tlffc form 
of felt neefls and conscious wants. The persistent warfts* 
(oxidation, and maintenance qf animal heat, eic.) and fche 
recurrent wants * (appetites of hunger, thiist, musculaf 
exercise, # $l?ep, sex, ett.) together work the organism. 
Nutrition and reproduction at first become irregular^ 
recurrent (e.g., savage feasts and seasonal heat), andjit last 

. # * c •• 
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. iporc and more i cgukrlyrecurrent (c.g., fixed hours of dinner, 
slpep, exercise, etc., and woman’s monthly cycle). Evolved 
out f these are certain general tendencies and dispositions 
such qs,thc love of, life, jthe need of protection, and the 
desire fo r ' possession, ^Uying and ownership on the one 
hand, and the domestic and grcgaiiops instincts on the other. 
These constitute tlie primary wanks of seif- preserve taop and 
sppries-pryservation. Thcsq primary wants make man 
realise bis helplessness ^ind dependence v)ii the powers 
of the twofold environment, nature and* ,society : and, 
consequently, the went of propitiation of these* powers 
which expresses itself in the foim of the religious want 
soon becomes dominant, and regylative, organising and 
directing all the yther wants and the arts connected with 
their gratification. * * 

The wants of the senses, imagination and taste, the 
j intellect and moral sense, the social affections and communal 
instincts, etc., that now supervene, expand a$ well as deepen, 
extend as well as intensify, life. The so-called laws, ’ 
variety, distinction, and novelty, are not laws of warn, 
but particular wants, more or Jess of a generic or generalised 
character, of the later stage. FtL not merely that wants 
become distinct and various, and assume new forms as an 
abstract and formal law of development, but that in the 
growing complexity of our conscious impulses such complex 
cravings as those fgr variety, distinction and novelty 
supervene on the cruder and less defined mentality. The 
real law of want is the law of its increase in geometrical 
progression. Wants create efforts or activities, these are 
then wanted for their own sake (by “ transfer of interest ”), 
and lead to fresh efforts and activities, and so an.*. This 
law of progressive wants is the psychological expression 
of a biological law, viz., that of progressive adaption. 
l Lri the maintenance and evolution of life those reactions, 
responses, and attitudes, that adapt the organism success- 
fully to the ^environment, are accompanied with satisfac- 
tion, and are therefore multiplied qpd extended by becoming 
objects of desire and being wanted for their own sake. 
Thus r. progressive adaptation of life implies a corresponding 
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expansion of wants. * Morbid wants»are*an ind^x to degener 
ration! (4^ It is only when loujpr fronts ^ e sublimated into \ 
higher, e.g\ sensuous into imaginative and jesjhctift or. * 
egoistic Into social wants, by # transfer pf intcrSsi: . find 
imaginative or symbolic trags1i^ir$tion, that # fhe former 
arc multiplied and renewed, and lamifjinto manifold *new 
script v*khout being accompanied ^y* satiety, disgu.djand 
pnftui, or by that morbid or ] radiological phenomenon, tiro 
bliftd hunger fftr sensations and Insatiate thirst* fc!r wants, 
which ma^tyime want-ncifrosis in our new psychiatry. 
Accordingly it is tin* ascent from naturalistic to humanistic, 
from setisuous to intellectual *and artistic, from egoistic 
to altruistic, from nn^eiiial*and yarticularist to spiritual 
and cosmic, wants — each layer of higher wants superimposed 
upon the lower m more or less successive stages— that k 
the real series of the geometrical progression of wants ; — 
and in this* direction lies the progressive perfectibility of • 
humatf persaniality, progressively adapting itself to the 
cosmic environment. • 

Psychological Study of Want’s*- But wants have to be 
studied npt merely from th* standpoint of their general 
trend or evolution as dfrpcting and moulding f t he lines of 
ethnic economic progress, but also in their characteristic form 
and essence as concrete psycllbsjsjgoverncd by psychological 
Tawr. concerning the relation of individual stimuli tg indivi-* 
dual satisfactions or pon, sumptions. As energetics gives us 
the # laws of equivalence and substitution, as vitalistics gives 
us the laws of repair and restonkulh, and of efficient subsist-. . 
ence and maiitfpnance to which the ecoifomic phenomena 
of production afccf*listributionpirc subordinated , in the same 
way ttiedundamenta^psychological laws that govern sensory 
and affective reactions to stipigli nn*t furgish the founda* 
tionsb of a scientific treatment of utility, value, satisfaction 
and consumption in economics. * * 

«■ It is true that the laws tl^it govern the quantitative 
relations between Stimuli and reactions deal with variation;? 
in the intensity of individual stimuli by continuous additions 
of tmits carried to fractional divisions, whereas in the econ< 3 % 
mic field the analysis djals with units of goods thaiflo not 
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admit of such division but must be added or subtracted 
a c wholes or, multiples cjf wholes/ But the principles of 
•’diff&lenthl and terminal Utility as well as of total utility in 
the consumption of economic goods are analogous in their 
chprac tc'i to' the psychn^'ica 1 laws N of stimulation and reac- 
tions, whether sensory or affective. Accordingly we proceed 
to formulate, extend ^nd correct r these psychological* Jaws, 
iF being expressly understood tliat they apply on ] y mutatir 
mutandis to the quantitative relations between goods hnd 
satisfactions. ' , ' ^ f 

Laws of Stimulus and Reaction.— Among these laws 
the most fundamental, kncfwn as the Weber-Fcchncr laws, 
relate to sensory reactions as Listen guished from elementary 
affective reactions or from such compound psychoses as 
satisfactions. They may be briery formulated thus : ' 

(1) That stimuli must reach a certain intensity before 

producing a 4 conscious reaction; this is the threshold of 
sensation (stimulus Union) ; ■ ' f , 

(2) That equal increments of sensation above this level 
are due not to equal increments but to equal proportional 
increments of stimuli (the principle of difference limen). 
For example, if a stimulus of 10 ’ units is followed by one of 
12 units, there may be a Certain increment of sensibility. 
To produce the same increment of sensation, a stimulus 
v of 20 units fnust be followed by, one of 24 and not one of 

22 units ; foe 24 : 2d :: 12,: 10. Thus the 4 units added 
to 20 produce the same, additional dose of sensibility as 2 
units added to 10. In other words, there is a diminishing 
sensibility- value of each aSded unit of stimukfs as we proceed 
to increase the intensity of the stimulus. psychological 
law is the basis of the economic law q* diminishing utility. 

(3) That there is cessation of The sensory Reaction 
after a certain maximum intensity of # stimulus is reached 
(terminal stimulus). 

•These laws 'give us the threshold limen,' the differ-* 
ence limen a?ad the maximum or terrAinal limen. But 
Wundt holds^ that a corresponding law cannot, be sup- 
posed for the affective tones, pleasurable or painful, 
ac<;.onipanying our senspry stimulations. He contends that 
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affective Reactions vary between maximal bpposites and 
nf>t between maximal* differences. # B**t whatever 
be. the cairve of elementary feeling tones or • gJfecfyve , ‘ 
reactions, economic satisfactions # v/h*ch* arc 1 # notrfpOund 
psychical cflects or states are carried # to * the *x- 
trerpe zero point of paifi, but after exteibitpig the pfyeno- 
mep*t*of ascent, culminafion apd de»cent, tend to pass*into 
their opposite (disgusfs), at whiCK point thcdcmcftid ceasds^ 
and the downward curve comers to an end. ThO economic * 
phenojnAia of J diminishing and marginal utility are really# 
only particular and modified applications to compound 
states of these laws relating to sensor^ and affectwe psy- 
choses in general, and the Oconomiotrcatmant of the<# lavfe 
of utility should m>t dgsrggard these governing psychological 
principles. • 

Modifications of Stimulus -Reaction taws.— -But the 
Weber- Fech'ncr laws themselves as governing, the relations 
between stipifililmd sensory reactions require to be extended 
apd modified in mpre ways than one, and it will be presently 
seen that these modifications arc of •special significance and 
applicability ip the case of affective reactions as well as such 
compound states as economic satisfactions. • The fpore 
important of these modifications and corrections m^y be 
stated as follows : # 

(a ) Tfie threshold liman is not so rigidly fixed even for 
particular sensory reactions a.'. tfhese laws supjlbse. Expert 
meats in neurology show that a c^ftain preliminary excita- 
tion, though it miy not rise to thh yhresholc^of consciousness/ 
suffices to redupe the stimulus limen by lowering the inertia 
or retardation *of file neural efcmcnts concernad, so that a 
stimuftis of a much ks^ intensity than would be otherwise 
necessary brings on life reaction. • Thehatent^time is reduced, 
and fahat jg termed “ canalisation ” may be found under, 
such circumstances. This has an important economic 
^bearing. Fpr example, ascertain degree of ‘general excifa-^ 
bility and vitality, whfch the industrial conditions, including 
th^ standard of consumption as well as the. conditions of 
employment, secure to the individual, is# favourable to art 
increased satisfaction or* an enhanced utility by sharpening 
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the sense of ^ant and 4 thus accelerating the denpand. • A 
habitually low standard of consumption arid lack .of freshness 
in (I jaejed and underfed system thus tend to lower the 
scale oT wspts and the jneamres Of utility. Among primi- 
tive peoples in a rudimentary or relatively less advanced 
stagqof economic life and organisation, or amongst dccacjent 
industrial classes evendn a relatively advanced stage', dji is 
iViertia or torpor, while it is'fhe outcome of economic stagna-’ 
tion, itself impedes economic progress by lowering the in- 
density of satisfactions or blunting the edge of the demand. 

(b) The elements pf contrast (and relief) as well as 

of adaptation are 'other factors which determine the result- 
ant stimulation* or satisfaction. ‘Contrast comes under the 
general principle of the lelativity, o( consciousness; and 
adaptation, while furnishing the basis of habit formation 
as well as of the neural set or disposition in the individual 
organism, operates in two 'ways so far as 'it ’affects the 
intensity of the resulting stimulation or satisfaction. First, 
it helps to reduce the shock of a stimulation and thus lessen? 
friction ; but, while thh affective tone is not so acute or 
marked, the perceptive and motor reactions, become sure 
and steady ‘and quick. Secondly, it rendt-rs the demand 
persistent, habitual and massive. 'The importance of this 
, analysis is at once seen when -we remember that there are 
different habits and modes of consumption in relation to 
goods of different variety, *and tire different modes and 
standards are crystalled # into conventional wants'- in 
different economic societies* These are dcnjgnds based on 
this principle of ^ adaptation which modify, the operation 
of the general law of utility*. * 

(c) But the* Webcr-Fechner law.s Are open to another 
fundamental cofrection. E&c£pt for tin* middle portion of 
Jtlqe curve it is not true that equal proportional increments 
of stimuli add equal sensory reactions. But leaving 
^.side the question of sensofy reactions, f it is certain that f 
this principle 'does not hold good for o'ther psychical effects, 
such as feeling-tones or sati$fac£ions. It is nbt always 
ffue, for example,* that above the threshold equal propor- 
tiqml Increments of stimuli produce* equal doses of affective 
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reaction # or of satisfaction. So fa? %£ affective tones are 
concerned, and this is tvhat we mu^t l**gefy keqp in view * 
ia considering compound psychoses .like satisfaction? 1 and * 
utilities, there is a certain portion pf dhecm vjjuSt* above 
the threshold which exhibit? thfc # f)hencmenoif of #s- 
ceijdin^ rather . thafi * descending? utility. A # *con- 
suy^ftion* of goods mea'uncc^by 2# units added to^io* may 
yield less satisfaction than od® of 2 units add^l to 
Thus, aSfjvvft have already seen under the preceding (foriAetion, 
of tlii' ^Vebei~f<Vchner law, the intensity of satisfaction * 
derivable from any additional units of good instead of 
dimiyidiing increases up to a* certain* point in tlic scale. 
.Thus the new s erics \fill # be # 10 • 12 30 20^ or 2i 

and not 10 12 * 20 • 24 

• — — • 

where the straight lines represent ecpial dosevs of satisfactions, 

and the numerals the units of good. . • • 

This is thy phenomenon of ascending utility. But k is 
only up to a certain point that this phenomenon of ascent 
Ifolds good. Very soon a certain scale of consumption 
is reached when equal proportional doses of good are 
accompanied by equal proportional increments of satisfac- 
tion. In this part of the scalg the utility is more of less 
stable. Then, as we go oi> increasing the consumption, 
dhe phenomenon of diminishing ‘utility appears ; in othei* 
words, ‘equal proportion^ doses of good are accompanied 
by equal increments of satisfaction, (10 : 12 :: 20 : 24% 
Here 4 units after 20 have tli£ time satisfaction-value as 
2 after 10, ank accordingly the utility c*f a unit of good 
diminishes as*# consumption is increased. The Austrian 
school builds on this fact in its analysis of marginal utility. 
But this is not thj whole truth, for $ve do nt>t stop here. 

A% We*go on increasing tfic*consumption, equal propor- 
tional dosfts of good instead of producing equal increments 
of satisfaction produce less and less. For .example, 

Instead of ao # 24*being equal to 40 9 48 

it jnay by That 20 2*4 equals 40 56 

This leads up to the maximum* stimulus which we hafa 
already noted under (3), after which there is no increase, 
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and in fact at. this pojnt there is a change in the affective 
tone frorn pleasur^bleness to painfulners, which Vay be 
follow ed ^ultimately by a cessation of consciousness. 

[ a )' ‘ - c >}j| w of an est^ or cessation and of the change of 
sigrj (from positive to negative) afycr a maximum is held 
in abeyance or highly modified, particularly in the region 
of economic values ancj, satisfactions, by the oper&tic pi of 
variety, distinction and novelty, into which each separate 
want breaks up along diffeieiit lines, so that in the. dynamical 
movement or progression of wants the cycle begiiVs anew, 
as new tracts and neural connections are involved, and 
accordingly the phenomena of increasing (excitability and 
ascending utility again come ‘into play. It is in this' way 
that new worlds cd economic values are constantly opened 
up, and thus satisfaction is saved from decadence and arrest, 
ennui and satiety, moving on in ever-expanding and ever- 
k ascending cycles. 

Tne phenomena of descending utility, and findly of deca- 
dence and disgust, arc, however, true in much larger measure 
in the sphere of sensuous and naturalistic, material an (1 
organic wants, than in that of. the later and more* complex 
development^, the intellectuakesthetic and the. spiritual- 
cosmic wants, involving as the latter do variegated tracts 
and ever-renewed channels of psychical and neural stimula- 
tions. 

(e) Social psychology in its, branches qf mass-, crowcl-, and 
folk-psychology contributes a new factor to % operation of 
these lajys. The reverberation and resonance effects of 
the multitude, and generally of numbed, on the indi- 
vidual, supported' by the principles of sympathy, imitation, 
suggestion, play, etc., add to the volume and intensify of the 
satisfaction produced uy a ^stimulus of* a given strength, 
whenever that stimulus is applied in common, or is shared by 
a Sympathelic group of individuals. We havefWn that 
freshness of tfie- organs involved, their previous excitation^ * 
relief, contraskand adaptation, as 1 well as*the bringing into 
play of new neural tracts and connections, modify'tke amount 
c^the psychical reaction* t6 stimulus that we may expect 
undgr iiie Weber- Fechncr laws; but we now find that these 
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# are not the only internal organiccqjltlitions which contribute 
to such reaction. Wc find tW # tly* ne^vou^ excitability 
and response are powerfully affected by the ^mpathy of 
numbers, and by folk and^group ftifh*ences # ac*kig *on the 
resonant suggestibitytv jf •thei individual nervcTus organisa- 
tion in a gitfen, psychological situatjbn. # The increment 
^fftisKirtion thus derived frofn 9 the mulliplica^v# effects 
of a common sohial situation is, what may be properly 
•tcrmedf “social utility/^ *ai!d this additifJU&l * value , k, 
acquired by* ^m* individual consumptions when these g^ow 
into co-operative social consumption. The conventional 
economic conception of social utility is arithmetical and* 
mechanical, being t.nly ft sort # of average (or aggregate) 
of individual utilities, without concrete embcylimcni in any 
average />r representative individual (perhaps the concep- 
tion of an Average or Kepresentativt* individual might 
help us to. obviate some of 4 he difficulties In the treatment 
of ^utility? zmd consumption). But the concept of* # social 
utility which \ye are here formulating is something entirely 
different and entirely real, being that part of concrete 
individual satisfaction which accrues, over and above the 
natural reaction of # the stimulus, from thf multiplicative 
and intensifying effects ci sympathy and numbers, of 
suggestion and vibrancy, 1 Vn. social situation. 

Finally, it is necessary to make an important nbservafion 
regarding the calculus of satisfactions or utilities of which we 
.have just spoken at length. Experimental psychology has* 
not proceed* d far enough tft sfipply us with an iiyiepcndant 
measure offt&JIective or satisfaction vafue, on which we can 
build C4, calfcuims of utility* This is bound to come with 
advances in the Erection of vitalistics and energetics, and of 
psychological axpenments # bascct thereon. The formulas 
we have stated are empirical generalisations which must 
await staentific elaboration and experimental verification. 
Meanwhile the statistics o^ price and •consumption, and * 
the curves shSwing their variations and •correlations, fur- 
bish y* with the most significant instances of the practical 
operation of the laws of utility ,*and may be used in illi&tra- 
tion of the above formulae. 
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Marginal Utility.— -In Vho light of the above analysis 
w6 slikll now. proececKeo consider the concept of marginal 
utility . , Tkp ,J principle of marginal utility that is usually 
spoken of Is tty; marginal .utility of die descending curve. 
There lire also marginal utflit&s c fi the (ether portions of the 
Same cw;vc, whether ascending or relatively stable. In the, 
next plat the determination of prick by marginal Utility , 
cletefmincs nothing, as there A 'is no such thing as social 
gtihtv apart from the particular individual utilities, arid ffiesc 
last cannot be measured by any common r denominator 
other than the price itse lf. Thus in the end the proposition 
'becomes tautological, and the equivalence or substitution of 
goods for cue another means nothing Wire than the equiva- 
lence of prices."' In fact the utilities to individuals of goods 
of equal price widely differ, and must do so for the parties 
to a bargain if there is to be a bargain. The real equiva- 
lence of goods as regards price consists in the fact that any 
one of a number of alternative utilities is equllty ppon to 
the individual’s choice or demand. 

Consequently the price of a commodity depends directly 
on the equation of demand and supply into which, however, 
there enffir the following elements analogous to Those which, 
as we have seen, govern wages ': 

(t) The Demand . — This is influenced by marginal utility, 
including iff this as an element the vakie put on the commo- 
dity, by other individuals, or the ’group or society as a whole. 
The scale of social values i v q therefore an indirect deter- • 
miriant of^prices. v < 

( 2 ) The Supply . — This involves among otb ^things the 
factor of the cost of production, which dfpeiflds on the 
proportion of the return in energy to tjie ‘amount which § is 
spent in dealing with matter in “the productive process and, 
in qn even more important respect, on the physiological 
recoupment and ^maintenance of labour at the standard of 
efficiency. 

But these do riot operate independently. The % demand 
as determined by. utility, including social value, a nd the % 
supply as determined* by natural and physiological costs 
of prQcbcfeon, are reciprocity interdependent. The price 
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.therefore involves an equatioji •)f#certaiif functions of two 
1 dependent Viytables? It if only # the»<ictual price-list^ thjit 
. give us rough-and-ready approximations to thg. solution of 
such an equation, and* n^ mathematical analysis which 
considers price as a» function single variable, <*ich as 
jnarginal utility or 'cost of production,, can ever^iope irf 
# grapple with the dilhchlties e and complexities of true.' problem. 



CHAPTER III. 


SOCIAL DYNAMICS AND ECONOMICS. 

1 ' 

Spiral of Values. — The utility cjcrivcd from a com- 
modity, as^we have secii, passes through a course of ascent, 
culmination and cjesccnt. Variety, distinction, novelty 
and other extensions' and deepenings, which provide new 
tracts and fields of consciousness and prevent fatigue, satiety 
and disgust, offer room for cyclical renewals of the curve of 
satisfaction in an eyer-expandingunovement. And as we rise 
in Hie course of psychical and sociological evolution from 
the naturalistic-sensuous to the intellectual- res tlietic, from 
the egoistic or individualistic to the altruistic and communal- 
istic, from the material and particnlarist to the spiritual and 
cosmic planes, Chore is a gradual ascent of the values of 
life, manifested in diverse life-schemes and social ideals, 
and this rhythmic course of .cycles of ascent and descent 
along new lines of progressive values may be represented 
in the form of the spiral of progress.- «• 

- The law of rhythm wnicl^ gives rise to an eve«-recurring 
cycle of ascent, culmination and descent is exemplified 
in many another field than that of utility, valp'or satisfac- 
tion which has Jieeri just described. It scorns to be one 
of the fundamental laws of the constitution and collocation 
of matter and energy thJit everything in' the nature ojf a 
shock, calculated to overcome inertia, gives rise^in th£ 
course of graduated application to a curve of response, which 
An respect of intensity exhibits ibis phenomenon of ascent, 
culmination and vlesccnt : and this course of ascent and 

7 s 

descent is ever renewed in a cyclical fdrm, giving rise -to the 
law tfbf rhythm. Whgn thR rhythmic process of cyclical 
return ^jfentinuously lifted on to higher and higher planes 
28 
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alon£ a new dimension or dirjriiojTof progress, there ft the 
formation of £ Spiral! All c*)mple l Y ami evol virg phenomena, 
whether of the inorganic or thy organic (^duefyng* the 
psychical and sociological ) Y' or Hs f’xhfbit t]^ i se* ph'cnomeita 
of rhythmical ascenjt amKlesti' in the form of cydcs and 
spirals; and'no.studf ol inorganic evtluti^n, or of the 01 gains? 
^nd'Aistorical series* can be other than fragmentary and 
empirical unless ft is guidedVnd mfoimed by nip's regulative 
* concept an 3 ideal and made* to embody the insult's in fornj^ 
consonant •to*this universal principle. 

Spiral of Production. Thifs, for (example, in the 
fields of production and population* the same process is at 
work. The physical ctmcfitions *>f production v hicji we'Tave 
described before jillustrate this piinfiple. •The return in 
energy icndercd available for human uses to an ambunt 
spent in dealing with a given matter in *a particular colloca- 
tion which, as wc have seen, is the essence of production 
from the*pifysical point of view, follows this law. In* other 
words, the proportional return in production, as we go on 
increasing the doses of applied* energy under a given set 
of coalitions as regards ^capital and labour, increases up 
to a certain ^oint, exhibiting the law of increasing returns, 
and after a certain period oPrelative stability or slow change 
begins to decrease in coiA>r«njty to the law of diminishing 
returns till a hypothetical zero point is reached. This is 
true of static conditions of* industry. Bit! under dynamic 
•conditions, *i.c., with the introduction of improved scientific 
appliances and technique or*o£new sorters of materials ’em d 
power, the* ^rplus of gain over expenditure in terms of 
energy incroascft ; and waste is reducedlay better collocation, 
inCluding, for example, recent experiments in industrial 
applications oj* Catalysis#; •and, Accordingly, the propor- 
tional return may again increase beyond the maximum 
reached* in the previous stage under static conditions, 
though no doubt on t^is higher level the? returns to further 
additions of applied energy, under these ndW conditions, will 
( exhityC tlie same ascent,* culmination and descent. This 
cycle is capable of indefinite repetitions in ever higher und 
higher levels, because the possibilities of human *r vent ion 
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and ingenuity on the one bind, and the progressive expan- 
sion ef wants and values on the other, know no limits. 

Such \b the lhythm of the productive process, and such the 
spiral of production. The significance of this concept m the 
analysis of production, d; >lrbut ; :>n, consumption, and its 
application to the treatment of the denmgenie or population 
process will now be the subject of di' cussion. 1 shall also 
attempt to characterise the phenomena of economic dyna- 
, mips and correlate them with the universal laws of the 
evolution of life, organic and inorganic. 

Economic Curves Neglected in Classical Economics. 
— The curve of product! m as measured by ‘ volume ’ of pro- 
duction must be sharply distinguished- from the curve of 
productivity ar; mea.-mredby ‘ etiiciency ’ of production, i.e., 
by the proportion of the surplus production to what is 
expended in the productive process, whether these are 
measured in energy, or more specifically in costs. And when 
we speak of the cycles of the productivity curve wt mean 
not a return to the same ascending and descending pro- 
ductivity, but a succession of different levels of productive 
efficiency involving the phenomenon of a fresh start an new 
and dynamic conditions of industrial life and organisation, 
which render possible the ascent of the productivity curve to 
a higher level and which, contipu^d and repeated, mark the 
course of progressive economic evolution. Of course there 
might be arrest or decadence instead of progress. The curve 
of production in classical economies, whether referring to 
the. volume, or, as is occasionally the case, to the rate of 
production, in connection with increasing an^V diminishing 
returns, knows pnly of one cycles, and one level* -and misses 
not only the real r naturc of the differential curve of produc- 
tivity in all its live 6>r six phases as, we have described above, 
but also the successive changes of level as well as the spiral 
character which is due to the introduction of a ne\/ dimen- 
c sion, Viz., that of value sought* £o be produced. The curve 
of utility follows* the same general law and ‘trend. 

In losing sight r of this principle, as applied to production, 
classical economics has failed to see the full significance of a 
large section of economic phenomena* Such phenomena, 
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for example, as the special advantages of division of labour, 
lai gc-^cale pi(jduciii>n, cojic(*nf ratify of t capital, uje of 
power-saving 'appliances, the* phenomena of Jargr* projfls 
or differential piolits <^f jnaimlactuivs, ys well ai*jhe # econo 
rfiic phenomena chayacterj^tlr Vie earlier's* ages of coloni- 
sation and settlement, and of incipient industiies in ifew and* 
^dfgiit.licjds and (] uaiyacs ol ntitypped eneigy, can* only be 
•adequately explained by ogling full account of t ho .fact 
•that inches* depaitments wh;ft is operative r«nl significant 
is Unit parfcfif the curves of productivity and utility which’, 1 ’ 
as we have seen, exemplify the* principles of increasing 
productivity and increasing •utility. • 

Unfortunately, hc4 v Qvej*, stereotyped formulae are usually* 
applied to the explanation of such phenomena, neglecting 
to nob* # that these exhibit the operations of increasing 
productivity, and accordingly do not admit of any sound 
analysis or .explanation by spell formula*, which are derived 
from phenomena showing decreasing returns. For tBe fact 
is that Hie cntiie department of economic phenomena which 
belong to the ascending parts ofJ.hc curves of productivity 
and utility has ncvei been sm veyed or studied as a whole, 
and the mteynediary* rules and formula; th*t apply 1o this 
department have not bean investigated. The law of 
increasing returns is 'spoken jof only m a mechanfeal way, 
neglecting its place and significance in the econopiic curves, 
and without building any ejeductave or applied economics 
on this ba^is. The general prjn^les of production and! 
consumption of wages, pr&iifc and rents, no floubt j&e 
common to* die ascending as* well as* to the descending 
paits or stages, #but what vyry often pa*s for such principles 
in .economics are # only specific deductions f and corollaries 
which jne deri^.d fTom spcjilic wnditigns relating to the 
dqgcfinding part or stage, this being the prevailing condition 
of the Economic region and stage of the countries * ind 
civilisations in which classical economics.has had its Hbirth. 

Marginal Dimitatidns. — The margin in the ascending 
position df the economic curves may be usefully termed the 
^uper-margin. It is the employment of special graded of 
land, labour and capital at this super-margin tl^t earns 
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monopoly advantages "w the shape of super-rent, super- 
wages and snpeF»-prof%. In the super-margin of the pro- 
ductivity f'urve in its course of ascent we reach a point 
beyond 1 Which any 'additional dose ®f applied energy docs 
not bdng in any increase' rin tlio propartion of the return. 
’Still the return is md”e than sufficient to. compensate the 
expenditure, and therefore the impetus to larger production 
doeknot cease. On the other hand, the tendency is to check 
, any decrease ‘ of productive effort below this margin. 

T n the under-margin, which is the conventional maigin of 
economics, when the productivilv curve is descending, 
the margin is the point beyond which an additional good 
or additional effort will not give 1 a Milficient return. 

Accordingly, in the determination of values the final 
equation of demand and supply must be restated* in terms 
which keep in view marginal utilities and marginal produc- 
tivities of both the upper and Jower limits, inasmuch as the 
volumes of both the demand and the supply in their exten- 
sion as well as their reduction tend to be limited by the upper 
and the lower margins. * 

Curve of Population. — The' 1 law of changing produc- 
tivity and the daw of changing utility, mutuary supporting 
and supported as thus explained, give, us the law regarding 
the growth of population. , « . 

When the productivity curve is in its course of ascent 
there is a general increase of « wealth* under the operation 
of the law of increasing /returns, and this is< favourable 
td the increase of the population, which in its turn reacting 
upon production enables the curve of ascending produc- 
tivity to mount to higher and higher ldveis. For this 
portion of the productivity curve, and ..during this stage 
of a people’s economic history, Malthus 4 s wiew relating to 
thp checks on population due to the law of diminishing 
returns and the consequent disparity between growth of 
wealth and growth of population, is the very opposite of 
the truth, as is proved by the history of the multiplication 
of stocks and peoples in divers sigcs^and climes. 

Ordinarily, under these Circumstances, the consumption 
curve ifwilso mounting from a lower tp a higher plane, and 
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the gradual elevation’ of the standard oi.life, wants ^nd 
.ihtercsfs at this .stage, accek -jatts die growth of population 
instead of retafding it as Malthusianism leacls us to expect? 
In botlf these cases it is # ihe asccnSing jiavt of* flip .Airves. 
that explains the iriTease^ Itiriflus to population, while 
the retardation supposed by Miflthw postulates the dc- 
sdujdUig part of the curyes in the* shape of Jlccreasing tot urns 
ifjitl diminishing utilities. 

• 1 hena jot ward, unless dynamic conditions i^ijKyjng im- 
jprover|ents the industrial’ application of energy super - * 
vene—in other * words, if conditions* of arts and industry 
remain static- the efficiency of • fly? productive agents 
diuhnishes as t ht v pr#r<JpW of diminishing returns comes 1 
into operation m this pait ol thc*curve,; # and, acctTrdingly, 
any increased vdiuhr of labour due to the multiplication 
of population would not be effectively absorbed in the work 
of product iop. Now is the time for .the Malthusian checks 
on populatyoiy (preventive or positive, or Ixhli, as the** case 
may be) # to opeiate, because the margin gf efficient sub- 
sistence is ( m loach ed upon. 1 bus the population becomes 

j datively' stable , and the i aly of increase goes on diminishing, 
though in ai^y healthy mdustiial organisation there is 
replacement <u population f^om generation to generation 
with a certain surplus*to lx#ot coi responding to the natural 
increase of the volume of production and wealth which 
continues in spite of the* decline in tile productive efficiency. 

# Among the external factors of the •environment, natufal J 

or social, sudi incidental geogy apincal and historical condi^. 
tions as saluhcjjy of climate or ifb opposite, improved sanita- 
tion and hyg^mc^ insanitary habits and conditions, security 
or insecurity of 'life and property, social customs relating 
to marriage and .the family, are qualifying 'conditions that 
affqgt'tSe cur\e of population as determined by the curves 
of proddbtivity and utility. • • 

Hitherto we have considered the curve* of population 
so far as it is affected fry external factors .of wealth arid 
smploymeift or of production and consumption, qualified 
tfy the* incidents of history. But these external agencigs, 
again, in their turn, produce certain "moral and •mental 
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dispositions which are alsq either favourable or unfavourable 
*lo the growth pf population. „Thus,*in tbp ascendi’ng part, 
bf-ther curves of produciivity and consumption, there grow 
up moral and mental dispositions. (Jike strong parental and 
philoy progenitive instincts), dnfl social habits and institu- 
tions (like early and universal marriage, customs of inherit- 
ance, and of snidaha or offerings to ancestral manes, reproach 
of . virginity and barrenness, e,ffil) which encourage marriage's 
and espccrnKy their fecundity. 1 Contrariwise, in thp descend- 
ing part of the curves there arise considerations oi thrift, 
prudential restraint, providential care for the family status, 
late marriages, spinsternood, etc., which are at the back 
of *the social and moral checks’ of (Malthusianism. 

But tile static conditions of industry to which wo have con- 
fined ourselves do not persist. If they were to do so, arrest 
and decline would be inevitable. But in accordance w ith 
the general course of evolution a dynamic epoch follow's 
a static one, and under such dynamic conditions pro- 
ductivity, consumption, population enter on a hew phase 
of ascent, followed again by culmination and descent/ 
Thus the laws of cycle and rhythm apply to the dgmogenic 
curve as to t<hc curves of productivity ant] consumption. 
In dynamic conditions of arts and industry the arrest and 
decadence of population cease, as with increasing rate of 
productivp efficiency, supported, it may be, by increasing 
wants and utilities, the volurpe of industry expands suffi- 
ciently and rapidly enough to absorb large additions to 
.population, and accoidingly, all the moral and mentaji 
influences which we have' just noted come'* into play to 
encourage multiplication of the species. „ ? 

The demogenic curve enters on another cycle, and it 
may be on a higher plane of wants an 4, of productivity, 
which in its indefinite continuation exhibits the gyer- 
renewing and rhythmic character of human progless. 

Internal or Organic Factprs Affecting Population. — 
But this is not all. The demogdnic curve is a composite 
curve which on further analysis t is ceen to contain another 
cqfnponpnt besides the one we have been just considerirtg. 
It is n£b merely that the growth of population is determined 
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fry adaptation to external coq^nyis of flic enviionmCnt 
in respect of production of wetdth ayd c^nsmnptjpn of goods^ 
but it is also governed by internal ai]d organic fac|*)is ^vhi'c.h 
alike contribute 1 o thistadapiadoip 'And tiie # sec*md curve* 
due to intra-organic cimdTiujts^pSites certain fluctuations, 
sometimes antagonistic ar. l disturbing to jibe gener^ trend 
of t flie*Tfirsi curve, as ctettnyined ^>y external adaptations ; 
but thusc distui bailees ana to'oss-c m rents produce dela- 
tions only wifhin certain limits, for as soon as tile deviation 
*exe^e(r tliese r l*iyit s counter tendencies are brought into pUy 
which icstoie tin* genei^l trend. 

1 lu ^e 1ntern.1l or organic *f actors which cuter •into the 
second component nfa\« bf classified unjer (i) b^logical, 
and (2) j)sy( ho-sociojogu al heads. • • 

(1) Biological. In spite of the Wcismnniuan viev\ of fhe 
impassable gulf between the somatic and the reproductive 
cells, there ^s a cu tain connection *betweeji nutrition ancl 

t lec uiidi tyg »\' hn li Webmanmsm would find it difheuU to 
, explain. This ^orrelalion contains a positive as well as a 
negative' element Under eertain.eiieumstances, maluutii- 
tion and innutrition by rfducing the total vitality and 
enfeebling alUtbe organic tissues, including the sojnatic, 
reduce the reproductive powefor fecundity. 1 b're the corre- 
lation is positive. Al the iarwi; time this general cnfceblg- 
m< nt of vital energy ]}y reducing the inhibiting capacity 
and tlie eontiol of*thw higher certftro-spiiKii centres on ^le 
reproductive activity enhances ftcuiftlity. Here the corre- 
lation is negative. Thus wc* fyid that # conditioii<t of umb* 
nutrition, wi cu poverty, over-crowding, slum life and other 
depressants, *lia#c a double effect on 'reproduction, viz., 
an inhibiting and 4 stimulating one. Similarly, the condi- 
tions of # abmidan#ifhtritioii # w#'alth Ind expanding industrial 
lifonu^ operate in two ways, either by increasing general 
vital enefgy and theiefore the reproductive t capacity which 
leads to the multiplication of population.* or by enhancing 
cerebral adrivit^ as ‘well as cerebral control fiver the genital 
functions which leads to the arrest of the population or of 
its growth. * * • 

(2) Psycho -sociological. — Ii} correction of tL? Mai- 
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thusian view that depressing external conditions operate 
exclusively t in <ihe ^direction of retarding ^ population by* 
inducing presidential rc slraints, it must be noted that such 
’conditions: lpave’ a double effect. » Qn the one hand, these 
conditions by appealing to tVrftt«and prudence and the desire 
to maintain the stanch'd () f efficient subsistence operate, as 
Malthws Jias emphasised, a cheek on marriages awIT child- 
bearing. JtWit, on the otliej*^ liand, if depression becomes 
persistent ' dud cumulative' and produces recklessness aifd 
improvidence, it tends to remove the ethical* restraint on 
moral inhibition and thus acts as a stimulus to population. 
When such improvidence and thriftlessness run to excess, 
the multiplication of the species' is again checked by certain 
mental disputations sand social habits which m such circum- 
stances grow up and act as coriectives, viz., social condem- 
nation of large families, or neglect of cluldien, cruelty and 
disinclination to child-Tearing\going even so fai* as infanti- 
cide^ etc , not to mention the positive checks sdue to disease^ 
and want of resisting power, the consideration of which is 
not relevant in an account of internal organic lactors. Thus’ 
among the internal organic factors, the moral accompani- 
ments of depressing economic conditions work in vaiious 
ways either as stimulating or as inhibiting the multiplication 
of the species. ^ ; ; 

Similarly, under favourable economic conditions, there is 
a raising of thi%standara of cocniort a.nd <>f lamiJy status and 
morality which acts as a* check on population, as Mai thus 
has noted ; but, on the otfp/hand, the efticient subsistence 
and maintenance themselves stimulate its gfowth directly 
(as also indirectly 'by reducing deaths and* disease). 

Thus wc find that, so far as the internal organic fat tors 
arc concerned, whether they, rejate to dia biological or to 
the psycho-social forces that aftcct population, there'* are 
conflicting sets of tendencies, some stimulative fnd others 
inhibitory ; though these produce fluctuations and disturb- 
ances, yet in their sum total or resultant these serve to keep 
the movement of population within Uie limits ofth^ require- 
ments of adaptation to thfe environment, so as to follow tlfie 
genera/ trend of the prirqary curve which as we have seen 
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determined by ascending desccndfng productivity 

• and consumptipft. 

In the absence of successful adaptation the •phenomena 
of decay and degeneration apppar, While .in * Successful* 
adaptation lii^s the kcaKHy ^pjffision of the population. 
But; in spite of the retrogressive^ movements of degeneration 
w^nclfPlre brought abbut J>y mischances or accidents in 
, historyand which arc radicafty^distinct from jfti^musfhot 
Be confounded with the nornyil cycles of ascent and ‘descend, , 
•the; spiral erf; \\ of progress runs its broad course, cancelling 
the lapses and even steep descents by more than corresponding 
ascents, though the path of historic progress is still strewn 
with corpses and mhn^lefl fragments of many derelict 
or extinct species oj- race. # • 

Spiral* of Progress. — The production, consumption 
and population movements are parts of 'one broad general 
trend which may be represented as the. spiral curve of 

• social pio£u*s. Production and consumption as they rise 
*to higher phases and finer qualities— through a more and 

more scientific exploitation and collocation of matter and 
energy %.nd through a progressive expansion and differen- 
tiation of phonal values and socialised fvants— assume 
an ever-ascending spiral foiln, and they also necessarily 

• give n tone of a higher quality in the population in icspegt 
oi vital capacity, talenj, and social pcisonality. •But these 
qualitative differences* and developments, though they qjay 
lie conccivetl as adding a new ^intension to the curve of 
population, b&ve not been sufficiently investigated - tt) 
enable us to Wmulate anything of the nature of a spiral 
movcm< nt irg particular regions or aggregations. The 
stage of production in art and industry, the plane of con- 
sumption and sfclieme of* social values,* the quality and 
capacity of the population, which are the element j .or 
determinants of social progress, in the course of their 
cyclical or rhythmic uneven* yfs, rise to ever higher levels 
and ascents witfi wfder ^weep and range of Iffe, thus forming 
tfic spjml of progress •which is tlu; over-recurrent typ£ of 
all evolution of life. 
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Evolutionary View o£ Economics. — Thus we see the 

truth oL the proposition, with which we began the intro- 
ductory chapter, % that an, adequate* scientific treatment of 
economic ph^nome^a must be based on the analysis of their 
ultimate physical and biological elements, and thence work 
up to psycho-sociological laws in different environments 
bf life so that the ecoifomic world may be seem to be woven 
afte;r the pattern of the one great web of bvedufrion, organic, 
or super- organic. And this is the true dynamic view of 
economics which will bring it into a line with the scientific 
analysis of sociological and historical developments, and 
which is bouid to prevail with that more «exaet study of 
life and civilisation which *the application of physical 
methods to biological probl^rps/and of both to psycho-socio- 
logical problems, with due limits t and modifications, can 

alone ensure. * 

» 

But, as we have emphasised, economics is no more dyna- 
mics than it is biology. Owing to the principle of individua- 
tion, which distinguishes forms of life from tjfose of matter, 
the fund of kipetic\md potential energies if; transmuted into 
life-values, in various forms, aesthetic, intellectual, spiritual. 
And here, in the ethcf-sociojogical plaftot the la\y of the 
conservation of energy derivable from mechanics, find* the 
law of competition and natural selection derivttl>le from 
bioldgy, though mot frustrated, are made subservient to 
laws of association, consciousness of kind, Sympathy, moral 
and social justice, resulting in thagretd principle 6f conscious 
cotopera&on which is the constructive force of social grouping 
and pt^gress. 
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# We must, therefore, proceed # ^tudy evolution in die 

• light of this new phase and principle yf co-operation which 
constitutes a fresh advance in the evolutionary series •fifeyond 
what w^ have already recorded. We luwc* studied produc-* 
tion, consumption anfl pipufcljqpfrom the* biologicaj and 
psj^ho -sociological poinds of view, bijt sujh a study fcannot 
If; coif pi ole without a* detaileef treatment of co-( j)Sration, 

, which k one of thd fundamental base? of organic and psy- 
chical ew)lufion. 

• Qo-f>perativ,e Factors in Evolution. — Economists dnd 
sociologists have insisted too much on the importance of 
the struggle for existence, Bht the c#nsequences (if mutual 
aid* may perhaps b(5 mote important still. The law* of ' 
nature which enjoins living organisms to vjprk for self- 
preservation can be fulfilled in another way than by* a 
struggle, viz., by co-operation. Beginning from the ulo- 
thrix group*of the algae we find the* mutual aid that tak<*s 

• place and* causes division of labour. All the cell?, arc 
9 originally the sqme, but one of the sister-celts adapts herself 

to a special duty, viz., holding tjic plant fixed, and is in 
consequence modified as rtgards form, contents, and size, 
while the otbw sister-cclls are adapted for ihe busirfess of 
providing the food, *and differ from the first, especially 
t in regard to chlorophyll. ^Vfyt;ial aid, division of* labour, 
suitability for special djities, dissimilarity or differentiation, 
are phenomena whjeh^o hand in bafad. And in consequence 
ttiere comesdo be mutual dependence*: the root-cell depends 
on her sister-cells for food, #and in return her sster-culls 
depend on hfo for the advantage of a state of stability. 

The phendtierta of the ulothrix are found infill many-celled 
organisms, animal* and plants. In the construction and 
manner of life ofrah animator plan?, nothing is more signifi- 
cant tu^he interpretation of economic evolution as the differ- 
entiation’ and mutual dependence of different organs. * *In 
a one-cclled organism, as in the Pleurococous or yeas?, ‘•there 
is no such specialisation. The individual ^ells are homo- 
geneous and have no*inflwcnce whatever upon each other. 
They multiply by consecutive divisions ; they form a crofyd, 
or a horde, not a society between the various individuals 
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of which there ave closer unipns — for example, differentiation 
•and mutual dependence. * < < 

Thd'^tqdy of the irm^r economy of the many-cclled organ- 
isms also bjyjngs us t6 ^he discovery of another economic 
phenomenon of far-reachi/ig importance, viz., the formation 
and employmcnf of', capital. All' living organisms Store 
up food and energy in thojr cells. Where nature is niggardly 
thole is a^ specialisation of organs for tlie storing up of the 
elemental ' Aeeds of life. In ^deserts, plants are "provided 
with safes or store-rooms in which they a't favourable 
opportunities lay by a certain quantity of water. The 
deep tap-roots, the bladders Of water, the salt-crystals, the 
ephemeral circle ,of roots of d&erv plants are the means 
by which they store up water without which their growth 
is 'impossible. The water-pouch of the camel is also well 
known. All these arc the incipient forms of capitalistic 
structures, not exploitative and parasitic, but creative and 
distributive in their functions in animal and'pliint life and. 
constructions. (5) . ' , 

The co-operation between different species and genera 
is hardly less significant. Without the co-operation of 
birds, the further existence of such plants as grapes, berries, 
etc., would be endangered, white the most beautiful products 
of inanimate nature, the flowers, derive their splendour , 
from their- co-operation with flower- visiting insects, especi- 
ally bees and butterflies, which feed on the honey secreted 
by them in return. Thcrf* are also many-celled beings, the 
component parts, t i.e., the, cells, of which have different 
organs, belong to different races, and nevcrfhcless can so 
completely amalgafnate that im the end they nave attained 
a perfect union* Among others, this i?- the case with the 
lichens, which thus is a "prototype of a union or federation 
in one body of dissimilar organic structures and fjmetrons. 

Indeed, competition is not the only principle tfiat main- 
tains'The balance’or efficiency of living organisms in relation 
to one another*, and to the environment. ''It may be laid 
down that co-operation is an equally important principle 
essential to the maintenance and improvement of a species ; 
and it is not merely co-operation between organ and organ 
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ip the jame living organism, orjbtfween onfc individual and 
‘another of the.sfcme Species* or bqfwQpn h^rds ri and groups' 
of the same or allied species, but al$o between t% cTiJfcrtfnt 
members of the same •living zong belonging,,;* o a the, most ’ 
diverse species and kfmilieh, f)r t a^n genera, of Ithe animal 
kingdom, which by thfcir normal funcfiongl activitic^ main- 
tain tin? zone of life aS a cystine live, and relativply indc- 

• pendent entity, aicling each >>thcr in* the conservation* of 
ftod, destruction of common enemies, including morbific 
•agencies, anti gll conducing under, common climatic and 
geographical surroundings to the maintenance and evolution 
of Jhe genera and species comprised hi a particular zone of _ 

, distribution of animal 1if£ * € 0i * 

In the ascent of organic evolution, co-operation, regarded 
from the functional standpoint, passes through five distinc- 
tive stages : 

( 1 ) In tht first stage, co-operation is incipient and ii?- 

• stinctive % And is the result of an unconscious mechanical 
9 adaptation to environmental conditions. * 

( 2 ) In the second stage, co-operation becomes conscious, 
but th^ co-ordination of* individual and group action, 
though it is the outcome of a more systcm&ic adjustment 
to the environment, and results in a greater specialisation 

• and mutual dependence of Vractures and functions, inhibits 
the ajl-round development of the organism and its com- 
ponent organs. Xhi* is the -case with the* types of social 4 
organisation which we meet witjf anfong the bees and ants. 
The pre-eminent values of specialist ion and segmen- 
tation of functions are here manifest. Specialisation of 
functions in # \h<*se communities is attended* by what we 
may term ‘'polymorphism" — the resultant structural 
specialisation. Ttiis “ polymorphism " ha$ a most important 
be£Tu#^on the economy of the community. In a little- 
differentiated community, competition is* at its highest 
pitch ; in a polymorphic orav.4 is reduced almost h? zejo. 
In a hydractima efr siphonomore colony, ?h an ant-hill or 
bee-hi,vt, competition* is minimised. Polymorphism guts 
an end to individual, — and ultimately, though not atnhe 
outset, — to inter-class struggle. • 
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But the danger of polymprphism is that the rigid struc- 
tural specialisation < 2 nd ( segmentation of functions, though 
they ,‘projnote mutual . inter-dependence, are incompatible 
with r am dll-tfomuh development e-f the individual organism 
and its participation in the *vk\ hfe oHhe species. In unde- 
veloped societies th(h specialisation *f structures is cc/tried 
so far* that the social groups become rigid and inelastic , w g.hd 
thc^growlh of the organism secured by the multiplication 
or repetition of like parts. 1 he phenomena of slave labour 
ajid serfdom in cconoinic life, and, in militaristic or despotic 
regime, of the entourage of eunuchs and janissaries, exhibit 
a quasi-polymorphic "type in human society. 

(3) Ija the third stage, polyriiorphlc structures break up 
by structural, as well as functional, variation of individuals. 
The groups in this stage become more elastic. .They form 
intermediate centres, somewhat loosely co-ordinated within 
the life of the society as a whole, and are semkindependent 
of central control. ' *■ 

The central oYgan, representing the interests of the whole, 
society, exercises only an impel feet control over the indi- 
vidual units, and that only through the intermediate and 
semi-independent groups. This type of social organisation 
may be called “ particulate - .” The warring guilds and 
corporations of mediaeval Europe, recognising more or less, 
indefinitely and remotely their fealty to the central sovereign 
aqfhority, are 'good examples of the particulate type of 
socio-economic organisation. * 

'(4) Imthe fourtji stage, tlic> central organ develops on the 
ruins of the particulate groups and intermediate jurisdictions 
by gradually aisur^ing and annulling their 'powers. The 
coherence now becomes more effective, for the central author- 
ity now deals with the* individual direct, and not through 
his over-lord, guild, corporation, or group. But d^Trenti- 
ation of the individual proceeds pari passu with this 
centralisation. Such a socioeconomic, type has an inevitable 
tendency to gravitate towards two antagonistic poles, viz., 
absolutism and 0 centralisation (incliMing state-collectivism 
ami state-socialism^ on the ‘one hand, and on the other 
aggressive and militant individualism. The phenomena of 
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capitalism, standardised and cei^irgiisea production on a 
•large sc # ale, trusts* and •artels,*tentacular,citi$s with imperial-* 
istic and militaristic finance, with the reaction tfyu^ gtherate 
in the directions of individual and •social • rcjjplt ,• such as* 
cl^s conflict, strikes,# ararch*uji, # feminism, # anc? sex-strife, 
arriving illustrations* (?f this twofolcj tendency. * 

the fifth stage# which is* termed commurulisrn, and 
. which represents the highest «developihent of the principle 
c fi co-operatif*n, groups are or^aflised on the basfc^of* natural 
•and^hinnan Relationships, not* in fragments or specific fuhf- 
tions as in polymorphism, nor as semhindependent particulate 
jurisdictions as in the third Stage, but as epitomes of the 
full* life of the conimmity interwoven with one # anotffer * 
in one comprehensive web of social life* These voluntary 
intermediary bodies form natural links between individuals, 
and the society as a whole ; and while, on the one hand, 
there is littloroom for the unaltachedlndi victual or the social 
# rebel when* the individual units are free to unite in sgeial 
^groups on*the basis of voluntary co-operation; there is equally 
no place, in this social composition of a pluralistic type, 
for coemve action of a central organ of an absolutist or 
monistic character. 

The tentative experiment* of group formation 'on a 
^voluntaiy basis, such as of co-operative produc- 

f ion and disti lbution, of economic, reformers, artists, crafts- 
men, etc., in the .wake of «Riirktn, Morris and Tolstoi, 

9 m & 
various edv^ational or village ^nd • town-planning firms 

and brotherhoods, labour 'groups, schemes ofc labour* 
parliament, riU’thods of proportional representation, etc., 
are giving etfpr&sion in tty' West to *the .vital need of 
transfoi ming the central monism of the ^existing socio- 
economip organisation into # a* composite pluralism, which 
realia^ocial freedom and social harmony in a much fuller 
measure than are now deemed possible. But the pronounced 
types of such institutions are # rife in the Bast, which the 
home of commfinalism. % Vital social functions are here 
performed f$y organisms and institutions of a communalistic 
structure which are woven into* the very texture of society, 
such, for example, as the joint family, the village community, 
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the varna-asratfta organisation which, however imperfectly, 
■'implies th§ basic principle o£ comrimnalistic organisation; 
the pior$Mic brotherhood, the occupational guild, the 
comtpuna’l workshop and public works, the customaries 
andcinstitutes of law \Viych fiia<Ve their origin in the group 
ratherthan a sovereign will, and finally the social ethefc and 
ethical tradition which <are tl^e expression of a comnujhal 
rafner tf\an an individual conscience. 

Communalism v. Socialism. — Let us turn to the 
economic significance a of this communalism.' In thc.xco- 
nomic field, communalism, which stands for class co- 
operation as opposed to class-conflict, is a development, on 
the higher basis^of conscious thhival co-operation, of that 
harmony ar.d co-ordination of groups c and interests which 
polymorphism exhibits in the biological plane but, while 
polymorphism develops only individual and specific traits 
v oy rigid structural specialisation, communalism, on the 
otlier hand, gives free scope to the integral development of 
the individual so as to allow him to reflect the life of tin? 
community as a whole, and thus to live in sympathy with 
the community. On the basis of this sympathy, the 
specialisation*- of class and individuals for specific functions 
becomes possible without the appearance of disruptive 
pendencies which might ofhewise come into play in the; 
sphere o£ conscious individual differentiation. And { more- 
oyer, internal' co-operation * here becomes conscious and 
ethical. This ethical'co-^peration leads to the* development 
^of bette* types of jnanhooc^ ^ No doubt this is not the exclu- 
' sive advantage of communalism, but is al^) aimed at by 
socialism, but, in Socialism th$ state scckS to replace indus- 
trial competition by the exercise of #l coercive authority 
through a bureaucratic erganisatioA *that discourages 
individual functioning, by standardising social fj^A^ions, 
and thus tends to stop individual variations in the species. 
Communalism &eks the §aj*e end by the co-operation of 
free, independent and elastic social groups on^a voluntary 
basis. 

^Communalism as Ethical Co-operation.— When co- 
operation thus rises in coijimunalism to a consciously-organ- 
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ised constructive principle in so£i*l ^volutiftn, co-operation 
•becomes more complex ; from instincti^ it iccojncs ethical*' 
co-operation, which satisfies the needs of the dcvtjypitfjnt 
the community as well as the ethical # d(*ma»ds»fo|;J;hi^ersonal * 
selhrealisation of the tndivkliAil^ # Chc basic *priftciplc Jhcr e 
is life harmony yf th« tliverse jxirtsfvitl^ diverse organs 
aifd ^ urfctions which all co-operate jiot merely to ; ednmon 

* end but. also to the* common Realisation of each its pi£4i- 
cftlar end* (Tommumilisin, which embodies thfs^ dynamic 
principle of cooperation in its most advanced stage, avoids 
on the one hand, the rigid and crystallised uniformity of the 
second stage by eschewing the exaggerated specialisation 
that sacrifices the w’fole ifi the interest of the pai^s, arffl, * 
on tht‘ other, the ^mechanical and wooden co-operation 
through the pressure ab extra whether of state codes hr 
of the dead weight oi inert custom, answering to the iastinc- 
tive and mechanical co-operaUon of jflant ui|d animal forms* 

• Regiona4 Social Evolution. We have seen the unfofdmg 
# of co-operation in social evolution through* the successive 

stages of polymoiphism, particulate groups, monistic cen- 
tralisation and, lastly, the pluralistic grouping implied in 
communalism.* But tfiis evolution has not* followed the 
same line in different economic regions and cultural zones. 

# Human nature, in spite of it ^philological and mctaphysicaj 
unity, exhibits a variegated pattern in different geographical 
environments and ^aciitiona.1 series* And, accordingly, the 
cojtrse of sockl evolution brancheatfjff fn divers and divergent 
lines in the same manner as* t^ic evolution of plants and* 
animals. FoiVxample, where the instincts of individualism 
and the f orcei^of Uiff ereiUial km are sfrorf£, a^in the Graeco- 
Romano- Gothic cuUure-series, it is necessary that polymor- 
phic structures aticf particitfai* 1 jurisdictions break up into 
disa#id}ed and mutually repellent individual units which 
must agafh be welded together by the pressiy’e a b extra of a 
centralised authority. Capitalism on a monopolistic babls on 
the one hand, aJd individualistic competition on the other, 
are th^ economic accorftpanimcnts of this sta^ge. But, even 
in this series, the movement doe*s ifot stop here but runs on to 
a goal which in its development , of free voluntary groups 
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set ving as intermediaries between the state and the individual, 
’and in its collet tivktic, ^co-operative -and syndicalist experi- 
ments, is , 4 essentially communalistic in its type and ideal. 
But in allies .cultural series the unfolding of the later stages 
of ccvopcration may not need -o pass through all these phases. 
Where,, group and communal instincts are strong and" the 
forces of social integration and solidarity are effective, as 
in* the Indian and Chinese culture-series, communalism has 
originated as a form of vital construction out of die earlier 
polymorphic and particulate structures .wit non t ' passing 
through any pronounced phase of individual diflerentiation 
or centralised control. Thus, for example*, in India the 
joint family, the .village community and the varna-asrama 
have developed out of the polymorphic and particulate 
structures of a tribal-patriarchal stage*. Ane 1 the joint 
ownership of property, the agrarian distribution and forms 
of land tenure, hereditary craftsmanship and industrial 
classification are some of the economic phenomena which 
have here accompanied the beginnings of communalism. No 
doubt the Teutonic stocks possessed tribal-patriarchal 
traditions, and also developed- particulate? jurisdictions of 
a feudal typo ; but the Roman law and polity, with their 
emphasis of state absolutism 1 and individual proprietorship 
.which overshadowed the, mind and soul of the Teuton, 
prevented the direct transition, as, was effected on Indian 
spil, from the semi-independent and uloosely-co-ordinated 
groups of particularism todhe free, voluntary and harmonious 
‘ "groups of commirnalism. , ' 

Methods of Economic and Social Reconstruction, 
East and West. --Comparative and regiohaf sociology, sup- 
ported by comparative and regional economics, tell us that 
the foundation of Western social struct un* is the dualism of 
the state and the individual, and that of Eastern ^feiety is 
the pluralism pf the group as an intermediate body between 
*the state and till* individual units, and this furnishes us with 
the guiding principle of economic and‘ social reconstruction 
i^ the East a^ well as in the West. The development of 
Eastern' social and^econofnic institutions lies in the direction 
of v incorporating more a<nd more the life of the individual 
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as^ well as the general will of thj %t^te-pers#nality into the 
varied ftrms of social grouping, while that the West* — •• 
as it is coming \o be recognised more and more^dejjends* 
on the Successful initiation of social* expeiim^ite. for the ' 
formation of intermediate sociai grytips, based* on Commpnal 
instWts and sympattyel These coi^rasted method^ will 
no* douUfc bring about a generaf similarity of fc n* and 
^sfructuig in the constitution and composition #f social»or 
edbnomic .groups. But this • rflorphological resemblance 
amount? to nothing more than that sort of homology 
anatomical stiucture which we find* in different genera of 
the animal kingdom. The functions and functional values 
will ‘differ, because of ftiain lines of divergence : r 

(1) The schemes of life- values and ideals, as* well as the 
endowment^ oi instincts, dispositions and impulses, bohh 
those that are original and those that are acquired in the 
process of historic evolution, (Jiffcr in 'the different cultural* 
^ones. Thi# will be fully considered in chapter VI.* 

(2) The*geographical conditions and the historical tradi- 
tions will create different milieux to which the functions 
of social «nd economic groups must be adapted, and con- 
sequently a mese anatofnical resemblance in «the structure 
cannot imply identity .of life*and interests. 

# Accordingly, even if, in the progressive unfolding* of the 
principle of co-operation, we are coming to a scheme of 
communal grouping.an^ the commuhal type ef organisation 
and composition as a world-wide# social phenomenon, this 
stage in the general cosmic mfrvcWnt will be embodied in.- 
multiform typhs and specific variations. This is the real 
basis of 1 egiofiVi Economics well as of tlwj: comparison 
and collation orhonjplogous forms which must serve as the 
foundation of Univer&l Ecpnymicsf • 
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• ECONOMIC CO-ORDINATION AS EVOLVING NEW 

CONCEPTS. 

Co-operative Productivity, a New Factor in Economics. 

— We now proceed io the definite application of this principle 
of co-operation to- the fundamental economic concepts and 
laws of production and distribution. I n individual economy, 
as well as in the piece-work wages system where the indi- 

• viduaLs share in the production can be; definitely measured, 
we have noticed how the physical, physiological and psycho- 
social principles operate together to determine the nature 
and conditions of production and distribution. Bin 
whenever there is collective production and the various 
agents, land, labour and capital co-operate together, this 
principle of co-operation conies on the scene and materially 
transforms the economic processes. The study of large- 
scale production, division of labour, simple and complex 
co-operation, Jias familiarised us with the results of co- 
operation in the field of, production. But it is necessary 

-..to introduce a new general concept like that of “ co-opera- 
. tive productivity ” as an element or determinant of the 
efficiency of, any* productive, concern tiken as a whole. 
By co-operative productivity we mean the efficiency that 
is added to the productive process by. t}ie particular form 
and scale of the co-operation between the differefrt^actors 
6f production. (6) For while individual factors,^ whether 
land; labour or -capital, may t remain the same in volume or 
in cost, the Gut-turn will vary vvith the varying form and 
scale of the co-operation or join f application. Although 
fc is not practicable to measure this co-operative produc- 
tivity by the difference in the out-turn, inasmuch as these 
48 
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productivities do not enter as^sgpjLratc dements into* a 
mechanical aggregate, •still its significance as a new cQm-< 
ponent or a new dependent variabfe in the convex ^une- # 
tion of production mu^; he recognised in r'co^omics. 

Marginal and Specific* Pfodjictivity Insufficient. — 
Marshall's marginal productivity and# Clajk’s specific? pro- 
dustivity look to the' individual* ly^ent s of production for 
fc tlie measurement of efficiency ,«but the)? are inadequate «fti d 
dfl not prison T the full fact. "Such theories prdceod on <4 
mechanical \i£w of industrial society as an arithmcticaj 
aggiTgate, and must be supplemented by the concept of 
co-operative productivity, basket on ihe increased output 
and 'efficiency due to + ht particular form and scale # of tile - 
co-operation, though no doubt this gain can mo more be 
definitely measured than either marginal or specific produc- 
tivity. This co-operative productivity enters into the cost 
of production in the same vay as* marginal or specific? 
productivity ri«cs, and consequently the equation of demand 
and supply is as much affected by the index of co-operative 
productivity as by the other elements which enter into 
the productive process. Thwe is need in economic theory 
at the present day of afl organic view of industrial produc- 
tion, and the characteristic feature of this new concept 
of co-operative productivity i* .that in consonance with # 
this organic view it loojvs upon a productive cogicern or 
business as an integral unit or whble in which the share 
of the whole organisation may be reclamed as being super- 
imposed upon the various individual shargs of the separate** 
dements or agents. The habit of looking upon the entre- 
preneur as thcStrAtor of differential advantages or incomes 
in production misscs*sight of the fact that thg total physio- 
gnomy ajid efficiency f)f a tmeiness # or concern is as much 
depead^gt on the contribution of each separate ingredient 
in its proper place and collocation as on tht; entrepreneur 
who is himself equally a member of the System and^has^ 
his particular pkfee *in the collocation. • 

Go -operative Inter^t ui Distribution^— This brings 
us to the question of distribution,* and the bearings of c<* 
operation thereon. If there is a ^particular share of tjie 
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production, separate , though not separately measurable, 

1 Which is due to co-operative productivity ?nd may therefore 
be regarded as a joint share of the concern, it will follow 
that thic must have a recognised p ] ace in both the theory 
of economic distribution t and applied economics. As a 
matter of fact, wages, rent and profit actually contain, 
besides the share due to specific productivity of individual 
agents, certain elements which they claim in virtue of 
^heir being partners in a joint concern. While, fo r example, 
wages no doubt represent the labourer’s recoupment fo r 
purposes of efficient subsistence, the labourers are taken in 
groups or classes, and the subsistence is measured not with 
reference to the individual’s specific productivity, but 'with 
reference tci the entire productivity, including the co-opera- 
tive productivity, of the group as a whole, each individual 
being regarded as an equal or interchangeable member 
with the rest of his group -or grade. The actual shares 
received by land, labour or capital are in the end* determined 
by the principle of demand and supply operating under 
the limiting conditions of social values and customs, etc., 
but the competitive elements a/e not individuals, tut groups 
or group-interests. In an adequate economic theory of 
distribution the analysis must go so far as to distinguish, 
pn wages, profit and rent, fair;and equitable returns for the 
restoration of labour, capital and natural store or land, 
pot merely in the person of their individual representatives, 
but as whole integral interests for maintenance, upkeep 
wand improvement of whiefi there does really exist a separate 
share, though it is now merged in the recuperations of the 
labourer or, it may be, in the monopoly £ai!rs of the land- 
lord, capitalist or entrepreneur. In the actual distributive 
arrangement, ail effective part of the demand of labour 
includes not merely the subsistence of individual jgjfe/irers, 
but also the . maintenance and upkeep of the ' particular 
labdur group as^a unitary interest-group. The general wages 
which go by whole groups are thfts detornfined by both these 
needs of upkeep, viz., of the t . individual laboter^r as well 
as of the group or grade, dnd these two separate needs are 
copbined in the operation of the law of demand and supply. 
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Similarly, profit and rent include* Resides •monopoly giftns 

as the case may be, • not only the rewards o£ individual*’ 
capitalists and landlords, but also certain shaygs f$r tiic 
upkeep T)f the concern as.a whole f far # as it involve^ and * 
iii'jplies the upkeep of «ap ; t&l afi^i yfe natural storfc emp^yed 
in tUp concern. 

fin applied economics 4hc n .turaJ^ppcration ot competition 
% in demand and supply shouM be modified aifd £orre£ted 
tty thepancipJe of ethical competition, so that, # on ’the one 
hand, indivhMals may be assured of.their legitimate sharos 
of the produce, as measured by marginal or specific pro- 
ductivity, and, on the other* hand, the upkeep or main- 
tenance of the laboui, Capital as well as land or natural 
store as joint agents in a co-partnership represented as 
integral interests by the group to which they belong miy 
be provided for as a first charge on the dividend, being set 
apart and applied to the general interest of the particular 
.groups instead of being added to the share of individual 
^incomes b!* rewards. More and more this slfhre of the divi- 
dend earned by co-operative productivity as a separate 
and independent asset is being recognised in modern indus- 
trial distribution. For*example, the upkeep ^f the gj'oup- 
4 interest represented by labour in this copartnership of 
production is now coming t<% by Recognised as a first charge; 
as in the provision for. insurance against unemployment, 
sickness, old age, oyfop worldifg-men’s tenements, the edu- 
cation and general rearing of theinchiMren, and general im- 
provement and betterment sclyuneswhicl^ have all <or thek** 
object the maintenance of the general body of the working 
corps in a coWKtfon of vital efficiency, afid net merely the 
satisfaction of definite individual claims basyd on marginal 
or specific contribiflidn to th^worl? of production, Thus 
the c&^cjpt of co-operative productivity paves the way^to 
a new scHeme of distribution which meets .the claims of 
» socialistic justice over and above those of individualistic^ 
justice, and regards the labourer not merely a£ an individual 
apart frojn fiis group of community, but asjthe individual 
in the group — a sort of composite personality which accom- 
plishes the union and harmony in the same identical per^pn 
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of "individual and grorqrinterests. Similarly, the ,recoup- 
jncftt of the nattiralVtor.e or laitd draAn upon in the produc- 
tive process, and its adequate utilisation or its protection 
from* unproductive or detrimental 1 uses such as game or 
hunting preserves, is becom^n^ morb and more a feature 
of public economy fir laiid legislation ; as is seen in so 
many “countries in the provision otit of the total’ prodifce 
for* lan ^-reclamation, drainage, roads, or irrigation, , 
the levy of prohibitive duties on land withdrawn from 
cultivation, restrictions on the transfer of, laild from agri- 
cultural to non-agricultural classes, etc., which have all for 
their object the compulsory maintenance of land in a state 
of productive efficiency. The ends of justice are here well 
satisfied, because f the unearned increments which have 
represented individual exploitation and social waste arc 
now diverted in part to meet the legitimate claims of land 
demanding a due share on The basis of its 1 co-operative 
productivity — a share that is spent on its oWri betterment 
and upkeep* instead of being destined to the unproductive 
consumption of individual proprietors. In the same way 
the replacement of capital dr specialised machinery is 
already a first charge on the industrial ' establishment ; 
but it .ought to be recognised that this is the share of the 
•total produce which is earned "by the co-operative produc- 
tivity of rapital. It should not, therefore, be left to the in- 
terest or caprice of the individual entrepreneur or capitalist, 
or of the body of workingmen who manage a ‘profit-sharing 
fcMablisltment ; but, so long as the partnership continues 
as a going concern, the claims of repair, recoupment, and 
expansion of A capital and machinery for tfe purposes of 
maintaining them in a state of pro^uttive efficiency must 
be treated as a first charge' orer and above the .shares of 
profit which in the residue may fall to the capitat^'vtning 
individual or corporation. 

• Co-operative Principle * in, Consumption.— Let us 

now apply this principle of co-operatibn to tl\e domain of 
consumption. . We have already studied consumption and 
i& laws from the .psychological standpoint and reached a 
number of laws relating to the curve of utility or consump- 
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tjon. We have also seen how these valfies expand and 
deepen, leading to cyclical ascents ^nc^clesoents,; and how •* 
again mounting from plane to plane, they for^a*&rt*of 
spiral movement. In .other worcis,* we* tmve # studied the* 
development of wants ardVo^^iifjption so far a*s the^ con- 
f ora* to the law qf proportions betweeh stjjnuli and satisfac- 
tions, ' and we have also considered the exteL$i(*n and 
% deepening of wants in respect*of quality within*th£ pro£tes- 
rtve personality of the individual. We must # now study 
•th^ same C i# oli^tion and progress in, another of its phases, 
viz., the progressive unfolding of # ^ociality and social per- 
sonality within that individual personality. For the study, 
of consumption cannot •be? complete unices, by introducing 
the principle of co-operation, we sec* how consumption 
becomes richer and more complex when social consumption 
becomes more and more an integral element of individual 
consumption. • 

• From tlfis ^ooint of view the stages of consumption may 

* be noted as follows : 

(1) Feasting in the hunting or family group represented 
the e:> r ffest forms of consumption. At this stage social 
enjoyment rften took the form of committal feasfs and 
choral music and dances. (A caveat must be sounded here. 

# Cannibalism or preying against one’s own species for pur- 

poses oi food was an abnormal or pathological phenomenon 
of primitive tribaUifa. Thef err who begm with this a$ a ( 
nprmal trait of primitive mentjjfity.*) This horde or herd 
feasting was also accompanied by struggLjfor existence whkffl 
was mainly a*«truggle for food in an environment of limited 
supply. •* • * • 

(2) Gradually vjtb increasing d^erentiartion of the indi- 
vidual from the*family, hofdc? or tribe, individual consump- 
tion 1 w if ^ individual or corporate production develops, t ^nd 
the physiological principles of repair and # subsistence come 
to be more anymore enapfufsistd as a factor of individual 
work andc* individual consumption. At this stage the 
instinct of appropriation,* storing, ownership and mastery 
appear, as well as the institution of individual property ; 
and consumption is carried on ifl accordance with the Jaws 
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, of utility which we have already discussed. The individual 
conSupiptioo, iif coiY junction v^ith inclividtial appropriation 
c and moncqtoly, is gradually carried to such an excess that 
it takes the •fopiii of unsocial and Wen anti-social consump- 
tion <p the excesses ancf •exacerbations of greed, gluttony, 
sensualism and selfish indulgence in luxuries, though ‘These 
are 4 sometimes checked by sumptuary jaws. ‘ 1 

(3) Fkv.jfy, the iniquity qn^l waste of individual ednsumj}- * 
fion are generally recognised .till the individual finds that 
hi* realises his highest satisfactions only .when they • are 
socialised. The laws of -association and sympathy, the re- 
*s^nance of numbers, the effects of mimesis, are some of, the 
psychological factors which enhance the intensity and 
volume of satisfaction, and, therefore, in the art of con- 
sumption, social consumption comes to play a leading part. 

Gradually, social consumption is lifted up to co-operative 
consumption, of which the essence is that individuals come 
together and club their resources in conviviality ^d social 4 
enjoyment, and find that the more they share their enjoy- < 
ments the more these enjoyments multiply and deepen — 
which is the characteristic of a*ll disinterested consumption. 
This is the co-operative stage of social consumption, which 
is reached in the communal or national provisions for free 
public fairs and melas , free ‘‘theatres, jatras and pageants,* 
free libraries, museums g.nd art-galleries, public baths, tanks 
a»d water works, free gardens and excursions, games and 
sports, etc. These havcVlcyoloped in the £ast and the 
West as* continuations and» survivals of the old communal 
feasts and dances, or the mediaeval pag^uift^ and proces- 
sions, on thb basis of the * instincts of gregariousness 
and sympathy ; bu{ in the ethipaV reconstruction of 
economic life these incipient* and instinctive phases of 
social consumption must assume more and more tfrf*Well- 
defin^d form 4 of a conscious co-operative consumption 
which will satisfy the progressive demand^ of an unfolding 
sociality. Thus, in the ctho-sociological plane, a new and 
distinctive quality enters as a factor into social consumption 
which gives it a higher place in the scale of personal values. 
Thu development of a higher personality is at once the cause 
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and the effect of co-operative. cgn$umptifln, and on this 
line too -in the.sphefe of oon$uny)tiy« w4iich t has h<*l a # ' 
history too often marred by egoistic and unsoci^i dhyeldp* 
ments— we are moving, towards a, type «of. th% individual-* 
in^the-com munit y and 1 the ^oi^mijflity-in-tlic-incfividu^. 

Individuals as Units of # Coilsuijiption.— rfaving 
sttidied*the different stages in the* evolution of wants, vk; shall 
. now enunciate certain principles suppfementing tjjpse llHvs 
o? consumption in the sphere of utility and satisfaction 
whigh we haf e already discussed on fjie basis of the Weber- 
Fechner laws. These principles of Consumption relate not 
to Jhc fundamental elements such as stimuli and 
satisfactions which cut%r*into the function of cqpsump^ 
tion, but to the individual consumer taken as tt unit of the 
economic structure. In any economic organisation the 
following morphological principles are found to be in 
operation • . * • 

. (i) Production and consumption being mutually com- 

plementary, as we have seen, every consumer is a producer 
as well as a consumer of values in a normal industrial 
organisation Parasitism (rf the classes and pauperism 
of the masses a fc both excluded as abnormal dt degeneration 
phenomena. , • 

# (2) Similarly every prodilcetis a consumer as well as c 
producer of values in £ny normal industrial organisation. 
This is* based on thy fundamental principle ®f physiological 
bajancc or Recuperation. And this,* as we have already 
noted, excludes sweated and u^d^r-paid labour, sla\ie labour* 
and traffic, iffcck-renting and exploitation, generally, as 
phenomena oI*ci£generation. • * • 

(3) Not only are «onsumption and producljon thus linked 
in a chajn of natural necessity # and natural justice, but also 
constitution brings on consumption, as production brings 
on production, in any normal sequence of industrial activity. 
The same principle of conservation and reproductivity. 
which, we have trendy seen, applies to production, applies 
also to consumption. f Thk is based on tfyp fundamental 
principle of the progressive expfhnsion # and development 
of wants, which itself is the psychological expression cjf a 
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biblogical necessity, vift.fi the progressive adaptation of life 
'to *-the enyiroAmelU. .And It lead3 us 4q the concept of 
dynamic efficiency of the individual, regarded as an economic 
ageni, a^bpppsed’to riieyc static efficiency. In the interests 
of individual as well as j;afciai adaptation to the environ- 
ment, ft ncw wants anVl ne\y capacities unfpld in progressive 
exparhion.and this is whkt is meant *by dynamic efficiency .\'7) 
Accordingly, all forms of unproductive consumption (con-, 
Mimption of luxuries, etc.), \yhich by ultimately ^le^ding to 
satiety and disgust, of to loss of vital energy and capacity, 
do not lead to new wants and new consumption, and thus 
^militate against dynamic efficiency, arc excluded in a nopual 
economy as phenomena of degeneration. Wants connected 
with such consumption are among the morbid wants which, 
as we have seen before, accompany degeneration. 

Social Utility and Co-operative Productivity. — As, 
in the field of production, the development of co-operation 
brings on a new clement in the form of bp-operative* 
productivity, which is an integral element of productive* 
efficiency, so, in the field of individual consumption, the 
progress of co-operation adds* a new factor in tlfe form of 
social utility which enhances the individual's satisfaction, 
and thus adds a new element' of utility or value. Thus co- 
operative productivity as* *a hew dimension of efficiency 
or productivity, and social utility* as a new dimcqsion of 
Utility or satisfaction, are 'cognato concepts in economic 
theory and parallel 'developments in economic organisa- 
‘•tion, which are b$ing brought more and more to the front 
. as formative forces of the economic wo ( rltt with the pro- 
gressive expunsio'n of that ’elemental constructive force 
which we haw3 seen at work in the r beginnings of life, in 
plant forms anil animal societies, and* which has* found 
i|,s t highest manifestations in the social and toitbrical 
series. « 

* The concepts of co-operative productivity and social 
utility which ‘have been deduced frofn economic analysis 
\\prk together in actual life by producing more «njd more 
cbmplex forms of ..economic organisation in new structural 
developments of co-operative production and co-operative 
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cgnsnnjption, ana tnese morpjiogenctic experiments * in 
industrial life, will onty lift to a lcvfl qf coifcciogs selection," 
and organised ethical endeavour those incipiest arid Jh- 
stinctive communal constructions wind fypeg «f 'economic * 
life, which will form 'the 'sul^a'of investigation ir» the 
descriptive portion of •this worl^ 

• In the preceding chapters \fc Jiave studied tlTe .principles 
o! economics by analysing theip into their physical, biological 
?md* psycho-sbciplogi\l elements, such as the physical ami 
physiological equivalence of energies/or the psychical equiva- 
lence of stimuli, and have formulated the various economic 
concepts, norms and categories into which these (foments 
have been worked np in economic evOlution • and which 
will guide cits future course. 

These elements furnish more or less constant conditions 
and have given rise to universal economic laws, fhey 
•govern die* course of economic evolution as its regulating 
*and limiting conditions; but they do not ’supply it with 
its motive power. Human nature as a bundle of ele- 
mental Sistincts and dispefcitions is at once the materia 
prima and cru&a efficicns of this evolutional*/ movement. 

It is these elemental instirtets, impulses and schemes of 
.social values which, working' within the limits of the govern* 
ing laws and regulating conditions furnished by the physical, 
physiological and psychological constants, produce divei^e t 
multilinear Series in diverse jco^bmic regions and cultural 
zones. In the next chapter we proceed analyse*instincl£ 
and impulscs* # ajid their corresponding lifc-schcmes and 
social values vdnch furnish tile foundations c*f comparative 
economics. • # • 

In studying these foundations we shalfnot depart from 
the "method we have pursued in the foregoing anaty^is 
of the first principles of economics. Building on the basis 
furnished by physical, ^physiqjogical and psychological 
(including ^ocio-psychological) conditions, Regarded more 
or les^ cs constant ai?d universal, we hape introduce4 a 
plan of treatment, which seeks tb combine (i) a deductive 
mathematical analysis in the formulation of concepts, 
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laws and nor trial curve?, ,(2) a genetic-historical ^method 
in tracing ,the *progj;essjve unfolding of different economic 
categories* ideals and organisations, and (3) a method of 
comparative-regional economies, - on the plan and pattern 
of multilinear as oppV^ed f to' a unilinear evolution ; ,all 
leading up to Ijie goal of a Universal Economics. 



D. THE FOUNDATIONS OF COMPAKAtlVS 
JiCONQ^IICS. 

CHAPTER V 4 . 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ECONOMICS., 

• 0 

Classical Economics Based on an Inadequate Psy*- 
chology. — Classical economics has based its scheme of 
valuation on*a psychology w^ich rec'ent advances in psy-* 
yhological neirtice have proved to be inadequate, if pot 
£alse. If is the psychology of the old associational and 
hedonistic schools which forms the basis of current economic 
science and which must giv» place to the new psychology 
of instinct, especially in* its social bearings, tlftit now holds 
the field in the analysis of. human motives and social 
institutions. * , , , 

The economists basc # their hedonistic calculus on the 
balance* of pleasure pnej pain, df whfch the single aim is to 
secure the greatest happiness at *he ‘least cost of .painful 
effort. Accordingly in the department of # economic activw 
ties the following motives are emphasised as of primary 
(if not sole) ir^oTtance : — » * • 

(1) Desire for gain, and fear of loss. # 

(2) !jepse of appfofriatiqp pr ownership, with storing 

and possession, thrift and abstinence. # # 

(3) Desfre to maintain a standard of % consumption, 

> comfort, respectability and solvency, fear of pauperisation.^ 

(4) Motive of cfistinction, novelty and variety, such as is 

implied^ for instance, ill the production anc^ consumption 
of luxuries. * * 

(5) Sense of security, a disposition to be satisfied even 

/w 
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with small but sure, stsady and cumulative gains, protection 
of "life and property against f risks, fear ©f, unemployment. 

* Among - the excitements and excesses are vanity, osten- 
tation, ‘'speculation and panic feai (as implied in crises, 
depressions, booms, etc*)., , a 

AIL these are woviTn as it were info a web of Enlightened 
Self-interest which seeks to secure the ideal of individualistic 
justice** The only mode, and method by which this can 
be successfully attained, according tp classical' economics, 
is free and unlimited competitioiy which, it is mgeti, 
secures in the end to every agent in production the just 
and exact share which it produces. 

Rco.mt advances in social psychology have upset the 
social fouiidation's of this hedonistic calculus, and have 
brought to light an indefinite number of instincts and im- 
pulses of which man is a bundle and which in their primitive 
and elemental character are universal driving forces which 
work the social mechanism. Among the fno're important 
of these instincts which have economic significance may be 
noticed the following : the instinct of gregariousness, paren- 
tal find domestic instincts, nligratory instinct, fnstincts of 
self-assertion as well as of subordination, i evulsion against 
inferiority and against confinement, the instincts of work- 
manship and construct iventss, etc. Some of these elements 
are worked up into compounds . in the form of complex 
dispositions and acquired tendencies. (-3) 

Curiosity, for instance!, as a motive of human behaviour, 
is ofteli far-reaching in its economic consequences, though 
it is an intellectual instinct which canpdt be reduced to 
mere hedonistic impulse. Similarly, adventure and enter- 
prise, the value of whjch for the opening up of new industrial 
vistas cannot be over-estimated by the' economist^ cannot 
<he properly explained in terms of hedonistic motive. A 
glance at the evolutionary history of human conduct or the 
behaviour of the precmsois of the human race, confirms* 
the conclusion that activities in the organism are mainly 
instinctive and are but rarely influenced by calculations of 
gains and losses Similarly, it must be obvious to all 
students of anthropology that the primitive man is very 
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faj remote from the economic irvu*, though *he has a fairiy 
complex economic life* Several ecynopic societies in Ahe '* 
rudimentary stages of evolution are, according tq Jth<? Jixed * 
and arbitrary standard* of the ccprfomiSt,* considered as * 
uneconomic or pre-eftnonSic Accuse their economic t be- 
havio$ cannot be pigeon-holed as indre cjpsire for gain. 

In modern economic* society th* preference for labour 
.with tho family and in the Borne environment, jjpr latfd 
investments where oM social connections exist, or lor capital-* 
fttic. invest nfen^s war-purposes* purposes in which 

profiteering is condemned by the cg^italist himself— offers 
other instances of the operation of natural instincts and 

# impulses in determining PcShomic activity. # These h^ve not 
received adequate recognition in economil', theory and prac- 
tice. An economic calculus of values concerned in ternfe 
of mere pleasure and pain must necessarily be individualistic, 
for we cannftt conceive of disembodied general pleasure* 
and pain i\% distinguished from that of individuals. An 
unregulated competition and a scheme of # individualistic 
distribution with their tendencies towards individual 
separa+isfh and social disintegration are but logical outcomes 
of such a norm ctf values. Indirectly this theorty of valuation 
has brought about a state of sophistication by casting the 
£pell of individualism on it of making romance out of it. It. 
will be difficult to determine how much of the responsibility 
for social disruption *and unrcst f in the West should be appoj;- , 
tio^ed directly to hedonistic ecojjbmiis and how much to 
the social hypnosis it has given ^se to. Jhat the present-** 
day individnalfciji is a product of abnormal economic 
psychology isVobvious in the recent tlfough* wide-spread 
attempts at the formation of groups intermediate between 
the stgt® and the* individiiak This groTip-formation is 
based on* motives much deeper than the hedonistic ones, 
motives tliat are inherent in the constitution of man. 

* Some of these have been jsolated as bein^ those instincts^ 
whose simply an3 effective operations are fSmiliar in the 
biological scale, while others, be they compounds or modifi- 
cations of the primary instincts, of- a ne\y system of hum£n 
motives, remain yet to be analysed and identified. Sqch 
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group formations arq J>i\t results of the resumption of 
• function by th( natural motives and noriqs of human action. 
1 The^sspp that we draw, then, from the collectivistic and 
compiunal. experiments of the present is twofold! In the 
firsj; place, economic psychology is rescued from the clutches 
of the economiq man muttering ins infallible formula of 
pleasure and pain. Secondly, such intermediate social 
gioupings chow the real way to economic fulfilment which 
has been ‘checked in the existing economic pr<Jcr that 
has ignored or suppressed some of che elemental active 
tendencies. 

Misconceptions of Social Psychologists.— So far this 
"is an ^d vancc by recognising that human social behaviour 
in the mass- is not actuated by estimates and calculations of 
feason, or by the conscious operation of principles acting 
as motives, as the doctrine of enlightened self-interest of the 
^classicist has „ assumed. IJut the exponents of social 
psychology, in spite of these contributions to a more correct 
analysis of behaviour, have themselves more or less laboured 
under three principal misconceptions in their view of social 
conduct and institutions. First, while it is true that it is 
instincts and their separate satisfactions which drive the 
organism, individual as well as social, it is at the same time 
, true, and in larger and larger measure with social advance, 
that there is a regulative element whose function is the 
balance and ce-ordination 01 instincts apd satisfactions and 
their reduction to a scale and gradation of calues ; — and 
uthat this element is the intellectual or rational element in 
man. (9) Social institutions are the outcome of this process 
of standardisation, i.e., of co-ordination, regulation and valu- 
ation, of instincts and their satisfactions, and accordingly 
regulative social concepts, po^ms and' c itegories 0 play an 
equally important part with the primal force of instincts and 
impulses in tfye maintenance and evolution of social life. 
Secondly, in their analysis r of primary instincts and impulses, 
the social psychologists are apt to emphasise the r 61 e of the 
instincts of fejir and of anxiety and pain as the prime 
movers ;n the organic world, a view which they support by 
chemical observations of* the changes brought about under 
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such circumstances by glandular, sections, •and consequent 
modifications in £lood» pressure and circulation. Others; * 
again, have found social origins in* pathological^ ^ibtifrmal* 
or degenerative phenomena, which tjiey regyd non^al in * 
prjpitivc psychology, dt whfch the^ind survivals^ modern 
life. J 3 ut all this lays jif exagger ate’d #mp|jasis on a partial 
truth. ’While no cfoubt the ever-rccgrrcnt stress of pa*i, fear 
jmd anxiety, and of fevulsiOxi artd revolt, 4 'has tended tjj motrid 
social evolution and social institutions, yet thosS* other in* 
stincts which ^.te conlbrned in fhc que^t after positive satis- 
factions, and winch emtribute to the sum of positive well- 
being, arc far more important tts constructive and organising 
agencies in the sphere of economic progress. Such, # f or ex-* 

’ ample, are the parental and domestic instincts, the instinct of 
building thg home, the gregarious instinct leading to congre- 
gated life in villages and towns, the instinct of storing and 
possession, the instinct of workmanship, tjie instincts of 
novelty and*distinction, and above all the social and political 
instincts tflhich are being progressively developed. In the 
same way the normal instincts and impulses of man common 
to primitive and civilised life are more real sources and 
origins of man’s* social constitutions than thos<f neurotic and 
psycho-neurotic tendencies which certain fashionable schools 
of social psychologists are £pt # tp usher on the sta^e as a # 
sort of dous ex machina in solving the problems, of social 
evolution. Thirdly, # social psychologists have often misse^l % 
the significance of the dynamic character of human nature 
which exhibits the progressive unfolding # of new a»d con w 
plex instincts and impulses in adaptation to the changing 
environment, Vbtfi geographical and traditional. (10) Even 
those who have eschewed the pathologist's fallacy ordinarily 
confine # themselve« iR their sjirycy of formative instincts to 
elemental and universal factors like food, clothing, shelter, 
sex, the intpulses concerned with protection ai^d propitiation, 

► etc. But they have failed to ^.pj^reciate the economic and^ 
social constructivSness of the developing and fnore complex 
wants, tlje wants of tl ft taste, the imagination, and the 
social affections, the intellectual wants, the political wanfcs 
which in their rich and exuberant variety have super- 
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vened on the w simple and scanty stock of primitive 
human instincts, and which have contributed to ctlmogenic 
cvolijti'on^ a most complex assortment of institutions, social 
forms and structures *a? the characteristic fauna and flora, 
as it were, of diverse e'thnic zones. " In this region lie the 
foundations of comparative ‘economics. 

Neglected Psychological Factors in Economic 
Science .—A sane and rational view of the origins of eco- 
nomic organisations must keep in view all the above factors. 
Wc proceed to note some of the moi ^striking and weighty 
of the psychological elements which have entered into the 
economic evolution of society, and which even now press 
for practical recognition and Adjustment in the field of 
economics, though’ 1 economic science up till now has fought 
shy of them and has thereby acquired an abstract doctrinaire 
character : 

* (i) The parental and family instincts have received no 
due recognition from the economist in his calculations of the 
standard of efficient subsistence. The individual' labourer 
has been taken as the unit instead of being considered along 
with his family, which after all is the social unit tmd must 
therefore be the unit of consumption. Thus, wages according 
to the economist depend upon the marginal productivity of 
labour! But this is only, a mechanical formula, because 
neither the specific productivity of labour itself nor the mar- 
gin can be determined, not Deing independent or separate 
entities. What is important is that wages form only a share in 
^•he distribution of the total produce. And accordingly any 
vital theory of wages as opposed to a merely 'mechanical and 
doctrinaire one must take into account the Essential factors 
which determine the total produce asiwell as the separate 
share distributed to the labourers. Thus the pitnimum 
standard of consumption which is necessary for the subsist- 
ence of the labourer and the maintenance of the "volume of 
v labour in a state of standard efficiency is the most important 
factor both iif determining the total produce as well as the 
share thereof due to labour. This minimum is itself deter- 
mined by forces and conditions outside of labour, the mode 
and standard of consumption and vital efficiency in relation 
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to the requirements of the family as ai; economic unit, includ- 
ing the Conditions of healthy child-rearing. *The minimum ■ 
of * natural or lining wages ' is specific for given fpndijions - 
of family* rearing and ma;ntenance # in different industrial 
societies and among different? classe^4nd sets tfie lower lynit 
in the determination of^vfages } Vhile the gange of fluctua- 
tions (Jefends upofi the equation o^demand and apply of 
labour, of which the* ‘ marginal* productivity 5 formula i^«a 
limited application which is ncitfte/determinatc nor # suficient.# 
Xhe volftme of tlemaiVl as welfas of tjje supply in the case 
of labour depend, asVe have seen r on considerations of 
productivity and efficient subsistence *• but, if the operations 
of ccftnpetition under existing conditions of monopoly and * 
‘want of fluidity be left unchecked, the minimum of living 
wages is encroached upon to the detriment of economic pro 5 
ductivity ; here the concept of ethical competition comes 
into play to remedy the maladjustment, and # while serving* 
the ethical eflds of justice restores the true economic equili- 
brium. mis the parental and domestic instincts as well 
as the values of domestic life and family ideals enter into 
the econ<*nic calculus of v^ages, and applied economics 
therefore ought definitely to accept the regulation of w^ges 
by the requirements of healthy, family life and child-rearing 
as part of its programme of*ecgnomic betterment. # 

* ( 2 ) The instincts of workmanship and constructiveness 
which tfre among the primitive instincts of man, whicl^ 

' have furnished the tiasis of the original crafts of weaving, 
drawing, pottery, building, ett, and which now await 
further development in new directions of art and craftsman- 
ship, have beer; uflduly deprecated in the era .of machine- 
product? on, aifd economic science in its invgstigations of 
the conditions of production has jgnorffd this aspect of labour 
as one of ^hc most fecund and progressive factors of work- 
manship. in the analysis of the prices of commodities, tfie 
*cost of production has not takgn into account the element 
of artistic workmanship as Entering into the quality of the " 
product, while in the demand for commodities the estimate 
of utility has missed the value derived from aesthetic satis^ 
faction. So far as these enter in^o the "determination of 

F 
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the values oi commodities tney nave been considered more or 
les£ as disturbing pr abnormal factors giving rise to fanfcy, 
bobby or "monopoly prices. But any statistics of prices 
would show that* artistic production and aesthetic enjoy- 
ment in relation to thtf^quality of products are very impor- 
tant* elements that #onntfl?y enttfr into the determination 
of deferential prices. ,Thus the pconoi'nic theory of ^he 
valuation of goods suffers a oheck in its 'quantitative analysis 
r by being' unable to reduce ' to quantitative * measurements 
the distinctions of quality based on /artistic ^workmanship. 
Similarly, applied economics has ransed fts superstructure 
exclusively on the basis of ‘machine-production on a large 
scale, with its emphasis of quafcttey rather than excellence 
derived frqm individual variations in consumption as well 
as in workmanship. Under this rage' for quantitative pro- 
duction the crafts are supposed to be primitive or mediaeval 
survivals, and aesthetic enjoyment is considered to be the 
monopoly of the aristocratic few instead of beipg the birth- 
right of the race. The great problems of the adjustment 
of machine-production to art, and of the requirements of 
quantity to those of quality, regain to be treated i v economic 
theory as in', economic practice. ' % 

The economist has hitherto measured utility by reducing 
all satisfactions to a common '.denomina tor, forgetting that 
there are irreducible differences of quality which arc incom- 
mensurable, eyen as the Benthamite form of the hedonistic 
calculus in utilitarian ethics forgot similar qualitative 
differences amon^ pleasures and pains. But as John Stuart 
Mill sought to remedy the inadequacy of ^ merely quanti- 
tative standard by recognising qualitative r disjinctions among 
pleasures, a similar correction of the ^analysis of utility is 
necessary in economics if the actual* differential prices of 
different kinds and qualities of commodities are to be 
^plained by the economist's rule of valuation. J There are 
so many discontinuities and incommensurabilities in different, 
grades and qualities of things, a* ising from their very nature 
as well as from differences of subjective estiinate, that the 
average or resultant price is given only as a matter of fact 
and is incapable of being presented as a continuous curve. 
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Tljc m^tginal utility is thus incapable of analysis into its 
ultimate factory *nd the fofmula # is ^tnly* a mechanical, 
abstraction that has sought to standardise human* satisfac- 
tions and enjoyment regardless of differences*' in tfieiF nurture 
anil quality. , * , , • . .• 

(3) Jliere are also other instincts find ♦impulses ^vhich 
similarly underlie certaifi economic? phynofncna or iifstitu- 
jions, e.g., thy instincts ot su*byiission and l&^jlarshfp, 
wfiich Ijave created aristocracies, hierarchies, exclusive* 
breeds as we : i as Ijighei^personality-classes. The endowments 
of land and property ror “ the personality-social classes ” 
to gi\e them sufficient leisure and opportunities for disinter- * 
ested service as well as for* the cultivation, and enrichment 
of culture, the setting apart of land or of tithes, ‘cesses and 
taxes fiom the national income for the purposes of main- 
taining the conditions that are favourable to the nurture 
of inventors, ’scientists, artiste, poets and -other men. of 
genius, arcM&oflomic phenomena which have been certainly 
conducive to social progress, and which have their spring in 
the primitive instincts of submission and leadership, con- 
sciously ( <f-ordinated an(J organised into institutions to serve 
social ends. • . 

The attempt of the workmen tt) seek control over the indus- 
trial management, co-operation, trade unionism, syndicalism, « 
stiikes a # nd lock-outs arc*also other directions in \Wiich the 
( same instinct of leadership and mastery seek fo find expres# 
sion.in modern conditions of gco®omic life. In economic 
production the instinct of conetreictivenes* or creaflveness* - 
is mixed up witlftljc instincts of self-expression and mastery; 
and, as these arj; elemental ancbuniversal driving' forces, their 
repression has led to*thc disturbance /T the economic equi- 
librium in#a widespread industrial unsettlemcnt and unrest, 
and r^lso to the divorce of industry from art and from tfeo, 
human ancf personal note which is so conducive to the finer 
•cultural developments of personality and humanity. In the « 
reorganisatioiy)f arts h.nd handicrafts and the efue regulation 
and consol of machine-produetion, which pioneers of modern 
scientific industry are beginning to ‘set before themselves as 
their programme, the aim would be? to satisfy these healthy 
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and perennial instincts by securing in the actual industrial 
ariangempnts ‘that each individual worker r may realise that 
he is a part owner and manager of the capital and specialised 
machinery in a joint concern which seeks to give play to 
his , distinctive individuality in production and adjusts his 
share of the pro fits 'to his special requirements in the matter 
of healthy living as well as personal culture. And whsT is 
more,* iq national economv could be regarded as sound which 
r docs hot provide for the maintenance and nurture of 'the 
leisured groups and “ personality-socTil interests ” by setting 
apart a portion of the' national incoiile and thus gi ving them 
opportunities for service through such forms of creative, 
humanistic and spiritual activities as arc suited to the special 
^ifts and* training of the individuals who may naturally 
find their way to a legitimate place in these social groups. 

(4) Another important group of impulses which underlie 
sqme characteristic economic institutions is that centred 
round the instinct of social sympathy, add ‘die herd in- 
stinct, as manifested not merely in gregarioushess but also 
in forms of mutual aid and sympathy among members of the 
group or herd, such as the help given to the old, the indigent, 
the sick or the unfortunate. The Poor LavV and its adminis- 
tration with the liabilities* of the parish or of the muni- 
cipality is only a typical instance of the working of these 
impulses in the economic field. And more modern and im- 

* proved expressions of the same are exhibited in the budget 
provision for insurance Against old age, accidents, sickness, 

* mentafi deficiency and disease, the liability of maternity 
and child-rearing, including provisions fo* orphans and for 
education, 6tc. 

In these and othej; matters, the onus of maintenance has 
hitherto lain either upon the .local todies or upop the state, 
c3nd no doubt a large part of these charges, e.g., those incurred 
in the support of education, orphanage, lunacy, mental 
deficiency, etc., will be met r out of the national or local reve j 
nues ; but it is coming to be more and more recognised That 
particular industrial establishments or landed r interests 
must ihclude a large part of these charges in reckoning the 
share of the produce distributed among their workers as 
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w^ges or,profits. When the incites of liability in matters 
of housing and.cgmfort, health an<J safety* of yorkers*in 
factories and mines, insurance against old age, rfdclqiess, 
maternity, etc., lias becruap^roxima^iy estirjaa^te^I by statis- 
tical methods, these requirements will no longer be left, as 
they tye now, uncertain and ilSeternfinat^ factors of* the 
remuneration of tlie workers, but btcome calculable, as ele- 
ments in -the determination of \tagcs ancf profits,' *as yiter?5t 
aifd risk are now calculable aj elements of the capitalist's* 
shary in the distributive process. Economic science accord- 
ingly will have to treat Vhe problems gf distribution from this 
morc^enlarged point of view which, by satisfying the instinct 
of social sympathy andMTe lierd instinct, will raisy com- 
petition from a mereiy mechanical and jfliysical* plane to a 
biological a* well as an ethical one. 
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CULTURAL VALUES AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS, 

Sociological Differences. — These instincts and impulses 
of which we have noted only some of the more interesting 
. and significant from the economic point of view have their 
different intensities and grades in different social stocks and 
cultural traditions of different peoples. /Their regulation and 
gradation are accomplished in each ethnic culture according 
to its particular scheme of life- values. In fact, a scheme of 
ethnic value means the valuation of these instincts or their 
satisfactions, as well as their co-ordination and' regulation. 
And the economic institutions of every such cultural zone arc? 
shaped and moulded by its particular scheme of values. 

Competition a Custom.— Social customs and Traditions 
are the outcome of various particular groups of impulses 
or instincts, which are more or less dominant, and exercise 
an abiding and cumulative influence in any particular scheme 
of social values or in particular regions of cultural stocks. 
A>mong such social customs or social categories which operate 
in the economic sphere, onjj of the most significant is competi- 
tion, which is but t> the custQjn a of economic life and organisa- 
tion in certain stages or strata of economic Evolution. For 
competition is a custom which arises out of the need of 
satisfaction oft a dominant impulse, viz.? that of the greatest 
individual gain at the least individual cost, when it is clenched 
apd rivetted by the chain of impulses that are grouped round 
the cognate ins/incts of appropriation and possession. What 
„ the economists call ‘ custom * in a narrow technical sense as 
opposed to competition is not a! secondary or adventitious 
force which by causing friction^ and setting up more or less 
rigid barriers distiyrbs a fancied economic norm. It is only 
a generic name for various groups of social forces or norms 
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which aj£ co-ordinate with the f<aroe of competition, arising 
as they do out other efquallytdemegtal.tieafthy gnd forma- 4 
tive impulses acting in the economic sphere. .They afe 
abiding and primary in particular economic zones ancfcrystal- 
lis» into economic instiruaons and iSeals. They arc govern- 
ing factors, not ri^kl bib fhientland’tffcmsilves evolvjng in 
adaptation to the trend t)f econfimitf evolution and prbgress 
*imong these particular cultural, stocks. Whaft^w# have 
called ' ethical composition ' an^ might call ‘ethical cruston} '• 
is but the conscious co-ordination of these various groups of 
social impulses and forces, and alsd of social norms and 
standards, through their action and reaction in a particular , 
. economic region with a view to the maintenance of its* order, 
or type. In <0 far as the instincts and Impulse of social 
and civilised man participate in a common trend of evolu- 
tion, or move convergently towards the common goal of a 
universal huiflanity, these economic customs and inst^tu-* 
tions of dijftTtlit social and cultural traditions, instead* of 
feeing radically disparate and divergent, move along conver- 
gent lines or radii as towards a common centre in which 
we find l fie law or the ^explanation of their configuration. 

Eastern Contmunal Instincts Expressed in Economic 
Standards. — The congeries and ensembles of customs, norms 
and conditions, which crystallise •themselves into economic • 
1 ypes, furnish rich and prqmisin^ material for scientific studies 
, in comparative economics. Here in considering the founda* 
tions of such economics we shall giv^a general view of broadly- 
marked varieties of such types gnd regiqps, and m)te the' 
essential elements, that enter into their constitution. This 
can be best djine if at the outset we take concrete illus- 
trations of the economic concepts and.catcgoriis of different 
ethnic »r cultural traditions arising out of diverse schemes 
of economic and social values based on correlated groujpp 
of dominant instincts and their satisfactions# In the East 
* a strong natural endowment *of communal instincts and „ 
sympathies l^.s mantfested*itself in certain economic stan- 
dards v^hich give a distinctive cast to its ecoaomic life and 
institutions. In India, in the coficept $nd institution df 
property, for example, individual nights have been more ,or 
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lefes subordinated to the ends of communal well-being by 
the emphasis given to joint ownership, in the family as well 
as in the .village community, in respect of land or wealth, 
whether inherited or earned. Similarly, the joint ownership 
is emphasised of the village common lands, or irrigation- 
channels, of the services o[ village,, labourers and artisans 
or of those who minister Co the social educational and' religious 
Wants *pfjfie community, 'In the system of distribution, 
•the liabilities and obligations towards ^he maintenance aiid 
support of these ministers of the higher social wants, includ- 
ing the claims of charity and hospitality, arc set apart as 
a first charge on the- harvested crop. The same communal 
instinct has in a wider field led to institutions like iswarbritti 
and mahimtei (ratc'Able contributions of merchants and shop- 
keepers), or like debottar and brahmottar (customary endow- 
ments of property for maintenance of temples, priests or 
for purposes of public charity). Again, confining ourselves 
strictly to the sphere of economic forces atid' institutions, 
we find a differential level and gradation of wages. Ip 
India, this is not maintained by competition, but is custom- 
arily adjusted to the standards of subsistence : fond these 
take into account the needs of the family and the conditions 
of craftsmanship of different classes of labour. This old 
system tended to secure fair and living wages on an ethical 
basis. Yet on the other hand, tfye standards of efficiency 
and of comfort in the tropical regions, have fallen short of 
the development they h\»vc reached in temperate climes ; 
and, accordingly* Indian productivity, as judged by modern 
tests of efficiency, stands low in the scalp. \ In the systems 
of land-revenue and land-tenure, respectively, the whole 
basis of the Indian agrarian organisation proceeded on the 
basis of the association of £h& peasant with a homestead, 
so far as possible a hereditary one, including a few acres of 
land. Accordingly, this strong instinct of the ' Indian for 
the fixed home with its appurtenance of land has prevented 
the rise and development of economic rent as q separate and 
separable sha r e for a landlord ; this being merged in the 
f&rmer’s earnings, or in the communal share thereof. This 
hgs given to Indian rents the character of revenue or assess- 
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ment for protective services ; \^tjier of ftie state, of Hie 
villagers a whole, ort)f any •constituted lotal functionary. ' 
Modern legislation, based on foreign models, has jatrfxjuced 
landlordism with proprietary rights, *and tfye # fse6 ^transfer 
or*alienation of land ; ahd it is ther^fy creating the character- 
istic phenomena connected wiA* ec6n*mic # rent. Unfortu- 
nately, however, hi ths matt it of agricultural credit the 
development of communal fofms and* institutions ^>n rffty 
cft-opei^itivc or oth$r collective t>asis has not been, carried 
to any coisfflerable extent; though occasionally we find 
in certain villages collective grain-stores, in the form of 
dharmagolas and temple granaVies, fiojn which grain is lent 
lor sowing, or for food. # Sut exploitative moncy-ler^ling on 
an individualistic tyisis has flourished tn the country, al- 
though entirely foreign to the spirit of communalism tMt 
presides over the Indian agrarian organisation. The forms 
of cooperative cultivation an^ production ate so abundanf 
that the rfl.'ed for individual borrowings for purposes of 
^agriculture, before the introduction of cash payments of 
revenue, was, in normal circumstances, much less than it 
would otherwise have been.* Co-operative industrial credit 
in the shape of doans acfvanccd by guilds of aftisans to* # their 
members has been, however, «a normal feature, (n) 

But it is not merely the sheial tradition or the social and* 
communal instincts thaj underlie this tradition wjiich have 
given tficir characteristic mould to Indian economic organise , 
tioji ; other cultural factors hav£ betn equally formative, 
such as the geographical or qliijiatic, th^ biological or thar 
ethnic, the moifcl f or the spiritual. The scale of consumption, 
for example, -fihe range and the valuation of wants, and the 
relative estimate of#individual versus socialised enjoyments 
depend ppon th® Tndian ftsyghology and* outlook of life, 
which in # the last resort may be traced to dominant or 
typical instincts and impulses and the scheme of life- values 
and ideals. • # 

Western # Individualism expressed In Western 
Econonaics. — In the West, the economic organisation and 
forces show the dominant influence of # another group «of 
human and social instincts, which have crystallised into its 
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chkracteristic economic institutions and traditions. The 
' norm of tfyp economic ijian arid the Custom of competition, 
for example, have been the outcome of such dominant 
instincts- a sv fhftse of individual appropriation and indi- 
vidualistic justice, emulation and rivalry. But latterly 
other equally tfcme&ital li stincts (J which have suffered 
eclipse- qnd repression ia greater or less degree since the 
industrial revolution, have agtiin been struggling for expres- 
sion in -tlie industrial unscttlement and crisis which has 
followed as the sequel of that revolution. Such instincts 
are those of self-expression in healthy living, freedom, and 
security, in leisure as well as in social enjoyment, and 
no less* the instincts of social sympathy and service, social 
co-operation and socialistic justice. All these are gradually 
coming to the front in recent economic legislation, in the 
regulation of the conditions of employment and of the 
hours of labour the efforts after living wages, in insurance, 
socialistic taxation, housing, land legislation, and generally 
in schemes of* economic betterment. The revolution in, 
economic practice is gradually transforming the foundations 
of economic science, and the old shibboleths of Yhe time- 
honoured classical economics are gradually giving place to 
more correct principles and concepts based on a more 
adequate analysis of economic phenomena in relation to the 
complex nature and social personality of man. 
ij All these form an ensemble of instincts and impulses which 
differentiate the typical economic organisation of the W,est 
f-iom thht of the*East. EJven when the instincts are the 
same, the valuation of the satisfactions tl jeb seek is differ- 
ent, being the outcome of a different schemed life- values. 
The mode of expression is also different. For example, 
social instincts iri the West ase sought* to be realised, through 
tfye super-imposition of the State as the expression of the 
general will on ithe individual as the economic unif , while in 
J;he East the community or grouj} is already an integral part 
of the individual personality, and the etonomip unit is not 
the* individual as individual, but the individual in thg com- 
munity or, if you please, ‘the community-in- the-individual. 
Accordingly, the socialistic programme in the West tends to 
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be accomplished through state * ipa^hincry* while in the 
East tlie voluntary of* ethical c.o-opcrartioif of ^groups. or 
communities crystallised into social categories ai^cUcd$oms 
is the method of realisyig* social progress. # • *• # 

Jn fact it is not the? individual Jis a whole man wh^ is 
the economic unit in thc^cst. . lA esteiti ecyiomic evolution 
hag broken up th<? wholt individual by a process of emdue 
different iation^ and specialisatif>n # of his functions tlftlt 
h$ has # been resolved into sitch mutually exclusive and. 
repellent fn ghTcnts as the lancllord-rngm, the labourer-man, 
the capitalist-man. Tiiis hypostasis; of functions has been 
carried out in the theory of ecfmomic^ from the Ricardian 
analysis and determlnafixlh of economic rent, wag^s and 
prices to the specific; productivity theory of Clark. These 
are all bast'd on two hypotheses : (i) that the specific 

shares of the three agents of production can be separately 
estimated as fndependent entities and form by their ag^rc-* 
gate the fotal*produce, — which is a merely mechanical, as 
opposed to an organic concept of production * and (2) that 
not only the total productivity but also the differential 
product ivfty of these factors ran in the same way be specific- 
ally determined-*-- which forgets the obvious fac^ that re^dua 
or differences being differences of totals are as much mutually 
interdependent and organichllji •inter-related as the total , 
pioducc^ and the shares^ thereof . In the actual economic 
arrangements, agairc tjie capitalist, the enfrepreneur, thg 
landlord, the labourer and the con^imef have been too much 
specialised and narrowed down # to # exclusiv(;spccific functions 
— a differentiating type of economic organisation which, 
unchecked anti uncorrected* fosters mutually repellent 
interest^ and produces friction and wastage a* well as class 
strifes antagonists* Wifji this stands in Striking contrast 
the integrative type of economic organisation which blends 
in diffident degrees these specific functions and realises their 
economic harmony and interdependence in* such forms as t 
the capitalist Jabourer, the fandlord-cultivator* the landlord- 
capitali^t.cultivator, the agiiculturist-artisaru the artisan- 
middleman, the cultivator-consurftcr, which in the East 
have helped to preserve the solidarity of economic interests. 
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Arid it is significant thgt^npw in the West these integrating 
forms are jc-a$pca*ing, # after *the stftss and conflict of the 
indu^riai ^evolution, in co-operative production and ‘Syndi- 
calistn, m*c%-o (l p(^ativc*distnbution apd consumers’ societies, 
and in many a project dtthe reunion of mechanical produc- 
tion with art, as welBas’of a£ts and crafts with agricultural 
pursuits. In its 'effects* on Qhe development of personally 
arid humanity, the different kiting type of economic arrange- 
ment leads to a separation of economic Irom social relation- 
ships and obligations, : in a hypostasis of many fragmentary 
individualities, like the? figments of the economic man, the 
capitalist man, the middleman, the entrepreneur man, the 
labouring man, the residual clairrtailt man, to the detriment 
of the whofc man ;'and the re-union of these fragments in a 
complete creative personality is an imperative demand and 
desideratum of the modern economic system. On the other 
hand, the integrative type of economic organisation, which 
works for the reinstatement of the whole marr, i * in conson- 
ance with the \thole trend of modern thought and culture as 
summed up in the main currents of pragmatism and humanism 
to-day, which are but the outcome of a synthetic intuitional 
movement mf reaction against the exaggerations of logical 
analysis and abstract intellectualism. 

Economic Institutions .and the State. - We have seen 
how cliff e r ent groups of instincts and impulses in particular 
cultural zones have led to distinctive economic institutions 
and phenomena. We have also seen how these econo jnic 
drypes so originated are co-ordinated with the schemes of 
social values of particular regions and thgnselves act on the 
latter, encouraging the development of particular types of 
social relationships and individual personalities. But a 
larger generalisation relates do, the form and superscription 
of t polity or state organisation with which these types of 
economic institutions correlate themselves. Fot example, 
the groups of hubnan instincts* and sympathies which underlie 
communalisnf and cognate social structures and institutions, 
would lead to the formation of a decentralised polity, and 
administration ; a federation of communal groups, guilds, 
and village unions ; an industrial organisation in which every 
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cultural Values. 

pjroducgr participates in ownership and mastery instead of 
being a mere topi, an?l finds the joy of self-expression in 
workmanship ; a co-ordination, on something lik^ Syndi- 
calist plan, qf the small industries* dnd cojtt^g*? Workshops 
in the villages under a common, federal and democratic 
industrial control ; ai\- ethicalfjcom'pe&tiop and a due regu- 
lation of the rights of individual proprietorship ; an Suable 
t distribution of wealth and of population ; a social qr.ondlny 
centred round the\family altar and village temple ; and., 
lastly, a humanised and socialised religion of local festivals 
and symbols which d«ly recognise /he pluralistic elements 
in man and nature. On the 'other hand, the groups of in- 
stincts and impulses >vhicn underlie competitive industrialism 
manifest themselves in the development of ar centralised 
state-polity ; capitalism and large-scale industry which teftd 
to grow into combines ; aggregations of population in large 
cities and industrial centres ; (he combination of inferesf- 
groups or •clisses ; — a world, of which the primum mobile 
is the desire to realise the social life under* the regulative 
principles of individualistic justice and individual self- 
expressidh. 
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Effect of Physical Conditions on Economic Organisa- 
tion.— No analysis of economic lorces and institutions 
will be adequate and correct which ignores the vital differ- 
ences of these economic types and zones, and of their origi- 
nating conditions and prime movers in dominant groups of 
instincts and impulses as well as in schemes of -social values, 
and it is only a synthetic, comparative and genetic economics 
which can undertake this work successfully in the interests 
of economic science, as well as the art of economic reconstruc- 
tion and progress. But it is not social psychology alone on 
whigh we must draw for our ultimate elements in laying 
the foundations of comparative economics. The different 
.economic types and zones, c»are determined not merely by 
different .social values and dominant psychical instincts and 
endowments oh particular cultural stpeks, but also by physi- 
cal conditions of regional geography and physiography to 
which, indeed, thp psychical factors are adapted and corre- 
lated in the course of evolution. It is not merely that the 
nature and kind of industries depend on the distribution of 
fauna and flona, or of mineral and othei> natural resources in 
particular geographical zones, npr merely that the character- 
istic instincts, e.g., of mountainous or sedentary, sea-faring 
or caravaneeripg stocks, arising out of geographical 'condi- 
tions, shape and mould the character and direction of econo- 
^ mic development. But what is'far more significant is that 
these physical and natural factors distinguishing economic 
regions from one another 'govern in many essential respects 
the form and structural type of the economic organisation. 

78 
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A few typical examples under the Jieads off consumption, 
production, distribution and exchange may not be out of - 
place. , Where the conditions of climate* heat ancl mature,* 
and natuTal fertility of soij aie favourable, a^ fyr example, 
in, certain tropical or® srb-tropicqf regions, the scalj^ of 
consumption and the rafige of ^ants ;jrc naturally limited, 

- and Wchfts are not $0 insistent anil intense as in less fr vAirable 
climes oj* less hospitable soils. ^'12) * • *• 

* •Reduced Proteid^Consumiftion in Tropiqal Climates* 
— Thus “wherfc* there is a natural simply of calorie, heaV 
pro 3 ucing food and h^at-conserving* clothing or shelter do 
not form such an imperative Clement, in consumption. In 
Bengal, for example, clftifcal researches tend to shqw that 
the level of proteid f muscle-forming) consumption which is 
sufficient for healthy subsistence and normal efficiency ( 5 f 
an adult stands much lower than the same level for the 
European adult, being 66 or 70 per cent., of the latter’*? 
requirements. * A fact like this is one of the basic facts of a 
country’s fconomy. It is for this reason that our family 
budgets and our countryman’s income per head cannot be 
understock without refcrencoto this biological circumstance 
concerning our. normal* requirements of consumption^ 

Here are a few family budgets which arc full of interest 
in this connection. • ## " # 

A well-paid artisan’s family of five persons (including a 
baby) in Bengal 


Foods. 

• 

\ryft13rt 

Oon- 

sumption. 

Proteid. 

0 

. * 

» Nitrogen. 

* 

Carbon. 

• 

Calories or 
Energy 
Units. 

• • 

■ 

Seers. 

• 

Gr. 

• 

Gr. 

Gr. 


1 . Rice . * 

, 24 x 40 

798,720 

107,520 

5,376,000 

3, 010,56$ 

2. Dal * . 

20 

67,200 

10,240 

99*84° 

55. 200 

3. Oil . . 

12 

— 

• 84.096 

— 

5 2 >99 2 ( 

4. Salt. 

18 . 

— • 



— # 

— 

5. Fish 

£ 

* 1^,400 

1 

— 


7,680 


00 


rKii\oir.Lr ,:5 ur \ ^vjivir mu* 1 1 v r, jca^uinuiyiiv^. 


The protcid and energy values per day will be as follows : 


f , ' . Protcid in 

Energy 

\ 

Grains. 

Units. 

Rice . ' . 

2, 188 

8,248 

Dal 


151 

Oil 

— 

145 

I ish 

39 

21 

The following is an estimate 

of the 

quantities of food 

onsumed by a family of four 

in Madr 

as : 

Rice. ..... 


i'J seers per day. 

Cocoanut ..... 


i for three days. 

Salt 


1 seer per week. 

Chilli 

J 

£ seer per week. 

Vcgi '.tables 3 


— 

Betel 


— 

Toddy .... 


— 

Milk Curd 


1 seer per day 

Cocoanut Oil 


1 bottle for 20 days. 

P 

rote id in 

Energy 


Grains. 

Units 

Rice ..... 

• 97 

5,488 

Milk Curd .... 

• 345 

525 

Cocoanut Oil 

— 

54 


Here is an estimate of the quantity of materials consumed 
by a family of five per sons’ ihcluding two babies in a Deccan 
village : - 


Bajri and Jo war 
Rice 
Pulses 
Wheat . 

Sugar 
Salt 
Chilli 
Oil . 


Per Annum. 
. 192 lb. 

• 48 .. 

. 80 „ 

• 48 „ 

• 30 .» 

■ 48 „ 

. 24 „ 

• “ „ 


The amounts of protejp and calories of energy available 
from the abo ve diet are the lowest : . 


Prctein 

(per man per day) . 
16 1 


Potential Enei%y 
(per man per day). 
615 
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• ^ * * 
Food Consumption, East a*i<J JVest.—The following 

table wtftild give a comparison be tween phe food^ consump- 
tion in*the West and in different parts of Indi^*/ '* • 


. - - - t — 1 

p— 


<) 1 

Jhetanes. ° jj 

• 

Protein (pci 
niun flvr 
day), 
{•rains 

Potent^ 
Energy 
(pei «nan 
per day) , 

• (Morns. 

* • 


• 

1 T . ' 


• 

I 25 families in po< as! part of Philadelphia 
2. 2u families in pooPbsl pai^of Chicago . 

• 1(H) 

3.-35 

IK) 

3.4-25 

3. 12 labouieis’ families, Ne'u YorkCiJ.y . 

• 101 

2/J05 

4. ti poor families, New Yoik City. 


AO 15 

$ 14 'families 111 \ ork (wages ftiMn 26s ) . 

8<) 

2,(»;b, 

, 0 1 artisan’s family in Pengal .... 

A* 

>,!s 3 

7. 1 cultivator's family Madras . 

ihi 

* 1,515 

8 1 cultivatoi’s i 1 mly In the l>eccan . 

() Standard requnements for men at mode- 

](> 

015 

rate woik in the Western Countnes 
(Atwater). *> 

• 

125 . 

3,500 

10. Football eleven in California. 1807 V 

• J 

270 

7,««5 ; 


T 


* Economic Significance of Diet. - The economic signifi- 
cance of tin* above will be realised when we remember that 
to live on a minimum of f>roteid is to run the rftk of haVjng 
thread -bare tissues which mean Jow resistance and even pre- 
disposition to disease. A deficiency, in fats, sugar and starches 
which serve as fuel may not be so serious in the, tropics, 
but carried beyond certain limits it leads to languor, list- # 
lessness and depression. But what°is important to observe 
is that it is only the loss of the physiological jjalance between • 
work and means ci recoupment or between intake and output 
that leads to inefficiency or Regeneration. Among some 
people, for reasdns of climatic and organic differences, which 
underlie /linercnt ethnfb varieties, tfiis bahnee may be 
maintainec^at a lower level of nitrogenous or proteid con- 
sumption than in other peoples and regions. , The normaf 
standard of consumption for the maintenance of healthy 
efficiency in the labftucer is, therefore, not the safnc under all 
conditions, # and* the estinfate gf protein and ejiergy valuss 
of a national dietary has therefore to be supplemented and* 
corrected by actual experimental investigations into the 
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actual food- values of different peoples and regions in work-a- 
day life. For the total result depends on other factoi s besides 
proiein and starch consumption. For instance, the differen- 
tial me lab oljsrp whicn, extracts differential advantages from 
th° same quantity of protein consumption is a significant 
fact which awaits experimental ’determination. The vital 
capacity, the integrative and the inhibuive capariiy which 
give tone tfnd equableness terthe system, the rate and intensity 
of cell* discharge, the most profound actions of the secrethms 
and the hormones ir relation to growth and normal health, 
are matters which are of as much importance as protein or 
starch in the estimate of the efficiency of labour whether of a 
cooli j)r navvy, of a factory-hand or a factory-manager, 
of a pedlar or a footballer, of a brain-worker or a tiller of the 
glebe. And accordingly a more adequate physiology based 
on a comparative and regional study of different races and 
constitutions, as well as a more scientific investigation into 
comparative dietetics based on a study of the \ ital functions 
of metabolism, respiration, secretion, inhibition, integration 
and growth in different peoples, must be a prelimin- 
ary to fruitful economic applications both in theory and 
practice. 

Blood and Urine, East and West.— From different levels 
of nitrogenous equilibrium or food consumption we can 
easily pass to differences in the components of blood and 
urine which Lear a close relation to the nature and’ standard 
of bodily activity or force production : 


I. Blood. 


Components. 

Europeans. 

Bengalis. 

Red Corpuscles 

k , millions 

5! millions 

White „ 

8,000 

9,000 

“Haemoglobin 

loo per cent. 

80 *0 90 per cent. 

Specific gravity . . 

1.057 

1,058 

Proteid . . . ° 

19 per cent. 

18 per cent. 

Total Solids . « 

2x per cent. 

20 per cent. 

Salts 

078 per cent. 

i-oO per cent. 

Chloride in Ser^im .... 

155 per cent. 

o72 t per cent. 

Coagulation . 

4 minutes 

2 mimites 

Blood Pressure 

1 15-130 m.m. 

110-115 m.m 
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* * • 


II Urine » # • 


Components. * 

Europeans 

Bengsiisr * • 

• 


« 

• * 

Quantity 

Specific gravity . ... 

Urea 4 

t 

MP re 

, # • # 

1,200 c.c. Jr 

' 1,0; > * 

1,013 ^ 

ft' 

* El fi >»■ 

Nitrogen . 

IS „ 

1 • 0 

Chlomles. . . / 

• 5« 

10. , • 

Phosphates . ... 

3 £ " 

0 „ m 

UrnfAud . v . 

07', .. 

0 ,i 

Sulphates * . 

2 * „ 

\ • 

1 S80 ,, 

u ■ 




The relative deficiency m haemoglobin may be due to 
climatic or ethnic differences which may leac^to the concen- 
tration of the constituents which make *up haflnoglobin 
or to some rubstances containing iion or salts or bone- 
marrow that form the bulk of the European foodstuffs. 
Similarly the low ;r quantity of u^a is due essentially to the 
less amount df protein consumption in the case of Indians, 
a f well-estabhshed fact in comparative physiology. 

Fallacies about Protein. — How fallacious are the ideas 
that protcirfs alone are necessary for lift*, and tjiat the $ell 
protoplasm is nothing but living protein ! The protoplasm, 
i.c., the material substratum of^ife, must be regarded^as a 
complex in wilich the proteins,' B fat«v carbohydrates, nucleins, 
salts, water and vitamin jtfay a part. And recent experi- 
ments have also clearly shown that each one m&y be formed 
from the other in the complex living ‘organism. In the 
Indian system of dietetics, with«,low proteid diet,*there 
is chance of ferrrfeatation in the bowels, and it is found 
that whenever the- nitrogenous element is increased there is 
greater increase of fcecal nitrogen. Orv the other hand the 
Hindu widows of the higher (dasc.es without exception, as 
well as the Jamas, the Marwaris, the Komatis, the Shanans*, 
the people or the South in general, thrive well without any 
kind of meat or fish. (13) Thepftrely proteid’diet in Euro- 
pean fashion is utterly disagreeable to the Indian consti- 
tution, apd* apart from a metabolic viewpoint* the clinical 
bearings should also be taken into consideration, e.g., the 
rarity or absence of gout and rheumatism. The irreducible 
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f • I s 

hittenden’s estimate is to be foiind 
of 'the poorest glasses. (14) 


* I. Cultivators. 


lyjce . . . 

10 ch. 

=C 20 OZ. 

Proteins 

50 grains. 

Da . . . 

• i „ 

— ' A I „ 

Carbohydrate . 

• 475 •*.. 

Vegetables ) 


* - 

Fat . . . . 

• 25 ,, 

Fish :• j * 

— 

<% 

< i 


* ■ t , r 


II. MftiDLE-CLASS. 


Rice , . 

. 8 ch. 

~ lf> OZ. 

Proteins , . 

• 50 grains. 

Dal . . . 

. i „ 

~ 1 

Carbohydrate , 

. „ 

Vegetables) 

1 


Fat . 

• 50 „ 

Fish j ‘ 

2 >. , 

— 1 M 

' 

* 

Milk . . . 

2 , , 




Ghee and oil . 

. \ ?! 


A 



Physiological Differences and their Economic Im- 
portance. — The' nature of the foodstuff and level of protein 
consumption, the physical constitution and * the cell-dis- 
charge, the vital capacity and the inhibitive capacity, the 
colour of the skin and the average excretions, the efficiency 
ift working power and the freedom from particular diseases 
in a particular race or region, vary in the same direction, as 
do correlated organs, and thus in the natural adaptation 
of people and region, i.e., of output of work or* the normal 
productive capacity, and the normal level of physiological 
recoupment or the characteristic system of dietetics, 
there develop different Hypes of correlated physiological 
structures and functions corresponding to the multiform 
variations i A ethnic sociological or economic types. The 
ensemble of physiological porms and conditions which are 
distinct, persist 3 nt or he?ed it ary, which gravitate towards a 
physiological type, furnish the basic materials in compara- 
tive economics for a study of many of the practical problems 
of production and consumption, labour and efficiency. 

The nature and standard of our consumption pn nutrition 
and of our bodily activity or force production, have their 
important bearings on the structural type of our industrial 
organisation, and on the 1 conditions of employment of 
labour generally. Our metabolic change^ and the pro- 
cesses of waste and repair connected with cell storage and 
cell discharge in the Indian constitution necessitate, not 
intense and intermittent spurts of energy, but slow, steady, 


minimum of protein ih C 
in v the. Bengali diet even 
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leisurely work. This is partly alsj> 4the character of th€ 
Mongoloid consumption* and metabolisnp When to these 
physiological conditions are added our tropical ^lc&t* and 
moisture, we can easily, understar^i ’why ,mtfWabt>ur *in 
India generally, and in particular in Bengal, does not sjjfw 
the samej^uahties of strepuousness, high pressure, sustained 
grit and regularity of attendance as factory labom ill the 
West. No doubt malaria is also ( prrtly responsible for^hese 
letfiargic*tendencies, and partly also the Indian outlook of 
* life a^ determining the Indian standard of comfort, but the 
bed-rock of physiologic, 1 fact on which Indian industrial 
conditions are built must H)t be lost sight of in our schemes 
of developing manufacturing industries. # Those liri^s of 
manufacturing industry and those types <?f organisation of 
labour which require long hours of steady, equable work 
and admit also of leisurely disengagement at intervals are 
peculiarly suited to the Indian labourer who has been known 
to beat his Jauropean compeer in such forms of labour in 
the actual history of British colonial development. In the 
recent history of factory industries in India we have too 
often witnessed the deterioration and degradation of labour 
due to the violation or neglect of these primary conditions, 
and the universal complaint of foreign mill-managers re- 
garding Indian labour are traceable to the instinctive efforts 
of the labourers to correct the maladjustment in the fields 
j)f biological and sociological adaptation alike. This is* 
also responsible for the development of the worlds worst 
slums in our mill areas and industrial centres where the- 
sanitary dangers* of excessive agglomerations of population 
have been accentuated by climatic conditions of heat and 
moisture, though our climate itself provides natural remedial 
agents lik& sun ancf rain if only the plan of open-air and out- 
door life could be imported into our close-built busiis arpj 
chawls. " No system of dwellings is more calculated to serve 
" as hot-beds of disease or as seed f plois of epidemics than the 
dingy tenement-roonts in the chawls and bustis, and open- 
air huts, would be conducive not merely to* the physical 
but also to the moral and social ftealth and well-being of 
our labouring population, (is) • 
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Access to Land<F^vours Communalism and Eco- 
nomic Independence. — Among other^ physical and geo- 
graphual factors that determine economic types net merely 
as regard., the kind and character of the industries, but also 
akd chiefly as regard; the morphology of the economic 
organisation, i; the influence of extensive tracts of fertile 
land such as allow of a more or less equable ancl uniform 
'diffu don of population in agricultural distribution which we 
meet with in such denselv populated countries * as India 
and China. 

This direct touch with land of 1? ;ge masses of population 
is favourable to the development of a non-cxploitativc 
humanised industry, and communalistic experiments easily 
spring up on suen a soil on the basis »of an equable distribu- 
tion of wealth. These express themselves not merely in 
the developments of arts and crafts and small production 
in connection with agriculture, but also in an interdependent 
system of village and city economy and exchange. On the 
other hand, where the physical conditions such as the 
abundance of mineral resources or water-power without 
extensive or fertile resources'- in land originate the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries divorced from agricultural 
pursuits, exploitative production and tentacular cities 
tend to develop on the*>basis of unequal aggregations of 
population and of wealth. In a. type of communal organi- 
sation where the integrative principle is at work, the 
combination of functions of land, labour and capital, which 
tends^to prevail more ot less, leaves the producers and the 
consumers less dependent on intermediaries and middle- 
men whose cxploitativeness is thus kept within proper 
bounds, unless whe^e competitive industrialism ab extra is 
superimposed on the soi 1 communalism, aad disturbs 
p jts natural growth and development. 

Again, where the natural resources of a great country 
are on a continental scale of magnitude and variety, and 
accordingly allow of a self-contained industrial develop- 
ment, the epuntry has not to depend on foreign markets 
1 and their exploitation," and, unless political factors produce 
§uch a situation, it is free from the effects of an unfavourable 
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ba^nce o.f trade and indebtedness., «l'hc economic phentf- 
mena of* migration and Colonisation are in sifch a case kte 
in appearing because the economic pressure is not *So nclk 
On the other liquid, where a hardy, adventurqu* and •fecund 
stock is confined within a country which cannot be ecj}j/>- 
micallv self-sufficient, markets. and capitalize investments 
in foreign countries, migration and colonisation, become 
economic necessities, and militarism and exploitative ft»an?c 
enter ink) alliance under the bajiner of a Christian imperial; 
ism jor the exploitation of less advanced countries and 
peoples. In striking fontrast with, this economic type 
which combines manufacturing industries on capitalistic 
lines with political and militaristic finance on an explorative 
basis stands the peaceful non-exploitatfve industry and 
international commerce of a communalistic economy which 
is the normal destiny of continental economic organisations 
of China and India, if left undisturbed by encroachments 
of an alien rfcortomic type. Here the great evils of an un- 
ethical competition in international commerce and exchange 
become manifest. The ethical competition which we have 
been clainting as a corrective in internal economics has 
equal scope in the international field, and our new concep- 
tion ot the ethics of the market, based on an equality of 
needs and sacrifices, must be* extended to an international 
division and interdependence of labour. Each economic 
region with its particular type of economic? organisation, 
which, as we have seen, is itselHhq outJome of physical and 
psychical factors, must be left ffeQ to develop along ks own 1 
lines its characteristic organisation, adapted as it is to that 
particular geographical and ^social environment by the 
survival of economic habits in the struggle for existence. 
The intepgjity and # charactcr of cuch a regioh must not be 
violated, and the same principle of self-determination 
which should be applied in the political sphere within the 
limits, of course, of the coming federation of nations and 
peoples, necessarily involves this self-determin&tion, within 
the same Jimits, of each* economic region in elation to ks 
economic habits and institutions as member of the worlds 
economic federation. 
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Historical Method Economic Study .—We have 
hitherto confined ‘Ourselves only to' the static aspects of an 
economic zone, and have shown how these are conctituted 
by <tthe* interaction oi physical and psychical factors of an 
environment. Such factors, together with changes of inchis- 
try, of routes of drade or of 'the use o( land or power as well as 
immigration, or political- accidents &nd political relationships, 
ifiakc ,up auegion’s economic history which is but a part of its 
cultural history and development. Im accordance -with the 
multilinear view of human history and (-volution which we 
emphasise, each region proceeds on ^-particular line of econo- 
mic progress though following a btoad and general trend of 
universal evolution. Economic history has hitherto unfortu- 
nately missed thi£ fact, and it is necessary to extend the field 
of its inquiry and the domain of its data so that the successive 
stages of the development of economic institutions in parti- 
cular economic regions may, be compared and collated with 
a view to enunciate general laws of progress' as '-well as sub- 
sidiary formula; applicable to the particular regions. It jis 
only on this basis that a Universal Economic History can be 
built up. For each economic region is not a stdtic entity ; 
each type or form of organisation undergoes a characteristic 
development along its own line, and these lines are not 
uniform though they may*, be 'convergent towards a distant 
goal. Comparative economics must therefore adopt the 
, genetic standpoint and use the historical method in its 
survey of the principal Veconomic types and orders. , This 
is a task which* cannot ,be attempted here, but we shall 
briefly indicate some general conclusions Regarding two of 
the contrasted economic types in the East 1 ' and West that 
follow from *an application of the historical method to the 
broad trend of their evolution 

Trail of Rome in the West.— In the industrial West, 
where man’s ..ever- widening mastery over nature *and the 
adaptation of "nature do 'his ever-multiplying needs is 
becoming a ‘central idea, the effective test of efficiency is 
the measure pf success in this direction. This has dominated 
Western history , t and that history, whether of culture, eco- 
npmy or polity, leads bask along all roads -to one governing 
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ajid central source, which is its fons^t origo. But in course 
of industrial evolution* the eVils of the .centralised prganisa-* 
tion oi (yipitalism and financialism have become manifest. 
For over all ifrthe trail <{f Rome, thc^Eternal Ci^y t>f fhe ^\tet, , 
Id ville tcntaculaire , whether we look to her central pgiffion 
(circa ^o° northern latitude) in the Western economjc zone, 
or to her equally central position in the bistory oi Western 

* polity, law and administration : die is the prototyped tier 
brood *and orogeny, and tty? same centralisation which 
sli ces j ood lor i^ her empire-building and administration, 
in her militaristic finance, her huge aggregations of individual 

property, her cconomii^exploitation of the provinces, the 
decline of the yeomanry and the growtji of her landless 
proletariat, h^s not passed away, but has only ‘changed its 
guise, being reborn as a transmigratory spirit in new bodies 
like those of financial rings, of giant monopolies and monster 
combines, of octopus cities a»d of geophagic empires. 

But th^Tgh Rome came to stand for central organisation, 

• she also continued to stand for individual property and 
private rights based on an individualistic jurisprudence. 
Within fhe limits of .the ‘particular form # or machinery 
which is imposed by the group of dominant instincts and 
values which seek the gratification of power and appropria- 
tion, there has been a continue ns movement towards indi-* 
vidualism and individualistic justice. Beginning with the , 

. emancipation of the* villeins from the vexatfous regulations 
of the feudal system, constructing freer forms of industrial 
activity in the guilds, boroughs and corporations, ari& 
building up a*highly organised competitive industrialism 
on an individualistic basis tn the mechanical age of iron 
and steam, this ideJl f of securing to every individual justice 
and freedom hets been m3re«and more realised till noflT 
when th? excesses of capitalism are sought to be corrected 
by fofms of industrial co-operation or by *state socialism. 
There is being felt in the We^t more and more an inherent 
contradiction betwfeen f the driving force of individualism 
in the inner social consciousness and the desire for power hnd 
appropriation which creates huge central organs, economic 
as well as political, which beiifg essentially grounded in 
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collectivistic and absolutist principles are incompatible 
with individual ireedom on a voluntary basis. The tragedy 
goes deeper down into the roots of human life and* social 
constitution!' The elemental instincts of man as a person 
and T rts a spirit seeking totalise a kingdom of truly human 
and social ends as opposed' tc a mere kingdom of nature, 
the instincts centred round partitive lcwe and sacrifice, 
the tnu of solidarity with, the race and with nature, the 
aesthetic instincts of self-expression and self-creation, the 
imaginative symbolism that transfigures the cult of the 
Mother and the Child — .which have Ipid their characteristic 
utterance in the East, however brol^n — have been repressed 
in the Bomc-descended civilisations in the dominant pursuits 
of efficiency and power and now work as complexes in 
the social psychoses of the latter-day occidental world. 
Accordingly it will be, wrong to consider the present econo- 
mic unrest and unsettlement as being on all-fours with the 
many industrial revolutions of the last century, for it 
indicates a critical turn, one of the historic crises in social P 
diathesis and constitutional development, and implies not 
merely a change in the gear and wheels of the machinery, 
but an the driving power of the engine itself. 

Turning now to the central idea underlying Indian econo- 
mic type and evolution, th^ effective test of efficiency has 
been the measure of success with \rhich man has achieved 
happiness and" contentment not through the satisfaction , 
of the appropriativc and monopolistic instincts, or the. in- 
stincts Of mastery and leadership over man and nature, 
but through harmony with nature and man* an the satisfac- 
tion of creative and distributive instincts. It is this common 
distributive life of the jndividual-in-the^community and the 
'xommunity-in-the-individuah»or* man-in-nafeure and nature- 
ii\-pian, which has found its crowning expression in the 
economic life in the great institution of commurtalism. 
iWithin the limits set by communalism, the organisation 
of a congeries of stocks and races, indigenous as well as 
alidn, in different stages of culture as well as of thei,r cults 
and ethos , has gone on through the ages in the story of 
Indian civilisation on the principle of synthetic comprehen- 
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^on and inclusion, not on the basis of natural selectioirand 
survival ending jn extinction or rejection of wgak^r strain* 
and ks* developed cults and customarics. # * * # 

Historical Survey 6f Indian Econo miles.— Lty us, 
trace the well-mat ked* stadia fli the history of Jtfraian 
economic organisation In the begiifnin^ we see tlje tribal 
aggregations on a # religious |;inship fiasis (Vedic gotras). 
Gradually these widen in agrarian settlements m % th<^Vil!age 
communities jvhcr<! the bond ]£ no longer religion, but kinship, 
aci*|^or fit litiqjjs, common land andVater, adoption of servii 
or of strangers, common defence and offence, common ven- 
detta, etc., and where t^v plans of settlement, the demarcation 
of private and common lands, and the alignment of touts and 
fields differ in relation to different systems of cultivation and^to 
the place assigned to the different strata of the village popula- 
tion. Each speh village community, thgugh having agriculture 
for its origin and centre, represents the epitome of industrial 
life, with f s different arts and crafts sustaining and sustained 
by the main occupation. The integrating and inclusive 
structure which communalism favours docs not allow the 
disint eg, ration of economic # f unctions and thg separajion of 
economic ft om social relationships and obligations. Accord- 
ingly communalism sets the fife economic in a just and har- 
monious setting of the whole social life, and thus the econo* 
mic groups are organised into social communities wherein, 
economic function* are transmitted into s&cial obligations 
under the operation of social* codes like those of the varna- 
asruma-dhavma (the age of thr ' Dharm* Sutras fh India}. 
This proceeded «m the basis of a certain stratification which 
placed intellectual, militaf^-administrative, agricultural- 
mercantile, and Annual-industrial, pursuits in different 
grade? of sociaf respectability— a stratification which wlT 
only adventitious, forming as it does no essential feature 
of cofnmunalism, as it may vary in different stages and 
conditions of $ocio-economfc evolution. The conscious 
and ethical co-ordi nation of the different economic and 
social interests and obligations secured the toarmony of the 
economic groups with one another as well as with society 
as a whole as a. common matriti, and persisted during* the 
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more complex differentiation of the economic groups* them*- 
Velvet, in^tl\e lafer institution# of guilds apnd corporations, 
r srehis / pdnHis, samitis , samuhas, samutthans, etc. "(later 
, Smriiis ). ' TnL harmony, of cconbrur and social interests 
presets a striking contrast with + he rivalry and conflict 
of mediaeval WcSterff guilds and corporations with one 
another, with the gencrarbody of thb people as well as with 
the body politic, forming, as these Western guilds did, close 
corporations of organised sectional intciests pften opposed 
to the common weal. In the next stage of the economic 
history in India we observe that these guilds and corpora- 
tions have on the one hand their 11 relations to the local 
bodies and municipal institutions more and more defined, 
and, on the other,' their relations to the state registered 
and demarcated by means of charters, grants, statutes, and 
ordinances. From the age of the Mauryas downwards, 
there have been efforts in India to build up a centralised 
statb, but the nature of the state which was alone compatible 
with communalism was not of the absolutist autocratic type 
such as developed in the West on the ruins of feudalism, 
but o$c which comprehended and sanctioned an exuberant 
varied y of local cults and customarics, laws and institutions 
(i acharas ), instead of superirffposing upon them the fiat 
bf a unitary sovereign wili, and thus gave rise to a new 
pluralistic type of polity with decentralised jurisdictions 
and composite 'structures. Side by side with the general 
tenor of agricultural and industrial life of the people in -the 
village communities, which* were left secure in the enjoy- 
ment of their customary rights and charters unaffected by 
political or dynastic changes, there grew up state-regulated 
and state-subsidised industries in the capital cities and other 
"^ftidustrial centres, as also in^ connection With state* depart- 
ments in control of reserved industries and monopolies, 
The advent of i t he Muhammadans brought a great dhange 
# in the polity and administration by the introduction of a 
theocratic-absolutism, with law-making authority, but 
the' economic ^organisation did not change its ^essential 
form. It is true that tlie exigencies of military conquest 
and administration led to’ the development of feudal land- 
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lordisrq or land-farming in somg anjas on a much larger gtfale 
than hhd exited previously among the ftafrmt and Scythian* 
clans and other military land- owning stocks. WftarwqJ more 
important, however, was the circumstance tfyd^ht Muham-* 
madan industrial grou]5s f vere not field together as wer^meir* 
Hindu compeers by jaste godbs and regulations, but the 
worktops and hctorie*, which we*e organised in Ih? capital 
cities and either industrial ?egtrcs Tor the ^namafeicfaire 

*8f oils, essences, candles, leather boots, and varicius article 
of Juxu ry, were run more or less on a capitalistic basis, 
giving rise to tRe profits of the middlemen and the inter- 
mediaries on a large ^ilc. Dur investigations into extant 

* industrial conditions of village arts and crafty show, 
however, that the general form of the coitimunal^organisation 
of industry in the village communities as well as in t*he 
cities suffered no considerable change. 

But things have changcd t since then. .The communal 
type of ec^notnic organisation characteristic of our economic 

# zone, which, as we have seen, is the outcome of our dominant 
instincts and values, and of a long process of historic evolu- 
tion, is lowing its foundations sapped to-day. Competitive 
industrialism, the product of other physical and social fac- 
tors and in particular of the* industrial changes in England 
at the end of the eighteenth oantury, has been introduced 
into India. To the natural strength and efficiency of the t 

„ competitive system curved from standardised production 
and the use of scientific maclijncijf haVe been added the pro- 
tection and encouragement chived from a powerful statS- 
legislation and.^dministration inspired by ideals of individu- 
alistic property and individualistic justice. Western law 
dominated by these ideals is disintegrating .the communal 
agrarian system* by Siscouja^ing commurfal rights in jrnrnm 
perty. A landlordism based on monopolistic proprietorship 
in land i£ dispossessing the peasant -pi oprietor. The family 
and the homestead have been attacked by juristic ideal$ , 
drawn from the West and *by the economic fdrees of factory 
and mill life, and of city congregation on tli£ Western plan. 
Capitalists’ and middlemen's expfloitatioji of the labour^ of 
the agriculturists, chiefly in such crops as jute, cotton, .tea, 
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etc.; and of the labours«.oj: our cottage artisans and .handi- 
craftsmen, is reducing them to a position of helpless depen- 
dence without staying power or the old communal solidarity. 

' Bu,| this is not all. Tne economic and social t unrest gives 
"a scqpe to the expression of certain elemental instincts 
and impulses of hmn: n nature which have not been given 
their proper satisfaction!- in our age-long, economy? The 
schema of social values ayd of economic organisation in 
Indian life and history have through the ages repressed to 
some extent the cravings of individual liberty and of indi- 
vidual mastery. The tipsirc for leadership and the desire 
for individual power, the impulse of Lfe- hunger, the craving 
for excifpment, variety and novelty, and above all the need 
of legitimate gratification of all the various instincts and 
capacities, high as well as low, which a degcnerateanedkeval- 
ism, untrue to the great Indian Smriti tradition, has more 
or less ignored in a mystical exaggeration of the sttmmum 
bonmn to which the gifts of the earth and ihc wealth of 
finite experience are sacrificed — these repressed instincts 
have now risen in revolt, and have led to a crisis in the 
social constitution. They have become the great allies 
of the alien forces of competitive industrialism in the de- 
struction of the indigenous social fabric. But they have 
not as yet shown any caps city* for social or economic re- 
construction. In an increase of the standard of comfort 
aqd of efficiency, in an all-round raising; of the social level, 
which would give equal opportunities to all, in the soqial 
uplift of fhe so-called depressed classes, in the re-establish- 
" ment of the old ideal of co-partnership of man and woman 
in the home and society, in thedieroic fight against all forms 
of social evil Jor the building up of a eugenic, eu-psychic 
<-rveh ilisation, the instincts of woi;]t and energy, of fight and 
leadership, of liberty and life-hunger, will find new outlets 
and healthy gratifications, and will be transmitted into 
, fprees of upbuilding and reconstruction. The social crisis 
that has come over the country on account of the mechanical 
routine to which communalistic life and organisation had 
sunk can only be passed successfully when the individual 
feel$ anew the vital rapport with his community in a 
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reawakened and rejuvenated sgcjal consciousness and'Fiis 
new-befrn instincts of freedom and life Lnd •fulness yaf*Htis- 
factionin free and voluntary self-dedication to social *ends. # 
It is a march # froni the lesser to the greater in^dwidVial, from 
tke individual-in-himseft to theindi vidual-in-thc-commiyiity, * 
which marks out the path qf modern progress leading us 
to the §oal of cosmic humanism. In the communalVxperi- 
^ments and c instructions wind? we shall outline and wlhch 
iflonc can solve the crisis of communalism, the dnVng forco 
andjniliath e can only be supplied by* this new psychological 
temperament, tins new mentality, .which will emancipate 
us from the dead effetev psychology of a blind, mechanical, 
and inert custom, ifius it is that communali^n new 
born, newly risen, and blending once •more the passion 
for power and liberty and the hunger for life with the 
quieter and deeper instincts of joy in widest commonalty 
spread and of fellowship with nature and man, will go lortlf 
into the wdvld* bringing peace and harmony to a discordant 
e and distracted humanity. 
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eft UTTER ix. 

- ECONOMIC REGIONS AND TYPES— : WITII. APPLICA- 
TIONS OF COMPARATIVE ECONOMICS. 

Conditions Determining Economic Institutions.— 

Our analysis of the foundations of comparative economics 
has shown that ' while there is a general movement of 
economic evolution, it is embodied in diverse economic in- 
stitutions arising out of a diversity of physical, biological, 
and psychical f factors, and these institutions congregate 
round particular economic regions and zones so<>as to form 
particular economic types and series. It is ' also seen 
that such types and series are determined by different 
sets of factors working together, the chief of which are : 

(l)‘ External conditions of regional geography and physio- 
graphy ; 

r (2) 111 ter nal organic factors r such as the biological and 
psycho-sociological instincts and impulses, as well as com- 
pelling life-ideals and social values \ 

(3) The historical ttadipon, which has been built up layer 
upon layer by the inter-action of the external and the 
internal factors in the life of a people. \ 

Such conditions should notv be considered only in their 
static aspect.. They are plastic, fluent* growing, and must 
— ■ ^ierefore be conceived in thqir dynamic progression. 

No analysis whether of economic theory or of economic 
institutions is adequate or scientific which does not investi- 
gate these in intimate re\atiosi to the above environmental 
factors and genetic conditions, conceived not merely stati- 
cally but also dynamically. 0 „ 

f General View of Regional Differences.— We shall 
now proceed to analyser more specifically the different 
96 
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elements that go to constitute a distinctive economic region, 
or 'centre. * • 

The complex of conditions contributed by thef eomfmrc 
geography, the social psychology and the political history 
of a people furnishes a distinctive cement in the determina- 
tion of a particular economic .type or ^egic^n as a separate 
entity.' "The economics of an island people, adventurous 
and fecund, and with strong nSigratory mstincte, mv'l Oh 
different from that of a people locked up in a continental • 
centre with plenty of fertile land, but perhaps demarcated 
by natural barriers from adjacent lands and without outlets 
to the sea. Geographical conditions such as deficiency 
dr plenitude in mineral* resources, especially of adjacent 
‘coal and iron supplies, the length or shortness of* the coast 
line, the mountainous or desert character of the country ; 
physiological conditions such as the physical endurance, 
stamina and average duration of life of a people often depend- * 
ing on latitude* and the dietary ; psychological conditions 
such as the* strength of acquisitive instincts and prudential 
motives, the quality and scale of wants determining a 
people’s consumption, the mentality of a people such as 
expresses itself in the norms of the economic man* and 
the economic market ; or, again, political conditions like 
the economic dependence or integrity, indebtedness and 
favourable or unfavourable balance of exchange due to its 
political history , the character pf the land-tenure and the, 
customs in relation to rent and property which are always 
determined by political antecedents; and, last though not” 
least the generaj sociological outlook as represented by the 
social stratification which governs the industrial classifica- 
tion, and the standerd of social values and ideals,— the 
ensemble^ f conditions like thesc^so far as th(!y are peculLx, 
distinct aqd persistent, or transmissible from generation 
to generation produce a characteristic economic situa- 
tion, which must be explained by ^ distinctive set of inter- , 
mediate economic formulae or applied principles, and which 
therefore constitutes an* economic type or jegion. Pro- 
duction and consumption, distribution and exchange arC 
all equally affected by the ensemble of such conditions 

H 
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in‘such a particular situation. They vary in the same direc- 
tion as correlated organs, so to speak, in the shme individual 
or the same species under the influence of changing environ- 
ments and* of natural selection. r It is the business of com- 
parative and regional economics to* find out such types of 
correlated economic Structures and functions, correlated 
production-consumption -cum-distribution-exchange; ' which 
ansVT to' the multiform variations in sociological types, 
and from which the economist will derive primary ossifica- 
tions and first inductions that will furnish the basis of uni- 
versal economic laws., In the succeeding chapters"" ot this 
work, we shall study the particular economic region that 
India represents and analyse it into its elements, categories, 
and laws, and in 'so doing we shall note the corresponding 
conditions and norms of a rival type associated with the 
West. 

Sub -Regional Differences - An economic type has 
besn just now considered more or less as a "distinctive and 
integral economic unit. But each type is seen to produce 
specific variations in sub-centres or subordinate zones within 
the region or type. The normal curves of production, 
consumption and population which may be regarded as the 
generalised curves of the economic region as a whole undergo 
modifications and variations due to relative changes in the 
determinants of the curves in subordinate economic centres. 
In economic ‘centres such as America, France, Germany, 
etc., any statistical study will at once show that these 
' curves'' with their statistical and mathematical constants 
are important variants from the generalised normal curves 
of the general economic type or order to which these coun- 
tries belong. And it is also to be seen that the curves and 
Aivtaistants of production, distribution, exchange, consump- 
tion and population vary in correlation with ope another, 
being subject to the same set of influences itf any given 
economic situation, and these correlated and concurrent 
variations inust find their explanation in any scientific 
eeonomic analysis in the enccmble of conditions which is 
Uius seen to constitute a sub-species or subordinate variety, 
tfiat tends to maintain its general configuration under 
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static conditions and .to undergo* developments under 
dynamic conditions along lines of its ftwn. In* Ainefica. 
for example, the physical and geographical coijditjons of 
th( i richest continent in»thc world, forests -cady growq o 
the hand of the labourer, limitless expanses of fertile *tand 
ready ^.cultivation, silver, gold and copper in unexampled 
we. 1th, “ two-thiras of the kne^vr. coal,* and all* or nearly 
aj^of the natural grs and of the petroleum of the* world ” , 
(Ingram-Scott)y* psychological conditions such as the in- 
stinct mastery and leadership of the enterprising Anglo- 
Saxons, and diverse viril ' stocks of the European continent, 
aggres-ively utilising the •concurrent advantages of modern 
science and virgin opportunity, — the soci(Jf)gical conditions 
such as the development of popular institutions under the 
fonn of local and individual initiative which give equal 
opportunities to all, a high standard of consumption depend- 1 
inf; upon th^ latitude and the dietary, the great develop- 
ment of an industrial technique which has harnessed the 
forces of nature, the waterfalls as well as the natural 
gas and petroleum, —these conditions are distinct and per- 
sistent in their operation *and have contribute# to develop 
a subordinate variety within the Western economic order 
to winch America belongs. # • 

Some Regional Differences in the Western Economic 
Order.— The following table of comparative increase of 
population, w r agcs and of manufacturing industry would 
give some of the salient econofnic facts that underlie the . 
difference between the varieties within the' same economic 
order : ‘ 


P^jsulation • * 

^ 7 , , 

1897- * 

Increase. 

touted Kingdom 

36,000,000 

39,830,00* 

3,230,000 

Purope 

343 .° 7 <* 000 
O881) * 

379.890,000 

(1895) . 

36,820,000 

Australia * . 

2,740,000 

4,240,000 

1,500,000 

United Stales 

(1680) 

(1890) • 

* 

30,155.783 1 
(T890) 

62,622,250 

(iQOO) 

12,466,467 * 

# 

62,622,250 

75,508,688 

12,946,438 • 
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Percentage ijfi Kici'ease of Population. 

U r . * 1 

( ^810 1829. 1830 1840 1850 i860 1870 1880 1890 *xgoo 1910 

. 12170 190 108 ‘172 113 182 43-84 35-43 41-22 19-48 17-5 

T1 * tQ * 36 33 .33 32 35 35 22 30 24 20 - 

, Uijit&l Kufgdoia , i7’i 15:0 iij 2-5 5-6 8 8 108 109 98 — 

Manufactures in United K/ngdom, Europe and the United Stages. 

^ Millions of Dollars 

(Mulhall/ 1820 1840 i860 1894 

United Kingdom . . r ' . 1,411 1,883 2,808 *'4,263 

i; T°P ( * n ... . 5,644 8,vii 11,479 17,352 

United States .... 268 467 1,907 - 9,498 

Percentages of the Ii crease of I^eal Wages a 

1850-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-S4 85-89 90-9^ 95-99 1900-04 
England 50 50 55 ‘ 5» 60 65 65 75 85 ' 100 

18m i860 1880 1890 1900 

United States of America . 82-5 mb 143 150 150 

it: li 1896 1906 ijii 

Australia 848 816 866 1,000 

Among the different determinants of production which 
we have described in the first chapter, the physical deter-' 
minant, viz., the natural store of energy and its mode of 
transformation, has under the American conditions received 
greater emphasis and contributed more to the determination 
of the form and elements of the production curve than in 
other economic organisations in which the natural store is 
far more limited and exhausted, and less efficient motive 
powers and agents are employed than in the United States 
of America. 

Again, labour demands a larger physiological repair and 
maintenance^ and there is a greater addition to the total 
dividend in proportion U the expenditure of human energy 
•-thus tyages are higher ‘than the scale of wages in other 
countries of the West. A he wage fund theory, accordingly, 
as is well known, docs not properly apply except as an in- 
stance in arithmetical division. Among Ihe determinants 
towages, which we have already described, the physical one 
of productivity and the physiological one of restoration and 
"efficient maintenance are the most pronounced factors which 
shape the form of the distribution curve so far as It relates 
to the wages of labour. Accordingly it is significant to note 
fjiat in economic analysis, the mfluence of demand and 
^supply, whicn was the r ( eal basis of classical English treatment 
of the wages question — wherein demand was vaguely defined 
as equivalent to capital — was put in the background, and 
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productivity was brought to ihe.fropt. Among the factor's 
of production: it was not lan 4 with its V original a$d hide- « 
structil^le properties/’ as in the old counfry, but Lfbour ,^hjph 
“ produced ” it was emphasised. Again, the afetmulance of 
land, in connection with a democratic people, has begotten ' 
a system of land-ownership which has <*nad£ the distinction 
of lane •’and capital less obvious than it was in the Hbme of 
classical. economics (Haney). # Tg1c ide*a of capital w fhe 
’Aggregate of capital goods has been criticised and .the idea* 

► of capital as a ftiobile fund emphasised, and developed. This 
thorough recasting of the concept of capital has led to the 
treatment of the rate c4 interest as a species of rent, and 
of rent and profit far less as differential gains than as/c turns 
fc>r productive investments in the one tase and wages of 
management on the other. Profit which, as we have seefl, 
arises out of surplus return to energy and skill in collocation 
of matter (including human material) has assumed from th<? 
beginning » distinctive character under American conditions 
on account of the scarcity of labour and capital. The 
importance of the management factor has been accentuated, 
and the icward of the entrepreneur for skill in business 
management, and in collocation, is a more considerable 
determinant of profits than the differential gain of a capital- 
istic monopoly. And so we find an American economist,, 
Walker, emphasising profit as an independent and separable 
share of the entrepreneur as “.wages of management.” (iQ) 
Trhe tendency of profit to a minirpum is therefore seriously 
checked, and the curve of profit exhibits tjie variation due to 
this factor. In«i]he sphere of consumption the scale of utility 
and satisfaction* is higher anc^the per capita consumption of 
food is greater under American conditions. /Thus the con- 
sumption curve and tHe related^ curve of utility and stim’J^c. 
here also 0 vary in the same direction as the curve of produc- 
tion, acadHhe curve of wages. In the same way, the pro- 
ductivity and utility curves, as w<j have seen, determine the. 
broad trend of the population curve, and lintit its fluctua- 
tions dug to biological find psycho-sociological factors, and, 
accordingly, the population curve fc different from the gener- 
alised demogenio curve of the economic order as a whole. 
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'fke pressure on the formal/ standard of subsistence is not 
so ( fclt, and hfinct the Malthusian 1 limit on population is 
cpufyteracted, though in 'this case immigration complicated 
thecprobKgi. Accordingly, the Malthusian doctrine had its 
earnest critics ia Care^, Thompson, and I^eshine Smith, 
and among modern, theorists also its importance has been 
minirtiised to a considerable degree*. Nor should fetorical 
factors be* disregarded. \Thc relative isolation of America 
and the continental variety 'and scale /)f magnitude of her 
natural resources as well as political antecedents early made 
her a protectionist country, and “ the American Hfysfem,” 
according to which home markets were to be developed and 
imports discouraged, implied in <i manner an economic 
count erpart of the Monroe doctrine. We should also note 
that a beginning has thus been made in the practice of 
dumping goods, of introducing two sets of prices for commo- 
1 dities having the same cost of production in artificially seg- 
mented markets, — a practice based upon the « principle of 
securing the maximum return out of different ia? prices, and 
one that is subversive of the great economic postulate of 
substitution and equivalence,* and therefore fraught with 
important consequences if it be generally applied and ex- 
tended to internal markets by a greater co-ordination and 
concentration of business do which there are no economic 
limits. Thus among other characteristic phenomena which 
constitute the economic situation in America are trusts and 

% 4 lr | ^ 

combines on the onehaijd, and tariffs and currency on the 
'•other, which, manipulated^ they are by close and powerful 
financial rings on a political or a quasi-pql^ical basis, show 
the influence of political determinants or efiuscs ; in other 
words, of the, politically organised instincts of greed and gain, 
a$*7pposed to ihose of conquest and fcarth-hungqr,. in pro- 
ducing variations from the generalised normal conditions 
as well as the generalised normal curves in regard to markets, 
exchange and prices. Thus* America forms a sort of sub- 
region or subordinate zone in ‘the characteristic economic 
region and zoqc represented by .the occidental cultures. The 
f<srmul£e and norms which the classical and the neo-classical 
economists of England h&ve laid down with regard to land 
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and labour, capital and rent, w ige? a-ad profits, consumption 
and population, or the economic market^ national and inter- 
national f are neither identical with, nor comprehend jd 
under, but on^y co-ordinate with these of the American sub- 
centre. For these English norms have been derived Bom 
the characteristic conditions of Great Britain, its insularity, 
its limitation in land-resources, # its crowded population and 
the pressure on the subsistence limit, its inanufahturc.r sub- 
sisting *011 raw materials fiorn without, its colonial and 
* imperialistic necessities, and lastly Ks social stratification 
and connected industrial differentiation of land-owning 
aristocrat and landless-kibourer. 

It is not that ihe American curves and norms are particular 
cases under particular conditions of ccrtaih gener^fl or gener- 
alised forms of which the classical English curves and norms 
are pure and unconditional examples, but both are co-ordi- 
nate variants or specific determinations of a general economic' 
order prevailing in the West to which other co-ordinated 
orders arc possible in other zones. (17) It is the aim of regional 
economics to investigate these general orders as well as the 
subordinate varieties or tYP es< within these orders, localising 
them in particular geographical and cultural zones and 
formulating their corresponding general and specific curves 
and norms. 



, CHAPTER "X. 

ECONOMIC STAGES. 

(I) 

Economics of Changing Aspects— Hitherto we have 
confined ourselves to an analysis of an economic region in its 
static aspects. But every region has a history of its own, 
and the stages of this history determine the part of the 
curve, ascending 0 1 ' descending, whether of productivity, 
utility, or population, and the place in the cycle of ascent or 
descent which assigns to the region its position in 'the economic 
scale. Such curves should not be confounded with the 
conventional curves relating to the increasing or decreasing 
volume of production and consumption without reference 
to 'the differential curves of ascending or descending pro- 
ductive efficiency, or utility or fecundity. Changes in the 
former, while no doubt of gr£at moment for the practical 
economist, are of little value in a scientific theory in the 
determination of an economic type or stage, which lattgr 
depends on the variations of the differential curves, as 
' appearing from a comprrison of a given situation with 
another or with itself in its successive periods. One and 
the same economic region as 1 constituted by an ensemble of 
geographical or cultural conditions lfiay exhibit by reason 
‘Wits dynamic conditions of art and invdfition an- ascending 
Qwrve of productive efficiency or productivity, or, in the course 
of its industrial history, may go through the Itlatively 
stationary, or even, per haps,' 1 the descending part of the curve 
of productivity. The American sub-centre, for example, 
irt' its earlier history of colonisation and settlemenHi? a virgin 
soil, showed the phenomena of an ascending productivity 
due to a fresh, abundant natural store ; ‘which, in spite of 
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tl^e natural tendency to arrest ai]d*declinek has been more 
or less ftiaintakied, in ifs subsequent couffie, Dy new develop- • 
ments ci t mechanical efficiency with the application to JJitbis- 
try of new prime mqvers*. As wkh° productivity* so ;with * 
utility, one and the sanfo economic region In the course juf its # 
history may show an ascending hr deseendkig scale of want 
end ulVlity. In the a early history of American and Australian 
labour conditions, yffie Yankees’ Worship of the* “ ability 
dollar, ^ the craving for the Klondike gold nuggets, or the* 
Australian prospecting for the silver mine-fields, are an 
index to that increasing excitability and responsiveness to 
stimuli which characterise thehiscendjjng part of the scale of 
want and utility. On the other hand, under semi-tropical 
conditions, the Indian relaxation of laboflr and contentment 
with immediate satisfactions, and general inertia and irre- 
sponsiveness to stimuli, show that the senile of w r ant and utility 
is a rapidly descending one. Similarly, in con elation witfl 
productivity and utility, the curve of population rises or falls 
-.in the course of its history, and, as we have seen, the econo- 
mics of ascending and descending productivity arc divergent 
in many 1 essentials. Apiong the characteristic accompani- 
ments of the ascending stage are phenomena of high v Ages, 
super-profits, monopoly gains, dynamic conditions of arts and 
industry, labour migrations ^ind'settlements in virgin soil, in* 
backwo # ods and mining t camps.(i8) # Phenomena like these 
^constitute a stage o£au economic order or region, suchasv^e 
notice in the earlier history oj America, Canada, Australasia 
and South Africa. As we have cvlso seen, it is very often th£ 
case that increasing productivity, utility, and population 
go together, arkl this is especially the case in the early history 
of new settlements and plantations, and also ki new cyclical 
beginnings undcddynamic conditions of new wants, cttpMftks 
and opportunities when they break in upon old and populous 
counties" But in such case, in the absence of proper 
adjustment between production and consumption, betweeii 
the different factors of production, land, capifal and labour, 
between* sociological customs and economicJ.nstitutionsj, or 
between political conditions and economic development, 
there may be want of congruedce between the trends of 
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productivity, utility anc^ . population, one rising while the 
; others, fall, or falling while the others rise : a situation which 
implies an economic unscttlement and unrest, with its 
hardships, friction ana embitterments, that m.ay bring about 
either an economic decadence or in economic revolution. 

(«•) : 

r *• 

’Grange** Incidental to the Economic Stage.— We 

1 have already seen how the American slab-centre represents 
a type of economic organisation in a certain stage of its 
economic history, and the stage or that aspect of it which 
we have been considering influences the type, mainly with 
regard »,to the ascending or descending curves or cycles of 
productivity and population. But the particular stage of 
history which an economic type is passing through in a 
particular case may influence it not merely with regard to 
'productivity and population, but also and mainly by intro- 
ducing or developing new modes of economic grouping or 
organisation, involving significant changes in distribution^ 
and in scales of valuation as distinguished from increasing 
or decreasing, productivity or' utility. This may be illus- 
trated by a reference to the phases through which communal- 
ism is passing or has passed in the course of its history in 
the East as well as the West Iii the West to-day communal- 
ism casts its shadow a$ a coming .event in the progressive 
vnfolding of tiie constructive force, of co-operation, as ^ 
principle of social grouping. As we have seen, after,, the 
polymorphic and.particularist phases in the feudal regime, 
co-operation entered on a period of centraRontrol or centri- 
petal configuration. But thc?,e experimental constructions 
in state-polity as well as in capitalistic economics to-day 
efftfendy ?tand in need of vifahcorrection and readjustment 
by t new developments of the primal force of co-operation in 
a new direction, viz., of intermediary communal groupings. 
^After many an unsuccessful experiment in state centralisation 
and exploitative capitalism, followed by the nemesis of indi- 
vidual separatism and social revolt, the West is now groping 
it£ way to a form ,of communalism which by its principle of 
freff voluntary grouping will seek to reconcile the individual- 
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in-the-community and the commpnitydmthedndividHal. 
By the/econailiation oi state .^control ard individual auto- 
nomy, not by anmilling one by tin othfcr as in <rtate-c»l]rc- 
tivism or ’unregulated individualism , the West develop 
a favourable ’field for texperimer s with social groups on 
a Eee voluntary basis, which will give sfyipe to in&pient 
tendencies and make a*t>articular Western variety df com- 
munalism possible in the bitur* \ oth a§ an economic lage 
And as an economic order. lAit in the East comihunalism, 
has had inomer history. Here comipunalism is an ancient 
institution, and w^ must note the stag^ it is passing through 
at the present day. The geographical and psychological 
• conditions of many a sen*i~tropical or fertile Eastern country, 
and many a socialised ethnic and cultural* stock, Jiave been 
favourable to the relatively early appearance of this com- 
munalism in a rich and exuberant variety in however simple 
and homogeneous structures. In India in particular, as* 
we have already seen, the physiographical, psychological 
and cultural conditions have been and are favourable to the 
Auiintenance and development of this communalistic order 
and type, though this is nojv brought into conflict with 
an opposed economic t^pe, as represented chiefly by the 
Western countries. The phenomenon of conflict of economic 
types will be treated later. • 
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* ^EVOLUTION OF TYPES AND TflEIR STAGES. 
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(yl) Rudimentary Forms. 

Study of Economics by Types and Stages.— We have 
seen that every economic region represents not merely an 
economic' type blit also an economic stage ; in fact, the con- 
crete or actual economic organisation of any such region 
or centre is an economic type in a certain stage of its history/ 
1 As in biology in studying an animal organism we must assign 
its place in the zoological classification as a species or type, 
and also its place in the evolutionary series oi animal life, 
so when we study an economic organism or organisation the 
same double reference is necessary. And this dbuble refer- 
ence* implies a different emphasis on two different aspects. 
When we study an economic order , we attend more to the 
static conditions, external oi internal, organic or extra- 
organic, geographical or cultural, and the static correlations 
of consumption and production, of distribution and exchange, 
which are produced' by -these conditions acting as abiding 
‘ influences ; but when we, study the economics of the same 
region as a stage of economic evolution, rtre attend more to 
the dynamic changes in the<' environment which constitute 
history as well as the trend of modification to which the 
‘ ecbnOnrh: organism as a whole is subject. ^ * 
tl Wc have considered in the previous chapter certain 
special phases which enter into the constitution of a stage 
in economic evolution such as an ascending or descending 
curve, or the morphology of the social or economic group. 
Here we shall enter into certain general considerations 
Jcgarding the nature of the evolutionary series in economic 
forms and institutions as Svell as certain incidental phenomena 
108 
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such as rudimentary or less dr eloped stage^nd the conflict 
of starts iri ’different degree of development, whether 
high or* U>w, and in so doing we shall lay dotvn cefUqn 
rules of competition and co-opgranpn which should govern 
as ; a code such intercourse be tween 'tliffcrer l types or st Jges. 

Progress and Arresf ' Tfcre is an evoliftion of economic 
functions and institutions, e.g., yi the successive appearance 
of hunting and past ^re, domestjcahon of animals dnd agricul- 
ture, handicrafts and manufacture, factories and commerce,* 
as yell as a corresponding development of economic forms 
end organisations like those of barter, money-exchange, 
divisjpn of labour, capital, credit aijd banking. But in 
different peoples and regions this course has a tendency to 
evolve up to a certain point, after which lliere is stagnation 
or arrest, due to defect of inner impulse and the conservative 
taboo on innovation, and variety. .Such stagnation is 
usually associated with isolation and segregation in an inhos-* 
pitable habjtaf such as a barren coast strip, arid steppes? or 
.noxious jungles and fastnesses. While the theory of race, 
so far as it erects an impassable barrier as between pro- 
gressive and unprogres^ive Stocks, is mythical as regards 
their potentialities, there is no doubt that history shows 
that there are jerks, arrests «ts well as decadences in the 
course of all sociological evdluti6n, including the economic, 
and th^t these phenomena of discontinuity and break mark 
J?oth the history of economic functions and* institutions 
well, as of economic forms aiyl organisations. Accordingly 
we meet with peoples in different stages, some rudimentary 
and others advSviced, and we meet also with hybrid and 
transitional foilns. These jxtc really nature's experiments 
in the adaptation r J stocks to environments? and are but 
incidctftal to a course* of trial and error, the sucw«cfukhiio 
surviving, and the unsuccessful ones dying out because of 
the maladjustment. And from this point of view, the 
economic struggle in any pedicular case' is but a phase, 
of the struggle tor existence of the racial or social type as 
a whole, «of which the economic type forms a,part. Accord- 
ingly, the question of these rudimentary or less advanced 
economic types^md their place ih economic history or pro- 
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gress cannot be) Lreated' independently of the broader socio- 
; logical question of the persistence or extinction, the progress 
( or«arrcst pf these ethnological and sociological types. We 
shall fina this to hold gc id if we refe: to the principal sub- 
stitutions in the ffeld of economic functions and organisations. 
The displacement of barter by moneys economy, of immediate 
bypnediated consumption c f prc-capitaiistic by capitalistic 
production, of hand-power by the machilic, of animal trap 
sport by mechanical traction, of village faua by central 
markets and emporium^, of rural economy by urban economy, 
of industrial credit by co-operative credit, or of laisscz fairo 
by state control, is not a mere ccoromic displacement, but 
means a. transition from one condition of racial and social 
adaptation to another. And when these changes in their 
volume and intensity amount to a revolution of the existing 
economic order, the crisis is one which concerns ’the successful 
or unsuccessful social adaptation of the people or region con- 
ceriled and determines its life and destiny. It is .well known 
that in recent years the extinction of the Tasmanian, the 
immense diminution of the Australian aborigines, the 
deterioration of the Maoris and of the Kaffirs are due to 
wars as well as to ill-regulated contact with an alien culture. 
The law of progressive adaptation to environment is an 
inexorable one to which alf peoples, primitive or advanced, 
are subject. Natural selection of economic constitutions 
and organisations is a process which cannot be stayed. 

Control of Economic Development. -But, as in social 
so in international life — inTact, in all complex evolution — 
there arise choice and conscious controKwfyich condition 
the operation of natural selection and determine its direction, 
though they do not by any means suspend it. It is thus 
thaf^th(f Spontaneous process 1 of natural selection becomes a 
conscious, organised, rational selection determined by ideal 
satisfactions or ends. We shall therefore proceed to study 
The conditions which, in the present state o* racial conscience 
and racial evolution, should govern the economic competition 
amdng the different peoples and regions of the earth. The 
essential requirements are the creation of a body of rules of 
the game, concepts of fair play and equitable ihter-racial 
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and inter-regional dealings w ticji should p/ more or tees 
binding, and which should corCorm to the requirements of 
biological # and sociological science as applied to thh evolution 
of races and regions. Such an evolutionary code must in 
th? end be more authority + ive than the emp’rical c.onvenuons 
of international jurists or the # arbitrary decisions of "force 
and diplomacy. 'Phis l*\rs out ^exploitation, force of fraud 
in dealing wi<h steaks, however Aidimentary. • * 

'•Colonial Exploitation. — Tropical or planters’ colonies, 
^uch as the West Indies, Ceylon, Singapore, Mauritius, por- 
tion’s of Nhtal, etc., rest frankly for Ihe most part upon the 
basis of the exploitation of one race by another, very fre- 
quently by means of indentured labour. They arc* really 
.an inheritance from the old days of slaver^ and, e'fen if their 
social system had in it the elements of permanency, which 
it has not, it ivould still be a system that it is highly unde- 
sit able to perpetuate and still less to imitate The terrible 1 
event of “ Reef Rubber ” with its toll of ten million Negro 
lives in tin* Congo State is the logical and necessary con- 
sequence of the adoption of the exploitation theory. It is 
too often the case that^in the Westerner’s dealings with 
Tie less evolved stocks the so-called “ benefits of civilisa- 
tion ” have been thrust down their throats, not because 
they wanted them, but because to do so has sirited his 
commercialism. Hordes of alien labourers have been 
imported under conditions of inequity and tven brutality 
in the name of cheap labour and efficient production, while 
reflections on the deterioration of both nices, advanced dk 
well as rudimcnp r y, have been quieted by the thought that 
this is the inevitable outcon# of the contact between an 
inferior and a super or culture that arrogates, to itself the 
right of. spreading light all over the world/ancMoot pay 
some pricp for ii. It was Lord Selborne who, as High 
Commissioner of South Africa, stated that the indentured 
system of labour was even wor«e fgr the employers than for 
the employed, ihe moral degradation inseparable from 
it may pjrove a serious offset to the tempgrary material 
gain. Its flagrant abuses directly *and indirectly affect tlte 
social and political life in the colonies. The Sanderson Com- 
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mittec, which v^s apporr te^l pnly a few years ago, observed : 

Indian Indentured Labour.—" The aim of the planters 
wlio'fiad suffered so" severely from the entire discontinuance 
of Slave labour was tocj often to acquire complete control 
over the labour-market by means of regulations and ad- 
ministrative measures which aimed at compelling the cooli to 
re-engage himself on the expiry of his indenture raider than 
discouraging free settlers.-’ Jhc laws delating to Indian 
immigrants introduced into several colonies “ gradually 
assumed a complexion less and less favourable to free- 
dom, and . . . were framed and administered iff' a spirit 
of substantial injustice to immigrants/’ (19) 

Thus the indenture system which came into existence 
about the year 1834, after the abolition of slavery, repeated 
more or less the evils of slave labour. Recently the Indian 
indentured emigration to Natal and Mauritius was prohibited, 
yet the system is still left in force in respect of emigration 
to* the British colonies of Jamaica, Trinidad/ Biltish Guiana 
and Fiji and to the Dutch colony of Surinam. 

In the early part of 1917 Lord Chelmsford’s government, 
with the consent of the impel ial authorities, prohibited the 
further emigration of indentured Indian labour, and it has 
been officially announced in the House of Commons in Eng- 
land that there is no intention to revive the system after 
the war. The report recently issued by a conference of the 
Jndia and Colonial offices ( has recommended a scheme of 
assisted emigration fronulndia as a substitute for the inden- 
• rured labour upon which f thc colonial industries had for so 
long depended. Certain safeguards have b:e,n proposed ; but 
as long as the artificial stimulus of official agency and the 
nefarious system of recruitment are employed to promote 
emigra-tk.. of the ignorant ,an^l simple Indian peasant, the 
emigration cannot be of a voluntary character ; while the 
labourer, who will not choose his own employer and will 
have .to live for the first, six-months of his life in the colony 
under a modified form of indenture, cannot be regarded as 
free. The speial and moral dangers of the rgcruitmenj 
by individual rr$n, and not by families, and of the up- 
rooting of the old family and social ties and of customary 
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social sanctions, will still remain ; *while a / long as free 
rights of citizenship internally' and the principle of 
reciprocity exterrfially cannot be completely Recognised, 
improved conditions may at best ushei the “ coo /i*hea vans " 
in the colonics, tainted,* as these ere, with the poisons of * 
indenture and inequity — not settlements 911 a free # self- 
governing basis in wliiclf capital and policy may be actually 
or potentially controlled by labo lt. • # 

very unfortunate accompaniment of the indenture • 
system is immorality. The law requires that the number of 
female immigrants must be 40 per cent, of that of the male 
immigrants, and the women need not be the relatives of the 
male “labourers The consequent paucity of womeji and 
the importaton of prostitutes or women of*The lowest classes 
have; been a fruitful source of vice. In a Parliamentary 
Keport for March, 1914, the sex-proportion among the aver- 
age Indian population of the various colonies} showed that, • 
in Trinidad *md Tobago, there were nearly twice as many 
males as females ; in British Guiana there were about 26 
per cent, more, while in Fiji there were nearly 2\ times as 
many males as females. Iir>Fiji the cooli lines near the 
larger mills are literally described as prostitution housfc J>y 
the Indians themselves, the wymen under indenture being 
sought by indentured as well as fr^e labourers, and the social , 
and housing conditions arc such that it is impossible for 
these Indian women to keep their chastity. They are held # 
d 5 wn by indenture in’tlie cooli lmc$ whether they like it or 
not, and, constantly solicited and cohabited jvith by men whb • 
come in a great # v.pmber of cas'°s with the full intention of 
using the women who are boiyid down by indenture in the 
lines, their fate is becoming more hateful year by year. When 
one indentured Indiait faomanhjs to serve tifree iad*T f '*red 
men, as well as various ‘outsiders, the results as regards 
syphilis and gonorrhoea cannot be in doubt. yVnother most 
regrettable feature is the startling npmber of “suicides associ- m 
ated with the e^uhomic situation. The aveiage rate of 
suicides p^r million is 4$ in Madras, and 63 in the United 
Provinces. But in the colonies we find the^following figures 
for suicides per n^llion : British Grnana, free population 5^, 
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indentured ioo^l: Trinvlqd}, fyee population 134, indentured 
400 c ; Fiji, free population 3/1(7, indentured 926. 1 .Another 
d^n&£r arises from the temptation of thb colonies to rein- 
denturei ' 7 >n Fiji, in spite of the Indian government’s request 
to release the Indian labourers, contracts have remained -in 
force and the Fij 4 government has neglected to repatriate men 
and women who had already finished their indentures. (20) 

* f ln Ceylon Indian labourers have toliye under conditions 
of inequity and even brutality in the name of “ free labour. ’ 

After a vigorous agitation maintained in India and Eng- 
land, the ordinance of 1916 was passed in Ceylon under 
which children have been totally exempted from imprison- 
ment, women arc made liable to simple imprisonment only 
on a second conviction, and men remain subject to imprison- 
ment with hard labour, as before, even on a first conviction. 
The government of Fiji had abolished imprisonment as a 
punishment fpr all labour offences, and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had directed the governments of Trini- 
dad, British Guiana and Jamaica to eliminate from their 
statute books, before the end of 1916, the power of imprison- 
ment for labour-offences. Tkc capitalist interests in Ceylon 
ar<? overwhelmingly strong, and the Ceylonese form of slavery 
hides its head under the nqjne of “ free labour/' This is 
why, under the existing ordinance, breaches of civil contracts 
are punishable and are punished with imprisonment, and 
a evcn women are not exempted. In gaols the unfortunate 
women are compelled tfl herd with prostitutes and other 
‘ bad characters. 4 Women pre also exposed to serious dangers 
when warrants against them are entrusteej-tp men for execu- 
tion. Such dangers arc increased by the incitements offered 
by advertisements offering rewards for dhe arrest of “ bolted ” 
coo^j.,':: u 'ch, &ays the Madras Time*,', cannot but remind us 
very forcibly of the old slavery days in America when 
runaway slaves were advertised for in the newspapers much 
in the same style and evgn in much the same terms as these 
advertisements for “ bolters." 1 The Indian government has 
expressed itself strongly on the evils of the present^ system of 

1 Lord Jiardingc't remarks on the resolution regarding the abolition ' 
oft the system of Indian indentured labour. « 
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recruitment by kanganics and of *ying lai/>urers down # to 
the estate that gives the advance, and is pi favour of a system 
by wh^l; each colony, through a tax on estates or tt*eir 
products, woqjd financ v the paymen' of advances, *anti import 
cool is who would be at liberty to se r ve whatever piaster 
they chose, thus makiijg it ujmeccssaiy feft the inctyvidual 
planter *to pay for the individual ino/f.and thus be led ^o 
consider 1 hat he has a right of property in nim. hi ojv far this 
impracticable or will remove t^e evils of the present system 
remains 10 be seen. 1 Both in Ceylon and Malaya the other 
evils of tfie indeniure system, such as the low proportion of 
emigrant women (62, 95o t females to 20^,220 males in Malaya) 
and the danger of the illegal injuring of tl^c character of In- 
dians from the nature of the emigrant coolis, are prevalent. (21) 

The employment of slave labour, or of indentured labour 
which is but a hybrid between frecand slave labour, methods 
of trading intercourse or economic exploitation which profit 
by the introduction of exotic vices such as prostitution and 
gambling and of noxious drugs such as alcohol and other 
intoxicants unadapted to the indigenous constitution or 
climate, arc but a compound *of barbaric force%and civilised 
fraud and must be blamed as iniquitous. Similarly, regula- 
tions which keep in view the ousting of the indigenous popula- 
tion from the land and the checking of the populafion in a 
way calculated to attack their moral statutes imposing alien 
systems of economic comm«rqial law in relation to pro- 1 
prictary rights, interest in pioney-lending, payment of 
revenue in cash instead of in kind, landlord’s economic rent, 
etc., based on arwklien jurisprudence which may be advanced 
but may be ill adapted to jh« traditional environments, — 
these and other phenomena of unregulated economic compe- 
tition mugt be condemned as nsfas by an internaTWfrdi code 
regarding The dealings between civilised and backward 
peoples.* 

Danger of Enforced Social Change. — And it may be laid 

down as a still broader p^nciple that the superimposition .of 
an exotic social organisation of cultural system upon an irtfii- 

1 Imprisonment for Labour Offences, published by the Ceylon Social 
Service League. f * 
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gerio us one, thoUlesstkapl/x, by political force or admini- 
/ strati vc authority by qm&-politica.l missionary activity, 
go^s Vgaiijst the fundamcfitcil conclusions of a scientific cth- 
noloby aTidV scientific sojiology. Th(# social customs of any 
race "or region ar(%but ttfb customaiV responses which hatfe 
survived as a r&ult f of 'selection in adapting the inherited 
instincts and other internal organic factors of the* people 
to 'the external environment ; and suchr customs acquire a 
cumulative momentum or force of inert l ia which is believed 
by some to vary as the; square of the mass concerned ; and 
accordingly any attempt to displace the ihdigenoiis system 
ab extra and abruptly by a "body of laws or conventions, 
however advanced or complex, which have their origin in 
divergent physical 1 ' and social conditions, must lead to the 
upsetting of the balance which constitutes life, and, indeed, to 
social disruption and decadence. The rights of rudimentary 
’or simpler cultures against the so-called higher cultures and 
civilisations ought to form a chapter in the intei nhtional code 
of a modern progressive humanity. 

Go -operation of Races and Regions.— We have just laid 
down the negative conditions and the limits under which com- 
petition and natural selection should work in the economic 
intercourse of races and regions. This will form the negative 
basis of an ethical customer ethical competition in the inter- 
racial field corresponding to the ethical custom or ethical 
competition in'thc indi vidua 1 sphere of which we have already 
spoken. But what ‘we chall now propose relates to the 
positive side of this intercourse, — we mean the co-operation 
of races and regions, — which is no less significant for the 
economic progress of humanity. This co-operative activity 
will manifest itself in various ways, of which a few instances 
ruay^ijr^Tien that point to urgent vital needs of the world 
development to-day : 

(i) The equitable sharing of foodstuffs ‘'asd raw 
materials of essential industries as well as of monopoly 
possessions of natural facilities and economy in the use thereof 
by* mutual understanding among different states or peoples, 
this is being recognised as a prime necessity of the world’s 
economic position after the European wav. 
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* ( 2 ) The free recogpition c^f fayfehnatiorfd right of Vay 

on land # and*sca, sq that lat^-locked states in the centres of con- 
tin cntsunay have access ftb/he market y and empofiu m^of/he 
world , and the soverei^ j claims of a ..date to its st>il shajf not 
stand in any case as an insuperable' barrier ‘denying ityieigh- 
bours tlte necessary egress or access fo the s<?a or othe$ means 

transport, and tins impeding v/erid communications. a is 
is an essential con'dition of co-operative productivity and 
distribution In* international economy. Internationalisation* 
of the grqpt commercial highways and waterways of the world, 
tunnels and canals, with the u^e of railways of one state for 
purposes of transport by another under recognised inter- 
national conditions, is an equally important desideratum. 

(3) Instead of leaving discriminations and preferences jn 
tariffs (and in other commercial and financial relations) to 
nations bargaining two by two or to special conferences^ 
the nations sjiould adopt the principle oh the open door 
and unconditional most -favoured -nation treatment. 
‘-•Colonial monopoly and the exploitation of the outlying parts 
of the world by nations which control them politically must 
be discarded. Tariffs of dependencies like* India gnd of 
countries in the situation of China and Siam should be iflade 
not in the interests of the ccTmmcrcial nations which have 
goods to export, but in the interests of the peoples directly 1 
affected. The economic foundations of world-peace can 
i)c truly and broadly lard by international arbitration in tartff 
disputes between nations, and byrinternational investigation 
and decision as regards shipping® trade or*financial discrimi- 
nations or conctssions to politically backward countries, 
or any exceptions to the gene? al rule of equality of treatment 
and opportunity. i'Jic interests of world-^afmony on the 
one hand, and, on the other, ?he interestSfOf ^RM^litical 
units dependent on superior nations, together with.Jhe 
fundamental political and geographic relationships, should 
be carefully balanced. The* cases of Chin^t and* of the 
component parts of th<* British Empire are test cases for; the 
League “of Nations. For they raise the inost vital ol # all 
questions, that of economic relations of the member states. 
There is the thebry of mandates. Are they or are they* not 
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to 'contain an ‘Yopcn ” clause ? Or is the mandatory 
Estate" to be allowed t b modbpoEse the economic ' oppor- 
, tuiutifcs of. the territory entrusted \b> it ? In the latter case 
no i ,eagjue will ensure ' A peace. The • League should take 
steps |o give up tl>e treaty ports and abolish ex-territoriality 
in China and encourage" her to adopt a code of corhmercial 
law. A new consortium II;* s been proposed which wil! finance 
her with loans, will embody no government guarantees amjl 
"Will threaten her with no posable infringement "of her sove- 
reignty. The proposal, if carried out, would mean that parti- 
cular powers would no longer have predominant "influence in 
particular regions in China. 1 (22) Conversely, the dominat- 
ing political position of Great Britain, and the political and 
geographical relationships among the different parts of the 
British Empire, though these have their legitimate claims 
for differential treatment and opportunity, should not be 
exploited to secure economic monopolies and privileges 
that may threaten world-harmony by encouraging the concep- 
tion that commercial competition is still to be political 
competition, and vice versa. 

(4) The introduction of an 'international medium of 
exchange, and an international regulation of the output and 
supply of gold and silver for' purposes of currency, which 
were long proposed, are seen in a new light from the point 
of view of comparative economics. This is necessary 
not only to prevent fluctuations of prices and periodica. 1 
crises, but also to remove 1 the artificial barriers and dykes 
preventing that free flow of trade as well as of capital for 
investments, which may be compared to thfirrigation of the 
field of co-operative productivity. 

(5) The adoption of the principles of Ho -operative credit 
and CTOlptirativeprofit-sharioig as theftasis offoreign 
investments of capital in the reclamation of forests and 
barren or unhealthy tracts as well as in the development of 
cailways, means of communication, industries, etc. Hitherto, 
undgr the prevailing system of exploitation by foreign capital, 
a ddbtor country tends to becoihe more and more indebted 

1 The acquisition of Shantung C>y Japan is, however a contradiction of 
the principle. 

4 
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an4 a creditor country A o reap hk«v£ and scpre tne profits. 
This is so because such debit a ad credit have been conducted 

# ... * o 

accordiiig»to the principles of individualistic credit and ls rf vy, 
but the existing syster is bound to be replaced b^ ohe b^scd 
on co-operative credit. 1 ' 

International Co-o£>eratiV>n Iilu^trafed.— Ba^cward 
c ountrit > like China and Persia warn capital, and a six-power 
loan or a foreign company investment may be an. impetus 
t(? their ‘econ >ipic development, but under the operation of 1 
the present plan their assets have to be mortgaged as it were 
to the detriment oi unborn generations. In a new economic 
order* when the method of co-operative credit becomes estab- 
lished in the international sphere, as it is coming to be»estab- 
lished in national economy, and international 'funds as 
contrasted with present-day multiple-power loans or national 
funds for investment are created by co-operative production 
and contribution, the evils of exploitation will have had their * 
day and a new era of co-operative “ internationalism ” vCill 
dawn. 

When tire increasing pressure of a dense world-population 
will make it necessary t«o undertake colossal schemes like 
the reclamation of Sahara, the Central Asiatic steppes, the 
Central American savannas oi» the Siberian tundras, these 
can be organised only by the ’unlimited funds and busi- 
ness ability of a comity, of nations, who work in concord 
apd can command aik inexhaustible supply of efficient* 
labour * c 

(6) The adoption of the principle of cooperative inter-' 
nationalism not <fhly in credit but also in the control of the 
distribution of the world’s surplus or emigrant labour by 
equitable reciprocity ijrrangemcnts or by ensuring conditions 
of fair play and # equa*l treatment under ap irttfcf national 
code. » , 

Co-operative Use of Surplus Labour - Not to speak 
of the drawbacks o| the indentifred system, the difficulties of 
the voluntary emigration of labour have been sufficiency 
serious .and sometimes insuperable when the communfiy 
of employers regards itself as superior to a labour population, 
variously derived, ill-organised for self-defence and labelltd 
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a$ "belonging tWu bac&Vard e ov cooli region or race. It is 
only international co-operation £hat cap best utilise the 
su^pflis labour of a region or nfoc for the rcclaamation of 
“ nb m'anT land 1 ” or white man s reserve,” organising 
the methods of recruitment amon| races, advanced or back- 
ward, and regulating the conditions of labour and; cmploy- 
pafnt in such a way as' to^make the Jand settlerlent and 
colonisation successful on the one hand, and on the other 
to place the relations of labounand capital on a more equitable 
basis. The relations of the white employer and the coloured 
labourer, especially the coloured immigrant labourer, without 
whom few of the tropical territories can be at all successfully 
developed, have .often been a blot on modern civilisation, 
and these’ can be improved not by an Anti- Slavery or an 
Aborigines’ Protection Society but by co-operative inter- 
nationalism in economic life. Cognate problems of supply, 
racial antagonism, conditions of labour affecting the parent 
state, conditions of labour affecting the laborers, control, 
repatriation, or citizenship, naturalisation and a host of 
difficulties can be solved only by international agreement 
upon, essentials. Exploitation and trade activity in the 
tropical regions must undergo fundamental change, and such 
change will include international co-operation. With a 
League of Nations in being, what sounds like a distant vaticin- 
ation to-day will come into the region of practical economics 
an the near future, because there can be no stable world peaoe 
until the international dbonomic war is set at rest.v 
League of Nations and Labour. — The League of Nations 
Covenant' has already laid down certain ideal standards of 
conduct for all nations in i’hcir dealings with native or 
imported labour. It is a decisive .step in the gradual 
recogflftinfr of the elemental lights of labour by f an inter- 
national body. The recognition of the right of association, 
the abolition of child labour under 14 and the restriction of 
occupations for young persdns between. 14 to 18 years of 
ag£, the acceptance of the principle of the minimum' wage, 
th£ adoption *of a 48-hours’ week with a weekly rest, the 
grant of equality of status to women, the institution of a 
system of inspection specially aimed at !he protection of 
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workers — these are all laid dowif^th^idqfl standards of 
conduct' towards ^labour. These conditions, however^' are 
not immediately enforceable on the contracting partic^to 
the Covenant* but eath country lhust consider 'and a^opt 
them separately for itscl'l. j 0 

It is^Sctd to reflect that in the* tropicaFregiSns of thc*world, 
where labour is sweated, unorganised fpr self-proteetioy^ 
Europe and America, and** where women and. children 
are being exploited and debauched in mines, plantations 
and ranches controlled by white capital and enterprise, 
the most important provision of the Covenant relating to 
the limitation of the working day will not be applicable in 
the supposed interests of industrial progress of the ccRin tries 
concerned. In spite of the talk of “ race equality," tbp 
very essential concrete freedom, equal treatment, and free- 
dom from race restrictions are not seriously considered,^ 
new indignities arc being heaped upon the Indians in the 
Transvaal "^vithin the empire," and drastic laws arc being 
passed depriving them even of the very meagre trading 
and land .rights that they were still allowed to retain. In 
spite of the talk of labour amelioration and tho international 
recogrlition of the sovereign rights of the proletariat through- 
out the world, humanity has still painfully to learn that the 
humane conditions of treatment f of labour which represent 
the irreducible civilised* minimum® are not applicable to 
, the tropical regions ; «iud the dasigiers ajid abuses which drag 
civilisation, with its elaborate hnd scientific implements 
of exploitation, downward bapkrinto savagery, will persist 
— the forced labour and the pretty free use of the lash and 
unmentionable modes of torfure, the unspeakable tragedy 
of a Damaraland or jQpngo or of the New Hejbrtdes drenched 
with blo6d, the Eateful imnmi ality and prostitution by day 
and nighh in the African and Indian mines and plantations 
where women’s souls are often sold with their bodies to 
overseers, inspe^rs and managers, the appalling increase* 
of murder and suicide *and the unimaginable condition of 
indentured women in the cooli lines in Fiji, «the indignities 
and lynchings of coloured men on some* of the American 
estates, or the exploitation of land belonging to the African 
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natives in the interest c«f foreign planters and mine-owners 
to tiie detriment of the indigenousnpcoples and their interests. 

„ I ' 

( B ) Transition Phenomena. 

We ^now proceed to consider the interesting phenomena 
attending the transition., aiy.l crises in the development of a 
rudimentary stage into a mere complex one. Such transi- 
tion phenomena are of two ..classes : 

(1) Some are distmbances that characterise the critical 
periods in the healthy, development of the body economic, 
analogous to ontogengtic or climacteric changes in an indi- 
vidual organism in the critical periods of infancy, adolescence 
or senility ; or, again, they may be unsettlements working 
towards a better adjustment in the conflict and competition 
with an alien economic order, resembling the febrile and other 
symptoms which appear in the struggle of the phagocytes 
with the morbific agencies that may attack the organism. 

(2) But there are other phenomena which are marks of 
decay and degeneration or are abnormal and pathological 
phenomena. ,, 

We shall treat under the same head both the healthy and 
degenerative phenomena marking a transition while. pointing 
out their respective significance. 

(1) Agricultural transition. — ( The organisation^ of agri- 
culture in its more primitive stage .united the functions of 
the landlord, the labourer andr the capitalist in the person of 
the cultivator who tilled his own plot with his own imple- 
ments. Large-scale cultivation attending denser population 
brings on the separation of agricultural functions and creates 
the landlord, the day-labourer and the mahajan or sowcar 
who Supple thj agricultural capital. This joined-with the 
exjgnsion of tillage from one kind of land to another 
(not necessarily from more fertile to less fertile land) gives 
rise to differential values of land, and differential rents. 
Phenomena like these represent a normal development, but 
these transitions are very often accompanied by abnormal 
and degenerate forms of agricultural organisation, such as 
these implied in the appearance of the landless day-labourer, 
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scrfc or villein or “ Horlge,” the of .exploitative acT- 

vances (uadan)* raqk-rentir. * and cottier, # or non-occupa^ey, 
tenancy.* • » .* 

( 2 ) Agricultural-manufacturing and ru/al-urtan 
transition. — In the course, of economic development the 
agricultural produce serves as foodstuffs jor the urban^opu- 
lation as veil as raw materials oficssentiaj industries. Thi^ 
supplies a necessary impetus to agricultural development. 
Wliat is itnpor lajit to note here i f that there is for any particu- 
lar economic condition a certain due proportion in the distri- 
bution of population as between land tillage and manufac- 
tures, and that this is determined by tbc normal curves of 
productivity, utility, consumption, and papulation fcJt the 
particular economic situation. This proportion is, however, 
disturbed by reasons of incongruent variations in these curves 
as well as by new human reactions to new social and economic 
conditions. Thp action of mercantile rings in artificially 
regulating the; crops or other produce by encouraging new 
pkmtations like rubber, copra, indigo, coffee, tea and jute, 
and controlling the movements and migrations of labour by 
free or indentured emigration, &y internal recruitment as.well 
as by a ’penal labour code, has often had a critical influence 
on the fortunes of agricultural populations, especially in newly 
exploited regions. The natural balance between the ^volume 
of rural apd urban population and industrial activity may be 
upset in either of two v*ays : by excessive realisation, which 
is a characteristic of economic backwardness, or by excessive 
urbanisation, which is a characteristic of economic parasitism. 
In the latter case, the agriculture of the country comes to 
be controlled in the manufacturing and commercial interests 
regardless of the food* requirements of the cquritry and in 
particular x>f the Requirement, ut consumption of “the agri- 
cultural population. The city becomes the middleman’ 0 
instrument for the exploitation of a subject o i servile agri- 
cultural labour. T]ic machinery is* controlled py rings or 
syndicates or other exploitative agencies. Several distinc- 
tive types of such tentacular cities may be noticed. Thefe t 
is the imperial city, of which Roipe of the Caesars was a 
prototype, in which political power concentrated in a ruling 
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class is employ'd to consume the substance of the subject 
people and to suck Vitality knit* of the agricultural regions 
a^d' provinces. There is the city of the merchant Lings and 
financial magnates wh f £ direct the movements of the inde- 
pendent interest^ of food production and rural consumption, 
and who draw huge and cumulative middlemans profits 
Avhich- cat up the profits of agriculture. Sometimes the 
financial rings use political and municipal machinery to 
further mercantile interests, as in the Tammany ring and 
other caucuses. This is a cross between the political and 
the mercantile city. Thorp is, again, the sybaritic city of 
which Paris is the eternal type, the hub of the world of 
fashion and tastq, which consumes the spoils of labour and 
, despoils the country's resources in the pampered self-indul- 
gence of the minions of luxury by organising and stimulat- 
ing its unproductive consumption. These are not healthy 
economic growths but morbid tumours in the body politic 
and the body economic with which we are "ot unfamiliar 
in the tropical and semi-tropical regions after the advent of 
white industrialism. 

Contrasted with these arc other phenomena of rural and 
firban settlements which imply a recrudescence of some of the 
primitive forms or structures of economic life as in settlements 
in the bush, the veldt, the prairie, the ranches, the mining 
camps and backwood clearings, where the " good old plan 
that he shall take who has the power and he shall keepv r ho 
can ” is in large measure revived, and insecurity of life and 
exposure to raids in the scattered squattings are the order 
of the day. (23) Rebarbarisation occurs^iiot merely in the 
outlying settlements in cotinection with reclamatory and 
extractive 'work on the land, but n ajso in the present-day 
* revivals' of ardent and rhediaeval slave' labour 4 a!nd corvee 
in the guise of forced, penal, indentured or decayed labour 
condemned to noxious mines and miasmatic jungles under 
the lash of labour scfrdaf or gang-master, or the penal con- 
tract of codes which are but fetters forged in the interests of 
capitalism. These are phenomena of economic degeneration, 
resulting sometimes in atavism, and sometimes in simplifica- 
tion, and a scientific study of abnormal economic phenomena 
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with a record of the changes in the^urves 0 / wages, prioeS 
and consumption, howeVe' exception 1 ahtl Unsteady they 
may be, # \^ould be® a branch of comparative economics* 

(3) Transition in iranufacture from simple# to m ’;e 
complex organisations* ilso transitions in exchange*.— 
In Hie gradual growth of* manafactunng industries^in a 
country fve notice some interesting phenomena accorrf|)any- 
ing the transition, e.g., the appearance of the small* work shv'jsP * 
wtlich employs a greup of artisans, specialised industrials, 
whose wo.k is a mere point in a scries in a scheme of complex 
co-operatidn of lalour and who are thrown out of employ- 
ment whenever any link snaps in the complicated chain ; 
or, again, the advantages to capitalistic monopoly accruing 
‘fi om the increased dependence on the lflachine ? finally, 
the economic friction and wastage arising from strike and 
lock-out, and unemployment, which are the countervailing 
losses to be set off against the efficiency of moejorn industrial 
and business methods. These are of the nature of critical 
disturbances ih the healthy development of the body econo- 
mic to adolescence or maturity. In their excesses and acer- 
bities "they may, however, beeome causes of Regeneration. 

Similarly in the field of exchange, along with the change 
from barter to a money econqjnv, from payment in kind 
to payment in cash, from individual to banking credit, 
from metallic to paper currency, there arise certain disturb- 
ances and unscttlements such as # an appreciating or dcpreci- # 
ating creditor’s liability, the fluctuation. of prices, inflated or 
depreciating currency, trade booms, crises ajid bankruptcies, 
stock- jobbing anph,stock- gambling in the exchange market, 
and, above all, the state maivpulation of the currency in 
artificially regulating* the standard of exchange. These 
are elements of kss arid inefficiency, som ethnos* of a very 
serious nature involving widespread ccononfic distress and 
handicap* to economic progress, and must be counted 
against the gains from money economy and public credit. 


- (C) Economic Degeneration. • 

Degeneration* as a Condition of Progress.— Bi;t, 
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critical disturbance; w^ork for the good of the organism, 
thq phenomena of degeneration in the same way are some- 
times conditions of economic progress which takes place 
b^'way c f restoration ( or reaction. . We are not here con- 
cerned with remedial action by means of social reform" or 
innovation, or the eforts and experiments of private philan- 
thropy ; we speak of new economic categories, structures, 
&;'\1 institutions that arc marks of progressive adaptation 
and arc' ushered in by the very forces of decay and degenera- 
tion. When, for example, land, which is an essential factor w 
of production, is vitiated so as to be an instrument of un- 
productive consumption or Kept in dead hand as a barren 
monopoly, or its monopoly in position or in mineral wealth “ 
is exploited agairist the public, a new conception of the land- 
lord’s responsibility begins to make its appearance, and 
replaces the old conception of absolute individual proprietor- 
ship in land rooted in feudalism and conquest. Thus, absen- 
tee and aristocratic landlordism are being replaced by state 
landlordism or nationalisation of land, or, in Their absence 
by the use of land as a public trust in certain directions 
as represented by statutory icsponsibilities of the landlord 
a$, regards elementary education, sanitation and conserva- 
tion, and these are enforced by land acts laying down con- 
ditions \T land tenure and transfer as well as the use and 
inheritance of land. Similarly, when agricultural capital, an 
equally essential factor, is vjtiated so as to be an instrument 
of exploitation, and* the “peasant is reduced to the position 
df a drudge, co-operative^ credit appears as a new concept 
along with economic legislation for the/ conservation and 
betterment of land as a primary interest and its protection 
against exportation by capital, e.g., the prevention of the 
.transfer edi land to non-cultivating ownership, tjic prohi- 
bition of mortgage of small plots or of the breq.king-up of 
land into minute sub-divisions below the margin o£ agricul- 
tural efficiency and subsistence. Or, again, when the differ- 
entiation of economic rewards and efforts, an essential 
factor of economic progress, is vitiated so as to be a source 
df economic danger and social oppression in the enormous 
disparity of wealth between the “ haves " and “ have-nots," 
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and .militates against the fundamental economic principle 
of Equivalence, of work 1 and cons kin Which we have 
named the physiological p inciple of les foration, and which 
is the very basis of the ‘economic differentiation if self * "it 
is mder such circumstan^/ s that a r*w concept of socialiuic 
justice in* distribution dawns, end ini1i;ie,s an cquttable 
scheme of differential baxatidn of unearned increments, 
monopoly advantages and cumulative? profits* Fina£yf 
when thp congregation necessary for manufacturing cities 
and centres of Industry is vitiated so as to give rise to 
hot-beds «f .disea 1 e, dirt and destitution in slums and 
hitslis, new schemes of town-planning and garden city 
building arise, which by restoring the natural conditions 
of health and cheerfulness to the labouring population 
s ( .ek to secure social as well as economic efficiency. 

In all these cases it is the preceding degeneration that by 
reaction brings on the impetus to progressive adaptation, 
and makes possible the appearance of new economic cate- 
gories and structures. But the categories and structures 
pioceed as fresh advances along the lines of evolution already 
traveled, aiming at a synthesis of discordant and hetero- 
geneous elements in new complexes and combinations. 
But we shall presently sec that there are other phenomena 
which also arise under economic stress, and which, involving 
as they do a return to simpler and more primitive types 
of organisation, appear at ‘first as tendencies to degeneration 
oi* atavism, but ar.e \n reality simplifications serving as 
the basis of original and fresh advances heralding the 
evolution of a ngjv economic “order. As Lancaster says, 
degeneration is often simplification leading to fresh evolu- 
tionary advance. There is' reason to believe that man 
himself js the pi;odutl* of such an evolutional set-back 
in the anthropoid ape, followed by a spur t f in a new line. 

Degeneration in Consumption.— Among such pheno- 
mena in the economic field a few of the more interesting 
and significant mu%t be now noted. Let us illustrate this 
first from the most eleftient^l and indispensable function 
in economics, viz., consumption. • Originally, the family 
or the horde consumed what it produced jointly, and pro- 
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djiced What it consulted jointly. This is the economy of 
umpediated cGrisumpj.iok. ,Jn the subsequent course of 
econpmic evolution, with the gradual specialisation of occu- 
pations, t^ols, property in land aqd capital, a gulf was 
created between the producer aiv^the consumer. In this 
mediated consumption there appeared a host of middlemen 
of various shades and degrees, though no doubt oven this 
ttpge may be looked up’onpis a sort of unmediated con- 
sumption for the community or society^as a whole if this-.be 
taken as a unit. The increased efficiency and output of 
such an arrangement have been subject, however, in the 
course of development of more and more complex and huge 
organisations of industry, to certain disadvantages due to- 
friction ?nd uncertainty, to the disproportionate shares 
appropriated by long chains of intermediaries or middlemen, 
and above all to the disturbance of the normal balance 
between production and the needs of consumption. The 
middlemen’s profits in complicated chain’s of mediated 
consumption and production often tend to eav up the whole 
of the surplus, because each link in a chain tends to acquire 
a greater importance in the ..co-ordination of an intricate 
system or machinery than it would otherwise be entitled 
to in a less complex organisation. And this is all the more 
true because the middlenipn are often in a position to organise 
the business of exploitation skilfully against unconnected 
and remote bodies of producers and consumers, usually 
ignorant of the situation as regards demand or supply. 
Cut a still more serious defect arises because the balance 
between production and consumption tyccomes uncertain 
and unsfeady. The producej may produce* what there may 
be none to consume, and the consumer may want what the 
producer ay not anticipate. The phenomena of over- 
production, glut, scarcity-prices, crises and booms, unem- 
ployment in the midst of unsatisfied wants, are ail traceable 
to such maladjustment. lip fact, there is always a balance 
of exchange, as it were, between bodies of producers and 
bodies of consumers, and thi§ balance may turn in favour 
of men as producers as- against men as consumers, or vice 
versa, which all depends on the adjustment of demand and 
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supply. In immediate consumptioii. or iij the commuftal 
organisation erf production and consumption, these arc 
regulate^ p proportion to each other, with an e^bet Lxt*- 
ledge of each ^ther’s 1 quirements. lint : n the €bs'ence of 
adjustment and especially where there is a great disparity, 
the appreciation of consumption-goods oi the depreciation 
of article''' and products nay go so f ir as to lead to greater 
loss and injury than die cumulative gains of the arfangeinexii 
of mediated consumption and production in normal seasons ; 
and, since men arc producers in one capacity and consumers 
in another* such economic distress is not confined to any 
particular class or section. 

Simplification in Industry.— We have begun t*> see 
'licit the complication and differentiation of intenhediaries 
have evolved to a greater elaboration than is useful or 
adaptive. And it is necessary that there should be a sim- 
plification of structures and functions in this matter. This 
is an apparcift set-back or retrogression in the evolutionary 
line, what a biologist would call a degeneration phenomenon ; 
but , as he knows, such degeneration often serves as the base 
line of an advance to a pew living order or organisation. 
Accordingly, we see in the organisation of co-operative 
stores (with their indefinite expansions and ramifications 
in the directions of co-operative production, co-dperative 
farming, co-operative credit, co-operative insurance, co- 
operative recreations, gonsumers’, leagues, etc.) which to- 
day are among the most vital fojmsof economic reconstruct 
tion, the disadvantages of friction and wastage, of ignorance 
and uncertainty ,«*'garding demand and supply, of the 
middleman’s appiopriation of Jl\e surplus and his unearned 
increments, as well as tfic unsettlement of the^due balance 
between production and ’consumption, arc all sdfl&ht to be 
remedied by experiments in organisation which imply a return 
to simpler ,-»niore homogeneous, and more primitive forms and 
structures analogous to those of •the»unmediated consump- 
tion and production of the^old horde or communal economy % 
Similarly, the syndicalist proposal to create a .community 
the industrial or political basis of which should be the self- 
governed workshop* or the self-governed craft, is an instance* 
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ofa return to'a, shnpbJr form of structure when the present 
organisation Has T>ecfome too elaborate arid* ill-adaptive. 
T ( he* syndicalists’ charge agains.^ the present organisation 
ofVepresLTitative democracy is that it has no solidarity 
because it is merely geographical; and in their scheme“to 
builcl' up the industrial And political organisation by be- # 
ginning with the non-local associations, where men are not ‘ 
‘liSld together by the artificial bond of tfimilanty of political 
opinion as in the political party, but by the fact of common 
industrial employment, they go back to the more homo- 
geneous and primitive forms of the medieval guilds. In the 
same way the socialism of Robert Owen, Louis Blanc’s plan 
for tie organisation of labour, and many of the ideas of* 
Lassalle, 1 Marx ahd William Morris, imply a restoration of 
more primitive forms and conditions which latter-day in- 
dustrialism has already passed through and left behind. (24) 
Simplification in Education.— The same phenomena 
df a return to more primitive and homogeneous forms and 
conditions in the interests of progressive Adaptation or 
fresh evolutionary advance may be seen at work in the 
sphere of industrial education, he., in the ednservation, 
improvement and transmission of the economic tradition, 
which is the meaning and function of that education. 
The older forms of industrial education carried out by means 
of hereditary craftsmanship and the apprentice system 
were based o l n the principle that education should go hand 
in hand with remunerative work and should be self-support- 
ing as far as possible, being imparted in the industrial home 
or workshop, and in the actual process of manual and 
mechanical production. But the pubhC elementary or 
secondary education with its manifold advantages have 
relegated- 4 'to the background the ancient and mediaeval 
forms of a simpler and more homogeneous type of industrial 
education. We begin to see, however, that the segregation of 
education from the life- maintaining work of the community 
has made it non-paying and parasitical, and dependent 
on adventitious and extraneous "resources such as public 
r cesses and contributions, while the inexhaustible resources 
of the work-a-day machine that sustains life are left un- 
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utilised for purpcfces of education, '{her : is also an*equ^Hy 
serious mischief in the non-adap/atun o? the educational 
training to the working life, so that ’there is education for 
functions lor which tlv*r£ is no demand. and ihqjre are Tlc- 
maintaining Unctions fj>? which there is no education. 

The entire course of primary education -aor the industries 
of a nation, followed by industrial and vocational training 
in workshops and polytechnics, fia.^ became too costly 3. 
eLJborat^ an affair, <* pecially for the simpler techniques and 
crafts which ate best learned in th° actual processes of 
making ; and, therefore, there are springing up new types 
of educational farms and colonies which have for their 
.object* the simplification and adaptation of vocational 
•training and placing it on a self-supporting basis amidst 
the actual processes of mechanical and artistic production: 
These prevent the isolation or segregation of the school- 
world from the business of life, and bring about the reunion < 
between science, technique, and the practical vocations, 
such as chai acterised the simpler and less differentiated 
organisations of the ancient and mediaeval guilds. 

Otfter instances of Simplification. — Among other in- 
stance^ of economic degeneration, being in reality simplifica- 
tion for fresh evolutionary advance, may be noted the return 
to the land and the revival of.arts, crafts and cottage indus- 
tries, phenomena of an allied movement which values certain 
elements ‘of the old econolnic order, and perceives their due^ 
ptece and necessity ih the coming e;*t of reconstruction. 
Land as the mainstay of moral and manhood, the centre of 
gravity of a stably economic order, and as the great symbol 
of man’s affinity.with nature and kinship with the mother 
earth, can alone redeem the future of the raqe from the 
slavery qf a landless proletariat to the iron rule*bi^jn inhuman 
and inexorable machinery. Again, the sfrualor and the 
monotony and the degradation of the labourer's life canribt 
be cured except by the association of mechanical industry 
with the elements <*f joy and u*eativeness as in a?t and crafts- 
manship, which give' a free pjay to individuality and spon- 
taneity in production. These are elemental functions, primi- 
tive in their simplicity and universality, which have been 
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obscured under th^ stress and strain of economic competition 
and the bewildering^ complexities' of a de-natu\*ed life ; 
and, the rehabilitation o{ these functions and restoration to 
tlicir due £>lace will Cv^tribute powerfully to the eu-psychic 
and cu-technic renewal in the earning ('ra. 

The Great JTp^sitior?,. — All these lead up to the great 
transition — the movenjent nom pompetitive-induskialism 
ethical co-operation, and from centralised structures 
and organs to group-formations and, their jco-ordinatjnn 
and union within thy central unity. For; indeed, in the 
sphere of economics, as we have just seen , the, evolution of 
complex structures, of differentiation, specialisation and 
complex co-ordination which are the marks of bidnomio* 
progress,, has been carried to so great an extent that the 
increase of efficiency has been more than counteracted by 
instability, friction, wastage, the clogging of the compli- 
cated wheels or the break-down of the machinery on the 
one hand, and on the other has diverted mosliof the vital 
energy and sustenance from the free play a nc‘> construed ve- 
ness of original and elemental instincts to the controlling 
and inhibiting force of central agencies. The phenomena 
of arrest, decadence, degeneration are rife to-day in the 
debacle of the forces of militaristic finance and diplomacy, 
anarchism; and revolutionary, syndicalism, tariff wars and 
colour bars, combines and caucuses, strikes and ciises, sex-re- 
volt and parental irresponsibility. New developments in the 
direction of more centralisation have beep after all put out of 
court, and the cry has gone for devolution, decentralisation, 
federalism, all along the line. The formation of a medley 
of groups and unions in every^ functional activity, economic, 
social, political, would naturally make /or less coherent, less 
co-ordinate/i^amd more heterogeneous structures. t Appar- 
ently this would seem to be a set-back in the evolutionary 
cdurse — a sort of atavistic return to that stage of particulate 
organisation which human history in the East and the West 
alike lias already passed through and left behind in the 
course of social evolution. Bpt this is only a “ degenera- 
tion ” for the sake of “ simplification ” to allow of a fresh 
evolutionary advance. And this advance *.by inducing the 
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formation of groups and unions on;', fTce trjuiiuuy ua ms, emu 
by providing for their co-ordination n ;he totality of jjfe- 
int crests* is one which will bring the West to a species, Of 
~(\mmunalism*a new economic nrdcj distinguished by a n; w 
morphological type. AS \\c have alrcatv seen, the r type 
of Easteiu com numalisn; with vM its emphasis on pluralism 
lias const riited a go ..t advance from particulate structure? y 
and it is an anachronism and a biological blunder to con- 
found commnnalism and its groups and group-co-ordhiations 
with rudimentary or undeveloped structures, or to regard 
them as interesting specimens ir a mifSeum of social archaeo- 
logy. *But, with the coming advance in communalistic 
.experiments in the West, occidental observers will* soon 
have an opportunity of studying living specimens in the, 
fields and marts of Europe. 

Three Stages of Transition.— It may be laid down as a 
fundamental law of biological and sociological evolution 
(including the ^economic) that the transition from one stage 
ce order to another is not a smooth and continuous line, 
but shows breaks and discontinuities, in the appearance 
of hybrid, monstrous and abnormal forms, fhere experi- 
ments fn nature's course of trial and error, some of which 
are then used as starting-poinfs of a fresh creative spurt. 
Some of these tentative forms are, as we have Shown, of 
the nature of “ degenerative simplification," ^nd when any 
of. tluxe are used up* hi the nJrrnstrirtivc process there 
appear' a sort of cyclical return to a more primitive type. 
If we care to formulate a law gf Three stages which is only 
an intellectual tthi vent ion for the course of evolution, 
we may then state it as a subsidiary law that the third stage 
always tends to show ap essential community *vfth the first, 
inasmuch !is redintegration or ^yndhesis unde%wfnch we may 
conceive the form and function of the third stage is in 0 »e 
sense an extension and unfolding of that origfiial unity and 
homogeneous simplicity wbrih # are* the marks *of the? first 
stage. But the third stage uses up all the gains of the inter- 
vening second stage, viz., differentiation and specialisation 
of structure and functions, division and complex co-opera- 
tion, on the one "hand, and on the other the checks arfd 
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counter- checks v^resml^d by cent ral inhibition and control 
> wK’ch appear as a sH-off against disruptive tendencies, 
iilujtj'ations of the Law of Transition. — Illustrations 
of this law abound ir\ contemporary economic evolution. 
The redintegration of land, labour and capital, whether 
in the guise of trie socialistic st;ite, or 'that ot^t^he new* 
^'oppmic, man with His hen on land and capital, or the 
aided emigrant settler answering to t]ie original unification 
of the three functions ; thd reunion of the .functions of the^ 
producer, the middleman and the consumer ,in the. co- 
operative store move’ment ..with all its expansions, and of 
those of the producer, the capitalist, and the entrepreneur 
in cd-operative production, and in syndicalism ; the re- 
appearance of barter exchange in the higher fields of bank 
credit in the working of bills of exchange and the clearing 
house system ; the revival of arts and crafts, cottage and 
subsidiary industries, hand-production and hqnd-machine ; 
the return to nature in the garden city, and inodern village 
and town planning methods ; the rehabilitation of certain 
elementary forms of industrial education of tha mediaeval 
guild type th the Swiss cantons 'and the Casa di Napoli ; 
t*he statutory or social recognition of the public duties and 
responsibilities of land-ownership which resuscitates in 
modernlforms the feudal obligations of the greater as well 
as the lesser t barons, and which ‘puts an end to .the inter- 
mediate phenomenon of * absentee * landlords and gilded 
aristocrats ; the freedom from the bugbear of the nine- 
teenth century 'Malthusianism, and the recognition of the 
primary need which the war has driven lioipe to the modern 
conscience of earlier and more fecund marriages, and the 
undertaking of parental rcsponsibilities--a change of atti- 
tude whicffwjll be bound 1 to l make the post-wal marriage 
and population curves disparate with those of ^he pre-war 
period, and Which may bring us back to primitive codes of 
marriage l\jce those of* Moses and Maau ; and, lastly, a 
repudiation in the interests of equity and social justice 
v of the ninetfcenth-centpry laissez-faire and sacVedness of 
contract and tompetition — a new juristic and political 
ideal which in every form of economic legislation and econo- 
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mjo > institution Is enforcing and, revivii g that supervision 
which the state or other central a&tlmrity^raimed in theory 
as well*a$ in practice in T ,egulatirg ch£ economic relation- 
ships of competition and contract -all these sb»v a char- 
acteristic .return t to the# unity and simplicity of an original 
constitution, implying therein the opereti jt of the lavf which 
assim fl a*tes the third stfige to tjic first though on a higher 
level of synthesis.' Comrmmalism, as a world- wide 
riftmt towards a econor. ic order or configuration in 
which the individual and the state will be linked up in the 
original and primary bodies or intermediate groups, sums 
up all these tendencies more or less, and furnishes the 
grandest instance in economic evolution of the universal 
sociological law which formulates the assimilation of a third 
stage to the first in ascending grades of synthesis anil 
progress. 
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^ CONFLICT OF ECONOMIC TYPES AND REGIONS. 

. Gases of Conflicting Types. — We shall now trace the 
influence of one economic region or type over another, 
when these are brought into contact and collision by the 
incidents of political history. Here we may suppose differ- 
ent conjunctures. There may be such a case of conflict 
when a type, with v a higher standard of productive efficiency 
or of consumption, breaks in upon another region with a 
relatively low standard, as in the political encroachments of 
' the whites on. the yellow, brown and black races in the 
Asiatic and African continents. Or again, there* may be an 
economic friction and collision with a lower scale of wants*, 
and of productivity, when an economic type is, ? by reason 
of indenture^ or free labour emigration, imported into an 
economic world with higher standards in these respects. 
In the early stage of a plantation, for example, where arid 
wastes, inhospitable, for*- reasons of heat, moisture and 
miasma to white labour, have to bp converted into smiling 
pastures and agricultural settlements, pr, again, where formp 
of labour such as work in mines, sugar-cane and tobacco 
plantations, do not suit thp white settlers, coloured labour, 
more adapted for climatic and social reasons, is employed 
and sometimes forcibly, for* the economic development 
of the region, very often by political and international 
action. Late, as the settlement grows, the descendants 
of the early w f hite settlers are compelled by .economic 
pressure to take to the forms of labour, agricultural; mining 
% or industrial, which gradually spring up while succeeding 
generations ol* coloured labour also gradually and naturally 
overflow its olrl limits. 

'Economic Di$turbarfce Resulting from Conflict. — 

When, in either of these ways, two economic types are 
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m^cte to face each other, the coni^ct Turing out of Ifte 
difference in fheir economic ‘ levels may be twofold.^ In 
the firsts case, where the more complex economic type 
invades the loss c&mpiex one, there is am >ng the people so 
invaded an artificial rai&ng of the standard of consumption 
which is incommensurate with Ihe lower productivity* of the 
indigenous economic type ; this*' h lolloived by widespread 
economic disturbance, as expressed in the pressur e on the 
subsistence limit, declining vitality and population/ 

TJie Case of India. — Higher productivity, with its 
accompaniment of more efficient business organisation, 
enables the foreign type to exploit agricultural and mineral 
‘resources, to disorganise if not to kill the^ndigenous'forms 
of industry, and more and more of the land and laboui; 
of the country, more and more of its assets come to be 
mortgaged, as it were, to meet the claims of the foreign ( 
capitalist, entrepreneur or trader. The crucial test for ^a 
people in such an economic situation is to find out a new 
1* vel of consumption and productivity, which with the help 
of <ts tiatu r al adaptation to the region will enable it to hold 
its own and overcome the intrusion, and thus* to reach an 
economic equilibrium. Such is the economic struggle fbr 
existence which by the conflict* of different levels, and the 
disturbance of the customary adaptation of old economic 
habits apd institutions, is well calculated # to secure the 
ecpnomic evolution of » u people *if Tt I13.S sufficient vitality* 
and resisting power *to meet the situation. India with the 
natural advantages of her peppib in respect of calories, 
low nitrogenous * subsistence and climatic adaptation, her 
cheap and multiplied labour-, the fertility of soil, and the 
continental variety ot her natural resources, ns well as the , 
strong endowment of co-ope:atiVe and comijmnal instincts 
of her people, maybe expected to attain this equilibrium <’n 
the end e^en under conditions of free and op gn competition, 
in this process Ini?a. in contact Vith the economic organisa- 
tion of the West will gain in a freer and fuller sense of the 
individuals right to live, to grow and to get the best out of Ilis 
own life, as well as in a free and consciously organised ethical 
custom by whicli the individual, freed from a regime bf 
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mechanical routine, w il find himself anew and in ever fuller 
measure in the life t of the group and the communit} . India 
Will also -gain in material efficiency by evolving more and 
more complex forms of economic organisation on a co- 
operative basis in the conquest and utilisation of her vast 
resources in prim£ movers as well as the soil. But while 
**be Indian communalisSn may gain in these ways^in moral 
as well as material values, ii will go countei to the funda- 
mental principles of economic regionalism if she' were" to 
lose her temperament, her soul, by forsaking the 1 economic 
type or order which she has evolved tnrough the ages in 
adaptation to the genius of her stocks and races and her 
moral 1 and physical environment. The characteristic fea- 
tures of the Indian communalism, her emphasis on communal 
as against individual property in the family a's well as the 
village, her attachment to the land and homestead, her 
co-operative t>r communal distribution of ( a share of the 
income, her co-operative organisation of village life and 
village economy, her emphasis on co-operative consumption 
and “ social utility," her preference of man to the ipachine 
in crafts anck workmanship, and, lastly, her strong predilec- 
tions for human and social values in the scheme of social 
ethics and ideals, — these are the original and indelible 
lineaments of India’s economic physiognomy. The true 
theory of comparative economics, and of regional evolution 
demands that the economic type or- order should progress 
along its own lines, preserving its specific organism, though 
no doubt moving in convergence to the general trend of the 
world movement in economics. ^ ’ 

Conflict due to Emigrant Labour! — In the second 
case we haVe supposed the conflict of economic types when, 
through emigration of labour,- stocks and races suCh as the 
b^own and the yellow are introduced into an environment 
of a disparate character. Our first supposition refated to a 
case in which the stock df the lower level was adapted to the 
natural conditions of the environment, and the higher 
JeVel of efficiency was an intruder more or less unsuited 
to those conditions. In ( such a case, ordinarily, the crisis 
Would not arise if it were not for the incidents of political 
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history. Wc have seen how the >rpif crisis must 'be 
met in such a situation. Blit where qny emigrant labour . 
population of political!} weaker stock with* • less ^eale 
of economic ^coi. sumption and economic productivity finds, 
itself in -more highly •deyeloped foreign surroundyigs, it 
may so^ .happen that t{ie so-called loweV scale of efficiency 
is better adapted to certain forms of labour, and succQp4r % 
in ousting the so-called efficient labour from those fields, 
'ific question .therefore arises in what sense one 1 stock is 
mare efficient tlvi.fi the other. For example, it may be asked, 
if the Chinese and the Japanese immigrants in the United 
States, Canada and Australia, or the Hindu immigrants 
in Natal, East Africa, Zanzibar, Tanganyika territory, 
Uganda, Nyassaland, Rhodesia, the Transvaal an4 
Cape Colony are found to be more successful in agricul- 
ture, dairying, fruit-growing, and in certain kinds of t 
shopping, hawking and other varieties of retail trade, 
why the so-<^dled infallible test of competition in conven- 
tional economics should not be applied to these cases, or 
why /in subversion of the accepted economic creed, the door 
should be slammed in th-c face of the emigrant* stocks,, or the 
enginS of political or municipal power should be so worked 
as to degrade in civic, social as* well as economic status those 
who have been inveigled into the situation, and used as 
instruments of the country’s advance, bu£ now are dis- 
carded as having serwed their day*? Xhe policy of shutting 
the door in certain latitudes and longitudes and forcing .or 
breaking it open in others can JiaVe no justification in econo- 
mic science. The 1 plea of disturbance of the living standard 
is available on fcoth sides, 'there being an unsettlement or 
maladjustment of t&e economic standard for 'each of the, 
parties ’concerned ; and,- as to' the efficiency* of any body 
of workmen, it has to be judged not in a general reference 
but in particular forms of labour, provided t\iese are essential 
to the economic organisation of the* country. j\nd if the test 1 
of such efficiency be suciess in competition, any labour cor.ps, 
white or*’ coloured, which pas’ses this test has sr should Have 
an indisputable right to work ursder equal civic or political 
conditions according to the received economic doctrine.* 
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T he Case of,C$Anefe and India* Labour in Africd*- 

1 Aft cj the South African warShei'c was a shortage of un- 
skilJcTl labour all over poilth Africa, anjl the work of political 
and economic reconstruction of The* nevy? colonics under 
Lord JMilner, as well as the financial condition of South 
Africa, were threatened with disaster. Under these cir- 
stances Lord Milner*'saved South Africa from an econo- 
mic crises by the importation of Chinese ldbouL From 
1904 to r 1906 the average number of indentured Chinese 
labourers increased from 9,668 to 51,427. In *1907 the 
Transvaal government, under pressure ' from the Home 
government, decided, on political grounds to put an end_ 
gradually to the. employment of Chinese labour. This 
enforced withdrawal of the 50,000 Chinese labourers in- 
flicted great economic injury. That the gold industry was 
adversely affected by the repatriation of the Chinese has 
been generally admitted. In the first place the 50,000 
Chinese were more valuable industrially as being more 
efficient than a corresponding number of African natives* 
and in the second the labour requirements of t h « industry 
were so greats hat it needed for its* unfettered development 
the Chinese as well as any additional African labour which 
it could secure. This is the testimony of an English editor 
of the Johannesburg Star] and well brings out the racial bias 
and colour prejudice that stand in Che way of an unarrested 
economic prosperity in thccclonies by disregarding consider- 
ations of the efficiency of the labour corps, when it i c black 
or yellow. A similar story cg.n be told about Indian labour 
in the colonies. We quote here, from the report of the 
Lord Sanderson Committee 'On Emigration from India : 
“ There can b*vno doubt that Indian indentured emigration 
Ms rendered invaluable service' to those of her colonies in 
which on the emancipation of the Negro race the sugar 
industry was threatened with ruin, or in which a supply of 
steady labour has been required, for the development of the 
colony by methods of work to which the native population 
i$, aVerse. The Indian emigration has had a twofold effect. 
It has admittedly supplied labour which could not be 
obtained in sufficient quantities from other sources. But we 
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wer£ also told by «ome competent ifc^ess :s that acccfrding 3 lo 
their observation in Bnti h tj'iiania hud tfi£ West Lidie^ at 
all events^ the thrifty and per several ft Ifkbits of dhc J^ h [in 
immigrant hc^ve had , n educative ^ Tect, perceptible though 
gradual, on thost among whom he has come to live, and 
that his example and his competition hq^e *ntroduc(*l new 
habits* of* industry, and ‘mproGe.d methods of agriculture.” 
Thus Sir IT. H. Johnston hu* vitnessel that the Lid^m 1 
w^uk! do a g-e at de. I towards improving African agriculture, 
for the AfricanVs „a race has no idea if the use of manure ; 
the "Indian* is # the reverse. He is extraordinarily economical 
about land, and will teach the native a good deal in that way. 

. Rice cultivation, for instance, was introduced in British 
Guiana by the Indians ; and the instance can be ^repeated* 
all over Africa. The report continues : “ It is, moreover* 
generally admitted that the majority of the Indians who 
remained in the colony after expiration of thgir indentures, 
either as small proprietors or as free labourers, prove -a 
valuable addition to the population, and that in the; second 
and third generations many inhabitants of Indian extrac- 
tion b&ome men of considerable property and attainments. 
Those ^Tio turn to other forms of employment, whether witji 
greater or less success, are ajso recognised as useful in 
supplying various needs and rendering services from which 
the other elements of population are more or less averse. 
In Fiji a certain amount of jealousy of the remarkable 
success of Indian traders appears t( * be felt among the Euro- 
pean population, and the same feeding no doubt exists in th*e 
East Africa Protectorate.” The subsequent history of the 
gradual adoptio*i*of unworthy, and degrading subterfuges 
to discourage Indian •emigration need not be .recounted. 
About thi$ Lord Curzon said in qourse of a speech in the 
House of Lords, February 4, 1908 : “ We stmd him (i.e., 
the cooli)* to a colony which he enriches by his labour, 
and then society here appear s» to .turn round on him as 
if he were a pariah do^. He is penalised thJre, not for 
his vices hut for his virtues. *It is because hf is a sobeh 
industrious, frugal and saving man* that he is such a for-* 
midable economio danger in the situation. And then th£ 
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Indian ‘remember®, th^t any rate in a large number of 
cases he has fought for the British Empire in South Africa 
and’ * that it was largely owing to his efforts that Natal 
was saved.” (25) ^ f ' c u 

Unsettled Problems of Importer Labour.— The 
principle of competition, .indeed, breaks down 'in such a 
Jangle of political and ^ecopomic interests." The argument 
that ns usually advanced is that the nighef standard of 
consumption must be maintained at am cost in the interests 
of stock improvement for social and moral masons. These 
non-economic considerations are no dorbt legitimate and 
fundamental. But a community of larger consumption 
and greater quantitative production is not necessarily ar 
desirable commuhity, for it may mean wasteful consumers 
and joyless mechanical producers. What is essential is : 

(1) in an economic sense, the surplus productivity and not 
the scale of productivity or of consumption as such ; and 

(2) in a more comprehensive point of view, including economic 
as well as ethical considerations, the surplus' production of 
value in terms of happiness, qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative. In considering the economic surplus, any 'natural 
advantages of a tropical or semi-tropical people in store of 
calories, in the dark pigmentation of the skin and iris 
regarded -as a protection against heat, light, and actinic 
rays, or in continuous discharges of cell energy, though at a 
, slower rate, in the adaptative distribution of sebaceous or 
other secretive glands, in lower level of proteid metabolism 
for the maintenance of health and efficiency, or it may be 
other forms of adaptation to the soil anf) climate, must be 
counted in its favour no less, than there mast be reckoned, 
on the other side, the advantages of inhabitants of temperate 
or cold climates in respect pf physical liardihood ard length 
of life, a toned-up constitution, with capacity for spurts 
and explosive cell-discharges often due to a higher nitro- 
genous diet, resulting in. high-pressure short-time work of 
a concentrated and strenuous character. A credit and 
debit account is not so very easy if we proceed^ to judge 
by whole circles, of latitude and longitude, the more so as 
different stocks vary in powers of acclimatisation (including 
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immunisation frkm disease), natural as' well as acquired. 
For example,* as a rule tropical , anil seifti ! tropical people 
stand cpld climates better than inhabitants of# the Jitter 
bear the tropical .hea^, and this h r ''physiological veasdns. 
I^it the whole subject jf 1 acclimatisation's to be scienti- 4 
fically inyestigatccl from tlfe economistcs^, print of view, and 
it will *bN the business of Comparative economics to apply the 
conclusions that nuy be established by such an inV^tiga-’'* 
titn. The ^roncru^s to certain diseases has been well 
known to be a Serious obstacle to the white man’s expansion 
in tropical’aqd semi-tropical regions. ( Sometimes it is brain- 
trouble as in Uganda, sometimes enteric as in India and 
brain- trouble too, or sometimes dysentery as in Ceylon^ And 
pcophagy in its civilised form is as great a scourge as tho 
Negro’s trypanosome. The capacity for resisting specific 
climatic changes should be investigated for each of the migra- 
ting and colonising races. Comparative economics must* 
then apply the conclusions which rest upon the more funda- 
mental basis *of ethnological and geographical fact rather 
than upon political status or stages of economic development. 
Broadly speaking, the unsuitability of clipiatc or the 
preserve of a large and settled population ought to*mafk 
the limits of an economic .exploitation by the white 
population, while the exploitation of sparsely*. populated 
and entirely undeveloped countries, such as vast areas in 
Mesopotamia, Natal, Central ( and East Africa, Central^ 
Australia, the interior of British Guihna, and of Borneo 
and New Guinea, should be left ^to those Asiatics or Poly- 
nesians that ar£*jnigratory ahd colonising and are well- 
adapted to a permanent establishment for climatic and 
other reasons. '• , 

Differential Conditions Affecting Wage*. — A cognate* 
consideration of even greater significance is* that there are, 
as we h$ve seen, different levels of efficient metabolism in 
different regions and among different ethnic "stocks, and that ( 
consequently the physiological condition of w«Jges involved 
in recuperation and efficient* subsistence which thus Wies 
in different stocks must be regarded as giving rise to differen- 
tial natural advantages as between stock and stock, which 
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ai,a. governing factory of the economic /conflict between 
the r economic i}tyes andi ec<anornic L regions. < An ^artificial 
raising of Ijhe standard of wages in the torrid zone due to a 
fancied ^physiological demand of fhe' wlnte labourer is as 
much a case o i wasteful and 1, pnprocr ictivc consump- 
tion as an artifi^aJ clepicssiotf of the standard in cold 
climates by tropical impiigpints is tJ m instance of inefficient 
*SUDsi*tence\ 

Shori-sighted Colonial Policies. -The key to the 

solution of this vexed inter-racial and in terr Regional econo- 
mic conflict is to be found only in comparaiivp economics. 
Appealing to the gospel of free and open competition for 
purposes of exploitation and wielding a two-handed engine, 
which by. the rightffiand forces the door open for the Westerner 
in the East and by the left hand shuts it forcibly against the 
Easterner in the West is not quite worthy of those who 
claim to be i;i the vanguard of civilisation. The gospel 
ot the Super-man and the Super-race to inhcrii the eaith and 
enjoy the fruits thereof, which would alone justify this 
course, would bring the world to a greater crisis than the 
recent Armageddon. (2 0 ) 

Jting-fences have been put round Australia, and Canada, 
South Africa and New Zealand ; the discrimination has al- 
ready proved to be a source of t great irritation: and, in the 
case of South and East Africa, even the most level-headed 
men hold the strongest opinion as to the unwisdom 01 the dis- 
placement of local indigenous labour under the circumstances 
of the case and the inequity of the regulations that have 
been passed, imposing a coloui bar against , Indians. About 
“ the white Australia ” I cite a n American witness : “ Aus- 
tralia is following a policy that ignores to some extent 
natural and economic laws. The goverhment would .redeem 
a virgin and tropical wilderness by Saxon labour and 
domicile within the torrid zone a race of workers whose 
physiological adjustments have fitted them for colder 
climates. But Australia must meet the tacts that tropical 
indVistries are at present conducted by processes requiring 
cheap labour, and that world- wide competition, from which 
nopountry can escape, has 'fixed the wage of the labourer in 
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the^orrid zone faV belo\v that reqiyret>by Caucasian Vorkey's. 
The frirge of oontinent which •the -Commonwealth possesses, 
bending^ far north toward the equator, still fiyraib* the 
pioneer. As % its •capacities are tv ted and itf resources 
advertised, the « email* J for its development will become 
nioic insistent/’ Indccdf'the grov/in 0 pde?nand thftt the 
modern \vorld makes on die special, products of the tropies^ 
sugap tea, cocoa, tobacco, caoutchouc, cotton, the,- -is so** 
exigent, th; t inteuiational r * f onomy and justice would 
insist, as comparative economics seeks to do. that no nation 
can* lock up jn perpetual reserve laige tracts of productive 
territory. 

The Impolicy of Colonial Colour Prejudice .—To 

neglect material resources is to forfeit them. A \uy large* 
part of the island continent is not even explored, but recen£ 
exploration seems to show that the interior of the continent 
is not such a desert waste as it has often been described to * 
be. Exploration on a great scale is urgently needed. Tire 
whole island mhst be opened up by transcontinental railways 
and the rainless districts be supplied with water under all con- 
ditions^ Rut the population Oi Australia is yettsmall. It is 
settled, only upon the outer rim. Indeed, even the outer rim 
is not settled, as, for example, is shown by the condition of the 
northern territory. The total population of Australia was 
only 4^ millions, against J:he 312 millions of India, which 
does not very greatly exceed Australia in size. * These figures 
will explain the reason why yie West* Australian premier 
stated that Australia must either settle her unoccupied 
territories or she»^rill be deprived of them. 1 Again, the 
distribution of population is no* equable at all, and the evils 
have gone far of congested town life and darted rural 
districts. # 

A comprehensive transcontinental schemfe of railways 
and irrigation, however, cannot be undertaken until popula- 
tion has grown considerably a»d much more wealth* than 
now exists accumulate^. Rut the “ White "Australia^' 
policy checks the settlement and cultivation pi Australia^ 
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which $ould be immf nsQly expedited if£'the people were 
willing to admit' coloured labourers. The sugar industry 
in, (kieensiand was f&mded and carried to prosperity by 
the employment of indentured colouYed«hbourers, and at 
one time it seemed probable that the ey f rcmely hot parts 
* — thaV is the nbrfeern portion — where there are exceedingly 
jewwhites and very probably always will be very fetv whites, 
would! 'be 'largely populated by coloured people. Opinion, 
however, has now entirely declared against feat, and *the 
labourers on the sugar estates are being gradually got rid 
of. Indeed, the decision goes very muchTarther.' It is that 
the coloured people of all races and all stages of civilisation 
are to be excluded. The decision, in fact, excludes both 
Indians u and Japanese. 

For the present Japan is busily engaged in Japanising 
Korea and in colonising Hokkaido ; yet she is feeling very 
much the need of new outlets for her surplus population. (27) 
japan with her growing trade and population regards as 
an insult the exclusion of her people from a British terri- 
tory. Will the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, then, be able to 
continue if this policy is maintained ? Nay, more, is it not 
possible that Japanese feeling may become anti-British if the 
Japanese, in spite of their active co-operation in the great 
war, are -branded as undesirable settlers with many other 
Asian peoples and must be excluded altogether from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and from the United States ? 

‘ In India also there is sttong feeling because of the exclusion 
of Indians from the sclUgoverning portions of the British 
Empire, and from the United States of Aroerica. At present 
the feeling is especially agamst exclusion ’from South and 
East Africa, because Africa has been adand of settlement for 
•Indians from time immemorial, and because, owing to the 
gold mines arid the recruitment of coolis from India, there 
had grown up a very considerable Indian settlement. The 
co-operation ot Japan and India and of the component parts 
of the British Empire in the battlefields of Europe and Asia 
has spelt the death of an exclusive policy which has hitherto 
^been regarded as an irfsult as well as a grievance. In the 
South African war it was decided that no coloured man of 
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any kind was # to'take J>art in^it — Vvtn Indian soldiers of th$ 
Crown were to be i xcludecl. This polio y was a^ando^fcd in ‘ 
the Eufo^ean war, aid'thus it wil 1 iv all ogethe# w ong’and 
Inconsistent \o llow* the colour p.ejudite to stand against' 
the equitable seulemerft of thc ( post-wa.' problems of emi- 
gration, and ti >pical reconstruction, apart from the, fact 
i hat the colour prejudice cannpt commehd itself V> tl^ moiai> 
sens© ol civilised Immunity and is incompatible with the 
lasting peace c^the world and J the harmonious development 
of its resources ihr men and raw matenals. India could send 
her troops tb the Iront at the iime of the Empire’s greatest 
need/ when South Africa, where Indians have received a 
singularly ignoble treatment, not only cauld not*send any 
aid but was causing grave anxiety as the centre of a formid- 
able rebellion. It is inevitable that the policy of South Africa 
and the wrongs done to Indians who are immigrants and* 
who have already settled must go. Similarly, the services 
rendered by Japan in the war must imply the definite 
abandonment of the attitude of suspicion towards and dis- 
trust Japan manifest in Canada and Australasia. The 
great response made by India and Japan to the necessities 
of the* war situation renders it obvious that the claims of 
the Indian and Japanese labourer, capitalist or trader within 
the limits at least of the British Empire must be recognised 
in return ; and, unless 'the right of free and undisputed^ 
entry is acceded to thfcih, one great advantage of the war in 
facilitating the progress towdrds the consolidation of the 
smaller federatiop called the ^British Empire will be lost. 
Of course, the ityfoduction of aliens, whose wages must be 
lower owing to their /empefate habits and their, abstention 
from beef and beer, must not be allowed to bri$£ about social* 
suicide, £nd protective measures should bt adopted, but 
not of the unworthy type which have hitherto received the 
sanction or even encouragement of the Imperial government. 

Beginning of ^Imperial Reciprocity —The Imperial 
Conference accepted in f 1912 the principle of reciprocity 
of treatment between India and the Dominions, and recog- 
nised the right of the government of India to enact laws 
which shall have the effect of subjecting British citizen^ 
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r to the same condition!* in' visiting I'ndia, as those impdsed 
on Jndians desiring to visit the TnotliC' country . ,l In the 
League < of ^Nations, of ydiich the Fri^sh Empire % said to 
be but a precursor, mal.y an old colcnialV:nt<rrcst and pre- 
judice, will ha v^ to give way to a mbre literal conception of 
the rights and interests of, the component parts of the 
rgfi oat k Com)nonwcahh ot &.11 Voices, while .the British Empire 
itself will ultimately become not an Empire in the old sense 
but a Britannic Alliapce. a s iJ 

United States Exclusion Policy.— As regards other 
powers in the West, the United States Have excluded the 
Chinese from their shores by special enactments of Congress. 
Jhe Japanese labourers since 1907 have also been kept at 
arm’s length by an informal agreement between Washington 
and Tokyo popularly called the “ gentleman’s agreement.” 
The circle of exclusion has been deepened and widened by 
an arbitrary geographical boundary line fixed by the Immi- 
gration Law of the United States, 1917, wjiich prohibits 
from entrance into United States the people of India, Indc - 
China, Siam, New Guinea, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, but which 
leaves untouched the people of Africa, the greater part of 
Arabia, Turkey, Persia, Northern Asian regions as "well as 
the Philippine Islands. To" include or exclude peoples by 
means of a line on the map is at once arbitrary and unreason- 
able. Japan has all along vigorously protested against the 
* -exclusion law of 1917 anej. secured changes to suit her. Both 
in America and the British Colonies the few Japanese that 
are permitted to live have To submit to vexatious restrictions 
in regard to land and therefore are deprived of full liberty 
in regard to natural development an$ prosperity. At the 
Peace Confeijbnce her demand was pressed more vigorously 
than ever that, racial discriminations and restrictifins should 
ndi be practised any more and be dropped forthwith. (28) 
The time has indeed certainly come when race or colour pre- 
judice' should not stand in the way of an. equitable, scientific 
and consistent arrangement regarding the international and 
inter-regionaL distribution of labour and industfy for the 
efficient utilisation of thb world’s resources in labour and 
raw materials. Scientific humanitarianism ought to fore- 
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stgbH in every field the operation, ot Sforee and the mighrt ; of 
arms ir^ the sduti< n of the voxed •problem o! oriental migra- 
tion. 1 Enlarging the markets rno spheres ctf. inffjrnce 

every pos*ib T *mea # ns in the Far ^ast, and deifying econo- 
mic opportuniti- and | legitimate rights to the Asians in* 
the West, are at once harmful and inviui /-us* and hav£ raised 
dithcitlt* issues which should bc»scv ed $ooncr or later.* *§o 
long as racial discriminatory treatment in intern a fio^ad' inter- ’ 
CGfurse persists, all peace conferences, leagues and federations 
will be as hous^ built on sands ana no true peace can be 
hoped for. » * f 

Towards Economic Federation. — The economic federa- 
tion, of which we shall presently speak, will govern thfc distri- 
bution of labour and the utilisation of natural resources oh 
the surface of the globe so as to yield the maximum service 
for mankind at large while affording opportunities of vital 
development to every particular people or* region in and 
through that service. Such a federal policy will make the 
Australian void and the African wilderness as much of an 
economic impossibility as a vacuum in nature. (29) Nature 
abhors a vacuum in ('very sense. And the federal distribu- 
tion of industries, labour and capital among different peoples 
and regions for the maximum •utilisation of material human 
resources has been brought io oui very doors &> a pressing 
practical problem requiring solution immediately after the 
war, and though at, first such an understanding may ba 

1 Even among the Japanese themselves, writes a Japanese publicist, 
there is a good deal of divergence ',)et &een popular and official opinion 
on such questions., ft What the ruling classes would like is to have Japan 
given a free hand m,East Asia m return for her withdrawal of all demand 
for unrestricted emigration in English-speaking lands, which is possibly 
the real meaning of the Aiquest for a Monroe doctrine Jpr^Vsia. But the 
masses of Japanese, whoSc poverty looks out on the hiy£> wages of British 
and American labour with enwy, do nJfc want to be tinned towards China, 
Korea and Siberia as prospective emigration fields. Obviously it^ will 
take the Japanese centuries to become inured to the northern winter. 
They naturally prefer the warmer and richer labour regions of the Pacific ; 
they yearn for a semi-tropical elm* lik« California or North Australia 
and tiie islands of thh Pacific. Consequently, if fate d'five them north- 
wards, their progress might* indefinitely be stayed, as witness the effect 
on the y'dlow races of Russia anti North America. JBut official j> dicy 
pays little heed to science or anthropology It has to work m the dn%c- 
tion of least resistance, and is convince!! that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. * 
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confined 'to imperial ectnomic unions^ and zfllvereins separ- 
ated from one ah&ther, th : s cannot be final but must lead 
( on fcPan economic fedeiation of the world which rpay come 
'even easier than the League of Nations or Ae ^World-State. 

Race Reconciliation through Federation .—But racial 
antagonisms die hard. , These exclusive' tendencies have 
erected tariff walls and propose to bv.ild up close commercial 
•'leagues dndzollvereins in the near future. The hcroinstinct , 
as we have seen, has been the mother of many an experiment 
in social grouping and solidarity, but one of' its more early 
manifestations — the animal instinct of preying iji packs and 
herds — has died hard, and is now apt to be resuscitated 
as a ghost that stalks Abroad in the highways of commercial 
exploitation and iiiternational tariff warfare. The recon- 
ciliation of the conflicting inter-racial claims must be sought, 
as the new science of comparative economics goes to show, 
in an economic federation of humanity based on the claims 
oPeach economic type or region which has evolved by mutual 
adaptation of its stock and clime, and will s6 continue to 
evolve along its own lines. Such a natural adaptation can 
alone secure to every progressive type or race, — given only 
free opportunities for economic growth, self-expression and 
the pursuit of its own scheme of life values, — the highest 
surplus productivity in .an economic sense and the highest 
surplus production of human and social values in terms of 
Jiappiness, qualitative as wel} as quantitative. Comparative 
economics, however, furnishes no foundation for the exclusive 
and mutually hostile delimitation of economic regions* or for 
economic self-sufficiency or sblf-centredn^ss because, more 
than any other economic system or method, comparative 
economics emphasises the mutual interdependence and 
“cemplementaicness of the various divisions and ?,ones of 
the world which but represent and embody the physical 
and psychical phases of one great order. 

Unfolding of World Economics. — The physical and 
biological unity of the earth as embracing different geological, 
bofanical and zoological region^and zones, and the psychical 
uhity of man as, embracing different racial temperaments 
and ethnic values, have made human history one, though 
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it jn a web of diverse threads ajid Wer^ colours ; anti, 

similarly, the *hist*<ry of marts economic activity, both in 

the utilisation of natura] resource:; and the constauctkm »of 
* . 0 * * 

Gfonomic stand ites # and organisations, ,show$ # the same 

phenomenon d o ,e brOc>d dynamic movement comprehend- 
f ing diverse or multilinear scries in divei^. efonomic Regions 
and zones. There has been an itan oral st^el age, for example, 
followed throughout the world by steam, and no\v by elec- 
tricity. There has also been mi age of guilds and factories 
* followed by an>^ge of trade-unions and combines, of co- 
operative and comfnunalistic experiments. Consumption is 
following the same general trend amongst thriving peoples 
■ throughout the world. From material and sensuous to 
intellectual and social wants, the progressive expansion and* 
deepening of wants show the unfolding of a common pattern. 
I11 exchange, also, there has been the regime of barter and 
individual economy, followed by money and exchange * 
economy with developments of banking and credit, and simi- 
lar other forms and structures throughout the world. In 
, relation to, land, there has been an evolution from communal 
to individual ownership, and \hen from peasant-proprietor- 
ship to the feudal system or other type of landlordism , or 
again from the village to the .city — an evolution which is 
now turning its course towdrdb experiments ifi state or 
communalistic ownership and towards the garden city, 
implying the ruralisat^nji of the* city and the urbanisation . 
of the village. • * 

And yet it is only through* specific adaptation and 
regional differentiation, based* upon the special and dis- 
tinctive natural resources as„w,»ll as human gifts of different 
regions and stocks, Jhat the general course *of* economic 
evolutioncan accomplish itself. It is for this rftison that the 
loss or suppression of any particular thorouglfbred economic 
type, which had been the historic expression of the needs 
and instincts, of t^Le physiognomy* of any great people or 
culture, must mean a disruption or a solution of continuity 
in the body economic of man* and inflict loss *>n humanity 
as a whole. The recuperative processes of economic evolu- 
tion would slowly re-evolve, with proper modifications, the* 
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economic type which the particular geographical and cultural 
'environment requires for ^progressive adaptation, and thus 
painfully total the wouUd,in the centuries to come. Every 
such regiorf or type has A place of its own'WhDh none othe r 
can fill in the human economy, and it mus? utilise to the full 
its natural products and human potentialities for its own 
maintenance and development as \iell as for ttoi service of 
the wbild'at large. • * 

A world scheme of the .distribution of tile products 
necessitates an international division of labour and distri- 
bution of occupations/ The economic conflic 1 can never 
be solved by trusting to narrow protectionism or to- blind 
competition for a sound scientific geographical distribu- 
tion of industries and manufactures, or, again, to the old 
entanglements of Secret Diplomacy, and the formation of 
Leagues against Leagues. With an economic federation 
of the world, when the various states and regions will be 
organised in the pursuit of the common good of humanity 
as a particular national economy is now organized 
for the fulness and enrichment of the national life, 
the delimitation of production and consumption by tariff 
walls and exclusive monopolies of commercial rights and 
privileges vtoll come to be regarded as a blind, haphazard 
and wasteful method which destroys the patrimony of the 
race and reduces the fund of enjoyment for each and for all. 
-As we have seen in discussing social utility and social con- 
sumption, the fundamental principle of such utility and 
consumption is that the enjoyment is multiplied in the sharing 
of it. And this will apply not merely to Social utility in the 
sphere of congregate individual life but alSd to social utility 
in the congregate life of nations, or in'tonter national life and 
* consumption.* 1 It is thus an imperative demand, of social 
consumption that different peoples and nations help one 
another in the creation and increase of common values 
for common disinterested enjoyment. This is the verdict 
of t the science of economics building on the bed-rock of 
physical and ^physiological fafct, and the stratification and 
distribution of human instincts and social values worked up 
in i multiform regional types and orders in thffe economic evolu- 
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tiopof the race. iNeith ir the abstract’ doctrinarianistn of*a?n 
a priori deductive economics*’ frun Ricardo and Mil 1 to 
Marshall* and Pi* ol, nor the equal 1 ;/ -abstract classifications 
c f a self-styled Ik torical school, fron : the empiricism uf Vico 
and Montesquieu to the # nationalism of Lwi and Roscher; 
neither the law of nature, nor the afwof .j/. lufns ; neitl/br the 
a’bitrAry inventions uf intone rona[ jurists, nor * tjie 
pacify gospel uf an international ciedit or tommerte * ; i either 
till? fcveiish hope ol,a hunger born socialism, nor the siren 
* lure of cv)mmei>i^l leagues or zollveieins, will make for a 
permanent settlement of a worl(\ districted by the conflicting 
claims* of armed hostile camps into which the nations stand 
' divided to-day. The problems of a scientific civilisation 
cmnot be solved without a recourse to the methods of* 
science. It is only the new vision of a cosmic humanism 
re-reading the story of man’s life and man’s history on earth 
and building on a scientific study of the biological and socio- 
logical forces which have been the originating conditions of 
the great historical types and regional cultures that can hope 
1 to graDpie successfully with the vexed problems of inter- 
racial and inter-regional conflict, and direct ami control the 
course* of inter-racial co-operation and conscious organised 
selection in the evolution of a universal humanity. 



. CHAPTER X'liJ. 

EQUILIBRIUM OF RACES ANI; REGIONS IN* 
WOfcLD ECONOMICS/'"'' 

Work for the League of Nations. — The problems of tropi- 
cal reconstruction must force themselves for a solution now 
'chat the- world-conflict has ended if lasting peace is to be 
maintained. For the war has affected the political status of 
immense territories in the tropical and sub-tropical regions 
where seeds of future trouble may lie embedded under the 
apparently smooth surface of a national or international 
policy of force and fraud exercised upon the inarticulate 
races of the world. The German colonies, the Belgian Congo, 
as well as thediuge areas of Mesopotamia, the New Hebrides 
Archipelago, British Gambia and French Dahomey, -^-these 
are especially the regions to* which the League of Nations 
must look for the application of those principles of equitable 
dealing between adult, and child races that have of late 
.gained the favour of the mc\dern conscience. International 
action ought to guarantee the protection of the immature 
races and backward countries of the world against capitalistic 
exploitation, and this in the interest of the smooth and har- 
monious development of both*the superior dnd inferior races. 

Germany’s Plantation System.-^For instance, Ger- 
‘ many will newr be allowed to continue the policy of exploita- 
tion which has led to an awful decimation and suffering of the 
native races. With the exception of certain parts c A South- 
West Africa, the climate of the Protectorates was suited only 
for independent native labour or foj; coloured labour under 
the direction of white men, and a a census of immigrants shows 
that, even after thirty years of colonisation, the percentage of 
Europeans was small. In East Africa the Germans syste- 

154 
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matically discouraged white settleipeni ; the white colonists, 
with their small fa, ms, gradually building up a Europy.n * 
system 01^ smalLrc^Ie, which are a marked featured British 
cqjonies, wer% conspicuously abseift. TJius, wltile' white 
colonisation dcwT >ed nqxt door to their colonies in British 
East Africa, Germany developed the plantation system. 
Tracts of ‘country were ^ranteMt to companies, syndicart^s 
or men w* h large capital on condition that plantations of 
tropical products wo (% ild be cultivated. Among the, accom- 
paniment? of ti'^systcm were : 

(1} The 'spoliation of the natives’ /lands for concession 
companies and plantations ; 

• (2) The seizure of cattle, on which the natives look almost 
with veneration, because the animals are sacred to the * 
cult of their ancestors whose wrath they fear to bring down * 
upon themselves if profane hands touch their herds ; 

(3) The inequality between black men and white men 
before the law ; 

J4) The institution of corporal punishment, and the 
cruelty and arbitrariness with which it is used even against 
women hnd children ; # t 

(5) The carrying off of natives from their homes against 
their wills to work on plantations, roads or railw?tys, and the 
consequent diminution of birth-rate and decline *>f cultiva- 
tion ; t 

^6) Their herding together at ,night under conditions so 
insanitary as to bring every fqul and loathsome disease in 
their train ; « 

(7) TITe \ISe of .brandy as the* means of education, which 
causes the complete degradation of the natives, — the more 
schnapps , the more slaves. 

All this Jias brought about “ an awful decirmtion of the 
native population which runs parallel with the coming to 
the fore *)f the so-called capitalistic Kultur ” (Deputy 
Dittmann). • * ’ , 

General Evils o’f the f Tropical Plantation System.— 
Certain general considerations ftiay not be out of place here. # 
It cannot be gainsaid that trade is 'fundamentally a bene- 
ficent activity. % But when selfish motives outweigh all * 
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other considerations and ,a race or regionris looked upon as 
a means to an end, trado de\elops viciods texidenejes to the 
destruction of the heaK hy texture of soci d ’ife. Eo/di econo- 
mic region develops certain habits o^ life in Vac adaptation 
of stock and clime. In the Wester# economic region 
therehs ncedol mpie cloi lung, fuel and shelter on account of 
the cold, and hcnc^ of andiscb'eased' earning' capacity. Thus, 
there A; a 1 great multiplication of wants, a greatdncrease of 
goods and of commercial activity, ah invasion for trade 
purposes of lands where many of the gO(^J< are out of place' 
and even positively harmful. Wherever the plantation 
system has developed, an artificial demand for goods for 
which the tropical climate makes no demand is stimulated, 
cravings for intoxicants and narcotics are fostered, together 
with demands for unnecessary clothing and articles of luxury. 
“Not only does trade affect the moral condition of the 
native where the liquor traffic enters his social life, and 
Threatens to counterbalance the good results which should 
follow upon contact with white peoples, but, by bringing 
white and black into more intimate relationships, whiclv 
are not sanctioned by anyTega], or social recognition, it 
strikes at the root of whatever ethical instincts and habits 
the nativd may possess and threatens the integrity of his 
social lifeS* 1 Physical and riioral uncleanliness, disease and 
increased death-rate .are thus chief results. The existing 
sale of alcohol is, indeed, a crime ^qmmitted by the whites 
against the child races* of the world. *The liquor problem 
becomes manifest at thc<point of contact between the black 
and the white races. It is those classes filnong the educated 
natives which come into closest contact with the white 
com munhy* which are the greatest* consumers of alcohol 
--they imitate the whites with whom they come t-n intimate 
intercourse. (30) Again, the scandals of sexual irregularities 
in the tropical regions have become crying, and it cannot be 
denied that the evil effects 'which at present stand out from 
these irregular connections are mainly the result of the lax 
habits of the white community dwelling on the-borders of 
4 » 

1 Macdonald — Trade , Politics and Christianity i*n Africa and the East. 
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th^fcomes where %\\e so called backward laces dwell* Evefo 
in India, in thb t<x coffer, indigo* or cinchona plantations, 
the irregular rcb ic that obtaja'j are but one remove 
from, if thcy*ii h^ed pbt in among it, the lowcf a cation. 
In fact, the pb fusions *11 e everywhere associated with the 
^disintegration of the tribal* syst< n‘i, • the demoralisation of 
domestic hit, tie snreaifof sy Mb, an(J the pitiable speje- 
t aclc jf the 7 6 or, sickly half-caste, the lespectcd o' Spring 
of •neither tnc white* nor the soloured races, the m obi cm 
•aliky of the bidhv"ist as well as of tnc . administrator and 
reformer. . • , / 

International Regulation Necessary. — Some sort of 
‘international action and control aie essential, if not for any- 
thing else, for restoring the loss of prestige and moAl force* 
of the civilised white, for preventing the whole of this 
sordid tragedy which stands out naked and unashamed — 
a monument of disgrace to white industrialism. 

Common international regulations may be suggested to 
a*nend, develop and extend the existing agreements for 
.maintaining the rights and well-being of the backward races. 
The Berlin and Brussels .congresses laid dowi* the guiding 
principles for the abolition of slavery and the restriction of 
the sale of fire-arms and alcohol. Much reffihins to be 
done, but it cannot be denied that these congresses contri- 
buted a great deal to improve the standards of treatment of 
thy backward races by the whites.pi) , The following are 
some oHhe directions along which reform may be useful : 

(1) Sale of Alcohol. — The said of alcohol should be very 
carefully regulated# in order to restrict its consumption so 
far as the native Vaces are, concerned, and common inter- 
national regulations Should be binding on mediants who 
deal in liquor, opium and other intoxicants, e*ul any viola-* 
lion should be penalised nationally or internationally. , 

(2) SeAual Irregularities. — Legislation dealing with 
sexual irregularities should apply equally to the white as 
to the coloured races. ♦Provision should be made for the 
registration of illegitimate children, as well* as for th2ij 
education and rearing-up. . 

(3) Venereal Disease.— -Scientific international control 
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fe- essciitial in the case of the venfcreal diseases, as w£ll as 
of mother diseases like the keeping sickness* r 
r *(4) Employment l ()f Women and ffakldrem --If white 
industrialism in, the tropics creates demTnd^only for male 
labour in the plantations, the degmdatijn of the tribal life 
is inevitable. Prp vision" should be made for the employment 
of 'women and children. "'.The disproportion between the 
sexe^in the plantations and* the congestion in the cooli lines 
are more than anything else responsible for demoralisation 
and vice and are but* symptoms of the tK’aightlesT exploita- 
tion of white industrialism in the tropics Mich will ultimately 
spell economic ruin to the white races no less than to the 
native races. A floating cooli population uprooted from the 
commhnal system, unchecked by family restraints and herded 
together in foul, dingy huts, falls an easy victim to the forces 
of demoralisation. Provision should be made for married 
labourers to live separately with their family. 

In Southern India, in the coffee plantations, the coolis 
come in June and July and stay for eight months in the 
lines, when they usually get lodging and firewood free. They 
are recruited by agents of the coffee-planters, maistris or 
foremen, who give them advances generally of Rs. io. to 
Rs. 20. Mdlclbar, South Kancra and the maidan places supply 
the bulk of the cooli population, amongst whom the disparity 
between the sexes is two to one, while Tiyar women, who are 
well known for their fair complexion, are imported as prosti- 
tutes for the European planters. If the moral situation in the 
cooli lines is not as bad as 1 one would expect, it is due to the 
guardianship of the caste punchayets, ee^ecially among the 
Lambanis, Wadders, Holiya's and Madigars, which punish 
misbehaviour and which are all-powerful among the Pan- 
chamas. < » 1 

,( 5 ) Labour' System.— An important cause of depopula- 
tion and suffering is the labour system under Vhich the 
native races are made 4 to* work under white capitalists. 
Slavery has been abolished by international action, but 
forced labour as well as debt bondage still flourish Por private 
profit and await international co-operation for their entire 
'abolition. (32) The scandals and inhumanities of a system 
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in .which the indiyjduab labourer js transferred without aAy 
regard t£ hi 3 famjly ties xi a rnioscfory valuation, covering - 
an allege^, debt, A js ^decoyed and fcyjcd to work undeFtJie 
l$sh of a ganf-mhfctcryn an unheal i Ay environment to fulfil 
the terms # of an illegec^ contract, demand that safeguards 
be provided to prevent the*exerc;isfc of foicc tmd fraud upon 
*the child’ iVcs ‘h the wbrld. Wh -safeguards can only be 
provided . y international actifin. An authority ‘wtyich has 
on 4 y commercial o^ even administrative interest cannot 
• be entrusted wftb, the recruiting, pay'ment, accommodation 
ancf repatriatjon oftiative or imported labour. The atrocities 
which .private trading companies, syndicates or capitalists 
■ can perpetrate are written in blood m the history of the 
Congo, the records of the British trading companies iif 
West Africa, and of the French companies in Indo-China and 
in other French possessions, the Putumayo outrages in South 
America, and the scandals in German East Africa. Conces- 
sion companies and plantations aim only at good business 
irrespectively tff the equity and j ustice of its production. Nor 
can administrative authority be exclusively depended upon 
for restraining the policy, of exploitation in the interests of 
the native races in the tropical regions. The colonial system 
in Africa, for example, has no*, as yet reconeited itself with 
the idea that the value of tropical Africa lay aot in any 
openings for white colonisation and, settlement but, in the 
collaboration of white capital aijd black labour in the profit- 
able exploitation of* vast natural resources. While, on the 
one hand, it must be recognised th^t the raw materials of tfie 
earth STTOTIltf not. bp left unutilised and wasted but be made 
to subserve hun/ah needs on a scientific system of industry, 
whether black or whitfc, the civilised consciencernttist sooner 
or later demand an equitable treatment of the tiative inhabit 
tants who have grown in a process of natural adaptation of 
stock and* region, and who have therefore some inalienable 
rights to their appointed region that cannot be usurped or 
violated in the interests f of a so-called scientific Culture. It 
is imperative that colonising* powers should .cultivate tfiis 
sense of justice, and this respect, for the principle of self 
determination o£a particular economic region or race. (33)’ 
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* International agreement will thug appear to be essential 
to fjhcck the abuses m +he * recruitment <and treatment of 
native or 'imported l^Jpour in the trop'a’l, regions. Every 
European Kind American colonisipg power ha£. a system pf 
contract labour which lends itself to tlie most flagrant abuses. 
These- abuses are either Inutile recruitment of the labourers, 
the* terms of the contracts, -op the treatment of the labourers'" 

t* l , r* 

while 4 hc contracts are operative. 

In the length of contracts^Gcrmany demanded the longest 
possible periods, but exercised a good degt of carp over the, 
labourers in transit, ijn the violation law and terms of 
contract, the Portuguese system has shown the gravest 
abuses, and British indentured labour has led to serious 
scandals as regards recruitment and treatment during the 
indentured period. 

The German system of longcst-pcriod-possible contract 
must go, and the British ten-year and five-year contract must 
be abolished never again to be introduced. For these inter- 
national action must substitute a maximum of six months 
and three years for mining and agricultural contracts 
respectively.* - ' 

* It has been the practice of all nations to visit breaches 
af civil cta*b;act with criminal punishment— a practice 
which has. brought about most deplorable results. Let us 
picture the contract labourer. He enters into a civil contract 
io serve for some years of 365 days. His first shock is the 
liscovery that the planters’ “days”. are not days of so 
nany hours at all, but measured tasks set by the einployer. 
When he finds a task cannot' be performed in pCihaps double 
:he time allotted, what wonder that he protests vigorously 
igainst fehis apparently fraudulent interpretation ? In 
Juick time he probably finds himself in the pplice-court 
md in due course may suffer a penalty for the so-called 
:rime. 

Bu{ it is not merely from breaches arising out of a failure 
;o perform' the allotted task that t^hc labourer finds himself 
n cthe courts A British Magistrate said : “ Sometimes 
>eople were brought b'efpre me as vagrants or deserters, 
)ut the great majority of cases were idleness and alleged 
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in .which the indiyjduab labourer js transferred without aAy 
regard t£ hi 3 famjly ties xi a rnioscfory valuation, covering - 
an allege^, debt, A js ^decoyed and fcyjcd to work undeFtJie 
l$sh of a ganf-mhfctcryn an unheal i Ay environment to fulfil 
the terms # of an illegec^ contract, demand that safeguards 
be provided to prevent the*exerc;isfc of foicc tmd fraud upon 
*the child’ iVcs ‘h the wbrld. Wh -safeguards can only be 
provided . y international actifin. An authority ‘wtyich has 
on 4 y commercial o^ even administrative interest cannot 
• be entrusted wftb, the recruiting, pay'ment, accommodation 
ancf repatriatjon oftiative or imported labour. The atrocities 
which .private trading companies, syndicates or capitalists 
■ can perpetrate are written in blood m the history of the 
Congo, the records of the British trading companies iif 
West Africa, and of the French companies in Indo-China and 
in other French possessions, the Putumayo outrages in South 
America, and the scandals in German East Africa. Conces- 
sion companies and plantations aim only at good business 
irrespectively tff the equity and j ustice of its production. Nor 
can administrative authority be exclusively depended upon 
for restraining the policy, of exploitation in the interests of 
the native races in the tropical regions. The colonial system 
in Africa, for example, has no*, as yet reconeited itself with 
the idea that the value of tropical Africa lay aot in any 
openings for white colonisation and, settlement but, in the 
collaboration of white capital aijd black labour in the profit- 
able exploitation of* vast natural resources. While, on the 
one hand, it must be recognised th^t the raw materials of tfie 
earth STTOTIltf not. bp left unutilised and wasted but be made 
to subserve hun/ah needs on a scientific system of industry, 
whether black or whitfc, the civilised consciencernttist sooner 
or later demand an equitable treatment of the tiative inhabit 
tants who have grown in a process of natural adaptation of 
stock and* region, and who have therefore some inalienable 
rights to their appointed region that cannot be usurped or 
violated in the interests f of a so-called scientific Culture. It 
is imperative that colonising* powers should .cultivate tfiis 
sense of justice, and this respect, for the principle of self 
determination o£a particular economic region or race. (33)’ 
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b£ ‘developed without an adequate i and f regular supply of 
*natir/e or imported labour, it is ■esssentiat in the interests 
of- industrial progress do. safeguard ajlaqiiately the health 
and social^ well-being tf the labouring population. It is 
not seldom that the demoralization of the tribal system, 
the shorter periods ®f labour contract, the existing systems 
of recruitment, employo.2ik and accommodation* aS well as' 
the conditions of labour lead to an increased mor bality and 
seriously restrict the labour supply and dislocate industry. 

(6) Land Policy .—An insatiate land-hunger and a short- 
sighted policy adopted towards land settlement Which have 
seriously affected the tribal organisation of agriculture and 
agrarian distribution; are also responsible, as labour-abuses, 
for the decline and deterioration of the native races. In 
many parts of the tropical and sub- tropical world, natives 
have been driven from ancestral lands into districts which 
they know instinctively are unsuited to tribal life, perhaps 
waterless, probably unhealthy, and certainly restricted. 

Throughout the Pacific the native races showed a great 
inclination to sell away their lands to white traders, little 
understanding what the transfer of land implies. White 
men on their side did not at first realise the significance of 
tribal or coitraiunal ownership, but when they understood it 
they still persisted in^he pernicious policy of land-grabbing. 
Thus the native races. were gradually reduced to a position 
of helpless servitude to w.hite traders and exploiters, and 
sometimes the governments not only condoned but facili- 
tated the policy of maintaining the subjugation of the 
immature peoples which turns not only upon f&Ycebdt upon 
fraud regarding the native ownership of* land. In certain 
parts of Tnc’o- China, when the natives had fled for safety 
during the war, their lands were freely grantedio French 
concessionnaires. Far from introducing improved methods 
of agriculture, or enriching the soil, they simply took posses- 
sion and superimposed themselves as a landlord class upon 
the natives when the latter returned to till their ancestral 
.lands. 1 (35) 

1 Vide Reinsch — 'Colonial Gtowrnmeni ; also J. H. Harris’s informing and 
> suggestive articles in The Contemporary Review whfch I have freely used 
in this connection. 
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Jnternational agreement should be possible up6n wRat 
constitutes fcitte tl land, of at iSasUshbuld provide for denned 
areas w^cjse titles >v?ht to be pern^piently sec«n»ed to the 
indigenous inhabitants, gad only aLenablp by international 
consent. # 

The indigenous inhabitants ,arc* accustomed to thfc com- 

**munal sysVe^n idr ountJcss genin: tions' and to break it up 
would inc /it ably destroy social cohesion and crcafe ^settle- 
ment and suffering. , The communal system has disappeared, 

• though rot completely, in Western t countries, and many 
survivals still exis£ as in Russia and India, which suggests 
that changes in the indigenous agrarian organisation should 

• be introduced gradually and cautiousiy. Again, as will be 
rhown in a later chapter, the new land theories of recent 
years, notably the socialistic conception of land-rights, have 
bi ought to the front the considered opinion that the indi- 
vidualistic land system does not satisfy all the conditions 
of a harmonious social and economic progress. Thus the 
(inclusion follows that the best policy is to accept for the 

• present the tribal system as it is, to recognise clearly that 
the land belongs to the, whole tribe and not* to the, tribal 
chief, who has certain rights to enable him to fulfil certain 
important functions. At the same time, wlwe fnaintaining 
the common ownership of the lands, provision should be 
made for a time when tribesmen may be willing to 3gree to 
some change in the indigenous system, whether in the direc- 
tion of a more scientific and ef&cient system of co-operation, 
or in the direction of private ownership. Indeed, nowhere 
is a rffore sympathetic and far-seeing policy essential than 
in laying the fouftdations of. economic progress which must 
follow the socio-ccoilomic traditions of the «af!ve races. 
Nowhere ris the policy of exolottation more obnoxious and 
short-sighted than in the dislocation of fheir econojnic 
and agrarian organisation to suit the interests of Western 
planters, traders and merchaifts in the tropical regions. 

Great caution is especially demanded in determining the 
terms onwvhich white capitalists and adventurers can acquuj 
land in regions where whites can never be real workers. It 
has been suggested that the policy adopted in Australia *iil 
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regard Vo squatters should be adopted ip regard to whites 
in the tropics : in otherc words, that the, ow ner ship of the 
soil shpjukhbe retained, by. the government, -and t ha tat should 
let on very- easy terms liny quanta v of land the white immi- 
grants might choose to turn to advantage.,. But there should 
be twb clear conditions i '{$ that the white immigrant should 
not leave the lantt 1 und&ed ; (2) that it ihoqlcl be y at the 
option pf 'the government to resume possession ,of the land 
by giving reasonable notices or by paving the* occupier, for 
anything on the land which he had himseM put there, and, 
which he could not take with him if "only a ( short notice 
was given. In this way whites would be free to settle and 
to help the native r«*ccs in building up the country. But 
"they would not be able to hand on in perpetuity the owner- 
ship of the soil to descendants who might not have their 
owm enterprise — who, in fact, might live abroad all their 
lives. Experience would gradually enable the government 
to judge whether the policy worked well or ill. In any case, 
so long as the government retained the ownership of tjie 
soil in its own hands, it could change its policy when sufifi- r 
cient reason was shown ; whereas* if once whites are' allowed 
to buy land to any considerable extent it will be impossible 
to retrace* ln©.v&tep thus t^ken. 1 (36) 

Regional Limita&ons of the White Man. — This leads 
us to <1 general consideration of the limits of white indus- 
trialism or of economic exploitation of the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions by the* white population. Nature herself 
has prescribed these limits, and it should be the object of 
scientific legislation and administration' wlietrrcrifational 
or international, to ratify the judgment' of nature. 

Natur£-hws decreed that under certain physiological condi- 
' iions, the bas$s of which are light and heat, human- evolution 
shpuld include! a colour scheme which is an essential factor in 
the adaptation of the human creature to his surroundings, 
and which is an outward and visible indication of man's 
fitness for life under certain geographical conditions. 
e The dark-skinned man is' the recognised product of an 
environment of* strong 'light and heat, and possesses actual 
1 Vide Lloyd — Theory of Distribution and Consumption, p. 337. 
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physical characteristics which arc* only a^spciated with stich 
an envirpnnfertt , mid this frieans u# him Jifc and continuance 
of race ;\feut th<^ white uian, originriUy starting !il ifie rAce 
,v>r pcopling*thc World hum the cold uplands offlligh Asia, 
has never .yet adapted himself to a tropical condition of life. 
Ho is still by nature and devvh pmem as much an* exotic 
in the* sweltering \ Inins of the eqnuiori&l regions as a polar 
bear womJ be' in the Indian Ocean. Altitude servo /him to 
a certain extent because alt' (fide means the gain of cool 
•breezes which are to be found in the trppics ; but no amount 
of the grace* of adaptability, which is a characteristic of 
variecMorce in different races of the white people, can ever 
‘ adjust really the inherent differences in physical construc- 
tion and render him absolutely “ at home ” in the tropical 
regions. 

In each race there must have been originally at least suffi- 
cient pigment to exclude the dangerous rays of Sunlight in the 
particular latitudes and the particular race-home. In that 
p*irt of the world where the local relief gives most access 
.inland to moist winds under cloudy skies in high altitudes, 
the whitest skins must be found originally * there . is no 
excessive light demanding a black skin and the white Huh 
is demanded by the relatively deficient he air*' file develop- 
ment of skin colour owing to'the inu eased activity of lungs 
and intestines in different* relative potencies of sunlight is a 
protective adaptation % tc* the increased Jight. Accordingly, 
no individual or ractf can expect to flourish in any zone, unless 
protected artificially or naturally # by the degree of pigment 
normally necessary for the zone, as no plant can survive 
without sufficient'chlorophyll fo absorb the rays of the par- 
ticular w 7 ave length wjiich will break up the cafbonic oxide 
of air. / • 

White sojourners in the tropics feel the stimulation of *the 
nervous system by the tropical sun, but they know that in 
many cases this .stimulation* is Excessive and therefore 
injurious. Extreme nervous irritability is a commpn 
sympton*. The new-comer feels a # keen desire for actior* 
and at night he cannot sleep. • Irritability and nervous 
weakness follow,* and then comes a condition of nervotis 
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exhaustion with diminished sensibility arnd a tendency, to 
Tnd$ence and apathy/ R may be taken f fof granted that 
constant ^ekcessive hea£ and stimulation of excess’ ve light 
lead to physical neurasthenia or 'loss of emotional control 
in the case of the white man, and tempt him to alcoholic or 
sexuaTexcess unless^ 1 he belongs to a race whose will-power^ 
is sufficiently high. ’ THIS sensual gratification and irrbgular 
mode ollife increase the predisposition to diseases hi presence 
of paraskes to resist which the body has not been prepared. 
Professor Lyde thinks that if any white man can settle in the 
tropics, it is the tanned win te man, a nktive of 45 0 to 55 0 
North. 1 But probably only the yellow man can - settle 
there &nd the blonde iVhite is probably doomed to disappear 
off the face of the earth. Pigment is no danger, though 
unnecessary, in high latitudes, while the absence of it is fatal 
in low latitudes without precautions, which no ordinary 
white man would systematically adopt, and therefore the 
dark can intrude more permanently in the domain of the 
fair than the fair into the domain of the dark. . 

Along with dark or yellow pigmentation there are other r 
physiological ^characters of a race which are equally, if not 
more significant from the economist's standpoint, and 1 which 
similarly ongtfwfc* .under the* influence of climate (tempera- 
ture, humidity, light^filtitudc)',* nutrition (proportion of pro- 
teid onstarch consumption), habits of life (such as open-air 
or city life). The number <?f red corpuscles and the amount 
of, haemoglobin in the blood, the pulse-ratt*, the vital capacity, 
the muscular strength, stature and weight, t he am ount of 
urea in the urine are different in different, racesr Sucfi'more 
or less stable characters are the outcome of natural selection 
which acts £5 an eliminant, of segregation which gravitates 
towards a mean or centre, and of heredity which' conserves 
and restores. Normally each race has evolved the morpho- 
logical characters as well as the characters relating to the 
metabolism and reproduction in perfect adaptation to the 
conditions of nutrition and habitat (including climate). We 
generally think of the survival of the fittest as a*principle 
1 * 

, 1 “ Climate and Racial Skin Colour," by Prof. 1^. W. Lyde, Contem- 
porary Review, February, 1911. 
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physical characteristics which arc* only a^spciated with stich 
an envirpnnfertt , mid this frieans u# him Jifc and continuance 
of race ;\feut th<^ white uian, originriUy starting !il ifie rAce 
,V) r pcopling*thc World hum the cold uplands offlligh Asia, 
has never .yet adapted himself to a tropical condition of life. 
Ho is still by nature and devvh pmem as much an* exotic 
in the* sweltering \ Inins of the eqnuiori&l regions as a polar 
bear womJ be' in the Indian Ocean. Altitude serwVhim to 
a certain extent because alt' (fide means the gain of cool 
•breezes which are to be found in the trppics ; but no amount 
of the grace* of adaptability, which is a characteristic of 
variecMorce in different races of the white people, can ever 
‘ adjust really the inherent differences in physical construc- 
tion and render him absolutely “ at home ” in the tropical 
regions. 

In each race there must have been originally at least suffi- 
cient pigment to exclude the dangerous rays of Sunlight in the 
particular latitudes and the particular race-home. In that 
p*irt of the world where the local relief gives most access 
.inland to moist winds under cloudy skies in high altitudes, 
the whitest skins must be found originally * there . is no 
excessive light demanding a black skin and the white Huh 
is demanded by the relatively deficient he air*' file develop- 
ment of skin colour owing to'the inu eased activity of lungs 
and intestines in different* relative potencies of sunlight is a 
protective adaptation % tc* the increased Jight. Accordingly, 
no individual or ractf can expect to flourish in any zone, unless 
protected artificially or naturally # by the degree of pigment 
normally necessary for the zone, as no plant can survive 
without sufficient'chlorophyll fo absorb the rays of the par- 
ticular w 7 ave length wjiich will break up the cafbonic oxide 
of air. / • 

White sojourners in the tropics feel the stimulation of *the 
nervous system by the tropical sun, but they know that in 
many cases this .stimulation* is Excessive and therefore 
injurious. Extreme nervous irritability is a commpn 
sympton*. The new-comer feels a # keen desire for actior* 
and at night he cannot sleep. • Irritability and nervous 
weakness follow,* and then comes a condition of nervotis 
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hereditary adaptive charaoters appear in^ny environment 
Us a,t result of the .operation 'of the principle r of natural 
selection, aided by dir«rt .physico-chemdoal or phy^logical 
action of tne different habitats and climates."' A special 
adaptation to a particular environmenti with continued 
isolation and segregation implies a corresponding non-adapta- 
tion to changed conditions where the changes am not gradu- 
ated in intensity or spread over a long period. Acclimatisa- 
tion appears to depend in part on the quantity of water in 
the organism. The tropics require more water than 1 temper- 
ate countries (Kochs). On cthe other lknd, c©ld climates 
require more proteid than hot. Loss of vital energy owing 
to cheinical changes in metabolism, incapacity to resist 
diseases of bacterial origin, and finally sterility or diminish- 
ing fertility of the germ-plasm due to changes in the environ- 
ment, food and habits of life, — these arc circumstances that 
set a limit to the cosmopolitanism of a race and baffle 
successful acclimatisation and colonisation. Even the Anglo- 
Saxon stock in America shows a declining birth-rate, and 
foreign races also in the third and subsequent generations 
show in the Uhited States a diminishing fecundity. Disease 
also offers an obstacle to the white man’s colonisation. 
Semple says that-* topical climate produces certain derange- 
ments in the* physiological functions of the heart, liver, kid- 
neys and organs of reproduction. Bodily temperature rises, 
while susceptibility to disease and rate, of mortality show an 
excess ominous for white colonisation. 'The general effect 
is intense enervation ; this starts a craving forjTimulants 
and induces habits of alcoholism which ace 'accountable for 
mas.y, bodily ills attributed Vo - direct climatic influences. 
Transfer to the tropics tends to relax the mental and moral 
filare, induces ihdolence, self-indulgence and various'excesses 
which lower the physical tone. The social control of public 
opinion in the new environment is weak, while tetnptation 
due tooboth climatic and ‘social^ causes is .peculiarly strong. 
Th§ presence of an inferior, more or lees servile native popula- 
tion ‘relaxes both conscience and physical energy just when 
both need a tonic. The result is general enervation, deteriora- 
tion both as economic and political agents* Ripley points 
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out, that the temperate $/outh in England becomes d hcarvfy 
drinker in tire ^arracks of India, Airifl the Portuguese ynd 
Spanish r^es, predisposed to the use, oi light wirfes— ;e;v^y 
eVrn to give u^ theftabjj. if need be-^ suffer from the disoi ders 
incident to.alcohob§m fa^ less than Uie English. Inflamma- 
tion of the liver is indigenous toTfio tropics ; and y£t the 
of! time’s sixfo^ deadlines'? of hepaxiti^amfjjig English spldiers 
m India, compared with the mortality among the /native 
troops from the same; -disease, is probably due more to the 
Consumption of Jllcoholic drinks than to the influence of the 
climate. AlcpholisA^ and sexual immorality go hand in 
hand. •Newly-acquired vicious habits, unknown amid the 
Restraints of home life, would speedily/ cau^e physical** pros- 
tiation in any climate. 1 

Comparative Mortality of Whites and Natives in the 
Tropics.— Not only is the mortality of white foreign soldiers 
higher in the tropics than at home, but it is greater than that 
of the negro soldier. Neustatler put it for the English troops 
at* 4 to i. The’death-rate of the French soldiers at home in 
*1883-4 was 07 per cent. ; in Algiers and Tunis ri ; in 
Cochin China 9 2 ; and in Senegambia 527. This mortality 
is also 4 -rue of the children of the soldiers ; so that in their 
case immorality and hard-drinking cannot be said to be pre- 
dominant causes. In India it* was 70 cent, as against 22 
in Londop. The following table, referring to the , Dutch 
Ea^st Indies, although ijuple up rtf figure-} of 1898, is typical. 
It gives the number* of whites and of natives per 1,000 who 
were attacked by and who died Df the respective diseases 
name(T : 

'Whites Nativ^^- 

* Attacked. Died. Attac!#.a 7 Died. 
Malaria/ . . .748 15 .. 3*6 

Diarrhoea . . .10;’ 23 .. 25 38 

Cholera . . .62 32 .. 235 0-3, 

• 

These figures ha^e been reduced? but there remains the 
fact that acclimatisation* has rot been accomplished. 

Even where there is no absolute ^ickness, there is alwtty^ 
tropical anaemia, which makes the colonist* or soldier unfit 
for active work* or thought, although he may appeal' 
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sound and healthy .enough. This secit^s to be thevj;eal 
reason why the European succumbs morq; readily to the 
diseases a already tWf. 1 x _ „ c * *,.» 

Taking the European and native] armic-s of Bengal, in the 
aggregate the average annual loss t per 1 000 on the results 
of 1867-76 stands thus*an<J is made up in detail as below : — 


- 

European Army 

Nat we Army 

1 

of Bengal 

0- "Bengal. 


Aggtegate Strength, 

Aggregate Strength, 


1867-76, 353,-1 50 

1867-7(1, 395,081. 

Cholera 

. 5 i‘) 

2-12 

Smallpox 

• • 015 

. 1 0-20 

Fevers . 

3 3 1 

2 84, 

Apoplexy 

i-88 

0*22 

Dysentery 

1 68 

201 

Hryatitis 

2 Oo 

O 15 

Phthisis 

138 

o -77 

Respiratory diseases 

O <><) 

2 57 

Heart disease 

. I-2<) 

0 20 

Spleen disease, Dropsy 

. 0 TC) 

1-03 

All other causes 

2 0() 

c o -99 

Accidental and suicidal deaths. 1 61 

0 74 


22 32 

13 84 


In acute disease, the ratio- for ( pneumonia in the native 
supplies the place of that for hepatitis which characterises 
the deatlwate^of the European. 

The mortality dysentery and diarrhoea is greater 
in the native than m t the European, but how seldom it is 
attended with hepatic copiplicatipns is evident from the 
* fact that, on the average, sjx deaths only are accountable 
to liver disease. 

For heart disease the ratio here showij is 1 to 6 in 'favour 
of o the native soldier. But the disproportion is in reality 
much greater. As expressed in aonic aneurism it is as 
*30 to 1. The native army of Bengal and the ^European 
army of India are bodies approximating in strength, and 
in the last seven years 260 British soldiers died fcom aortic 
aneurism, while in the same period the death rolls of the 
native arnfy of Bengal showed nipe deaths only. 2 

1 Dr. Robert Grimshaw — Scientific American Supplement, September 7, 
1912 ; Seal — Physical Basis of Pace. 

1 A Statistical History of European Army in India-^-Bryden. 
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Jt we comparf* the* health of 'European and* native 
troops for thd^following *ycatf;, v*e *find the same results, 
though £hpre his be*n a marked improvement ki* the rate 
&f mortality* 'lluus, 10*1)65-6 thL chief causes of bickriss 
were, as usual, ^enereal diseases and ague, the forirfer 
yielding a* ratio of 154 per*i,opo Against 1 98 in 190^, and 
the latter m per 1,006 against 174. 'For the preceding 
decenniunu tub admission rate for venereal dist 3 as,*s had 
averaged 386, and far ague 311 per 1,000. Thirty-two 
•per cent, of tile total sickness resulted from these two 
causes. Enteric fi>cr and hepatic abscess were, as usual, 
the chief causes of mortality. Thirty per cent, of the total 
• deaths were due to enteric fever, and y pei^ cent, to hepatic 
’ abscess. The chief causes of invaliding were debility, -ague; 
tubercle of the lungs, heart complaints and syphilis, these 
accounting altogether for over two-fifths of the total invalid- 
ing. The admission rate of European troops was nearly 
40 per cent, greater than that of native troops, while their 
constantly sicic-rate was twice as high. The European 
death-rate was 10*05 and the native 8*09 per 1,000. 

In the case of the native tibops, the chief causes of sick- 
ness were ague, dysentery, venereal disease, and simple 
continued fever, pneumonia, a$d other respiratory diseases, 
while pneumonia, remittent fever and -cTibercle of the lungs 
were the chief causes of mortality. # J 

The native troops sutured les$ than tjie European troops 
from influenza, entoric fever, pimple continued fever, diar- 
rhoea, hepatic affections and venereal diseases, but more 
from the other chfe^ causes of sickness, especially dysentery, 
pneumonia and 'plague. Venereal diseases ranked first in 
the list of causes of Admission of European traofJs 10 the 
hospital. /They were the cau^eof 18-4 per ceat. of thetotff 
sickness during 1905, and of 5*5 per cent, of invaliding of 
the European army. The admission rate per 1,000 was 154, 
a lower rate than had been recorded for thirty years a$d less 
than one-third of *the jnaximum rate of 52^ Recorded in 
1895. Ia the case of the native troops, venereal disease} 
accounted for 19*6 per 1,000 of Alie sickness. They were 
nearly eight times as prevalent among European as among 
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native -troops. r Thcir prevalence in tho^native army »has 
declined from 42*5 pef itoocran 1900 to 1905. 

? The t physical risks f) {rom the malar; 3 1 germ are no less 
serious. As Holdich has 1 remained, the whoE- question of 
European acclimatisation and the future o,f India as a British 
Colon^ is very closely cohnected with the suppression of the 
ubiquitous mosqupo, for \rom a ''close approximation to 
cholera, symptoms through those of intcrmitfeiV: "ague and 
fever to enteric, and even to the oriental form of influenza 
known as dengue, we have probably nothing »to thank' 
except the malarial germ and the mosquito. J+ seems that 
districts contiguous to the sea are more free from fever than 
those 'inland, but a change from the moist warm climates 
of Southern India on the coast to the dry and apparently 
invigorating atmosphere of such hills as those of Baluchistan 
will frequently accelerate the disease and decimate a regi* 
ment before it has had time to acclimatise. 

It must be admitted that a complete naturalisation or 
acclimatisation is only progressively possible under specially 
created favourable conditions. Again the decline in the, 
health of EutV)pean children bred in India, and the mortality 
before the sixth year, the development of a class of v mean 
whites ” artfong-tke tropically domiciled Europeans from the 
fourth generation (fetniward a‘s well as thcii special prone- 
ness tq bacterial and other diseases, — these are among the 
proofs of want of , adaptation between the white man's 
physical organisation and a tropical environment. 

But the gradual conquest of enteric and malaria among 
the British troops in India and the coding extinction of 
'zepcjeal diseases through hygienic and salikirsan treatment 
are onlyTn&cations that acclimatisation, however retarded, 
Ts one of the possibilities of scientific advance, j'kst as the 
immunisation 'of the natives themselves against the patho-^ 
genic agencies of particular regions such as cause malignant 
diseases like malaria, black 1 water fever, sleeping sickness 
or the hookworm lethargy, is beipg daily brought within 
fhe< bounds of possibility, lhe remarkable improvement 
in more recent years effected in the health of the army in 
India in the case of Indian no less than British troops proves 
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wljat science can § io ev^n in an rpiavourable environment. 
The fohowiag^figures wiH sh^w ;hiA-: 


* 

*Brit*i=o 

Ticoors 1 

Indian 

PROOFS. 

Year. 

' ■* 1 

• • 

i 

,• 

* A * 

, Constant 

Pea^h- 

Constant 

Peath- 

N 

i * Sick. * 

1 

Ivate. 

* # Sick. 

Kafct*. 

• 




4 . 

i 8 /*r 9 . . 

f)2 *4 

’*37 

44 04 

19 93 

• 1 880-4 . 

* 54 

1 6 30 

41 40 

19 00 

1885-0 . 

7 -* 85 

15 ii 

* 33 ° (> 

1 2 C)D 

1 880 94 


15*00 

3 1 P> 

13 48 

1 Sy 4 — q • 

! 87 08 

17 14 

50 10 

34 

5 000 4 

64 58 

T 3 °3 

27 20 : 

10 87 

. if 105-0 • 

i 47 ‘ 21 

803 

; ^>31 

678 

' f ) T O . 

! 3 T c >° 

* 

1 21 TO 

4-89 

JQI1 

| 28 80 

4 80 

1<) 80 ’ 

4 * 1 8 

I < ) I 2 . 

| 28 QO 

4 ()2 

20 10 ; 

4 3 2 

mi3 • • • 

; 297 

3*3 

21'4 

4’ 2 

iqM • 

1 3>-8 

4 '3 

20*9 

4' 2 

1015 ■ • ■ 

3 ( ri 

5*94 

33*9 ’ 

8*55 


Exclusion Policy an Anachronism .—But even apart 
* from artificial conditions created by scientific legislation 
and administration, there is a natural process of immunisa- 
tion secured by the trial and error methods* of natural 
selection, chief of which ir^ 'this splv.ie is the selective 
mortality of disease ; and at any rate any policy of syste- 
matic exclusion of stocks* and races from pa Lticular Regions 
iif the supposed in^erCsfe of heal ( fty of pure breeding and 
hygiene, or of a supposed standard of efficient subsistence, 
is at -once an* anachronism in >his age of scientific hrffnani- 
tarianism, and n> # offence agaijist the experimental code of 
nature herself under which new adaptations o£, 
to new stations are* being perpetually evolved by the fn* 
and unchecked operation ot the forces of selection. 

This exclusion has been attempted under the policy of 
the shut door in various ways^n tfie economic sphere, such 
as, on the one hahd, the prohibition of immigration^ or of 
free imported labour of black, brown or yellow stocks, or 
their segregation and assignment ^‘locations, discriminating 
tests and trade Jicences, as well as civic disabilities ; or. 
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on the bther, the; disability for holdfrig lfyd, for investing 
• of ^capital in extractive* industries, or a^fculture, or ai 
repairs the management of radways/im^sed foreigr 
exploitating agerjeies, European ^r American? as in som< 
Eastern countries. f # 

Noire of the sc feff ms bf exclusion is jnstiiiabJc on mere 
abstract grounds. A' i if the interefts of hi6nopolis"tlc # exclu* 
dveneis, hr a national dog-in-the-manger policy*. This is 
he general rule for adult civilisations /irfd organised cultures. 

Protection of Less-Developed Communities.— But* 
:he same biological principle of naba'd selection, which, 
n its application to the economic sphere, condemns all 
exclusive arrangements and artificial barriers, — like tariff- 
>yste!fts, bunds and kollvereins, which limit international 
:ompctition, — prescribes for a period of growth and ado- 
escence a certain favourable nidus as well as sustenance 
ind nurture under specially advantageous conditions, and 
iccordingly demands an economic policy of protection as 
veil as a racial policy of protective administration and 
legislation in the case of relatively less advanced or in- 
dpiently organised and immature peoples and economic 
■egions. While monopolistic exclusiveness is always to be 
deprecated, a judicious action on the part of a state, 
•estricting .and limiting an unethical competition, for the 
protection of backward or less-developed communities, or 
for the prevention pf an economic .set-back or degeneration 
in the standard of efficiency and comfort in the case of a 
relatively less advanced stock, or generally, for warding off 
and correcting economic or social disorder* and’ disruption, 
‘•dae^&mes imperatively neected in the ihterests of equity 
and justice as well as of national well-being. 

** Wherever and whenever, gs is so frequently^ the case, 
hostile exotic* forces tend to disintegrate the indigenous 
economic and social fabric by the unchecked operation of 
the forces of competition and exploitation, or in circum- 
stances of political subjection by^ legislation and admini- 
stration based on an alien type of social organisation, the 
principle of self-determination of the economic region must 
*come into play to rescue the people from such risks of in- 
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cipj.«nt thraldom icqSient disintegration. # In the tropical 
reconstruction^ ie future, ^hit$ industrialism in planta- 
tions and jnin !v is£ be subordinate fo the netds of de- 
velopment ol the* ropjcat ^eoplesj and even sovereign f or 
’ suzerain suite l^s^the right as wdl «s tin** duty to arrange 
for protective i k < a ures* whether of a j*..dici&us segregation 
and res£rved T plar ^tionr or a /e f tricti>>n upon unhealthy 
industrial mercantile competition and e^p 1 station 
in the* interests of u\ relath' *.y less advanced stocks and 
•peoples. » 

Efasutolajjd, an. lustance of Judicious Protection.— 

What s. policy of judicious protection can accomplish 

• is amply testified by the well-being *oi Basutoland, where 

* within a century the Basutos have 'increased from 40,00a 
to 400,000, whilst the annual emigration of labourers is no 
less than 70,000 who work in the mines and fields of South 
Africa. Native methods of government have been main- 
tained, while tribal life is not allowed to be disintegrated, 
but is left unchecked to expand and develop in Basutoland. 

Tragic Results of Unchecked Exploitation.— On the 
*other hand, the tragedy o{ a v trtual decimatioraof the native 
races ijk a greater part of the tropics, due to the proce c s of 
unchecked competition and thoughtless exploitation by the 
white population, stands oufc a c a monument^ of iniquity 
in the history of humanity. It ha§ been estimated that 
since 1884 the depopulation o^ Central Africa alone has 
exceeded 10,000,00$. Herr l^ern burg’s was one of the 
first autnoritative voices against tfie colossal destruction of 
African life ift Gerjnan coloniek, which exceeded 50,000 in 
German South -West Africa ancbalmost as heavy a po pulation. 
in Togoland. The Berlin official reports estimate tflelosses 
of the natives in East Africa at 120,000, whil^Von frothal? 
infamous proclamation that the Hcreros, male or female, 
armed or unarmed, were to be shot at first sight shows tne 
same cold, inhuman policy. # In *the Pacific Oceap the 
ghastly experiment of # the Franco-British Condominium 
in the I^ew Hebrides during the same period has beei^ 
primarily responsible for a reduction of the population from 
650,000 to 65,0^0. The pacification of the South S«a 
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Islanders by the Germans also involved bloodshed,, and 
strenuous oppression father it is actual Jfloodshecf or 
it \s the ^liberate* inhuman policy native exploitation 
tflaUlies beneath tlie ijWestcr/uXolonifyng policy (J. I/. 
Karris). (37) 

International .Action Necessary.™ The tragedy has 
become too flagrant to.be iVeglected. Private companies and 
individual nations can no longer be leff to pursue, their selfish 
policy of capitalistic exploitation of jjhe backward co-unfries 
that is bringing disgrace to civilisation, and the time iox 
international action has come. The^lpt er national Labour 
Conference or the League of Nations must consider, the in- 
sistent problem of conserving the native races and come to 
- the 4 efinite policy of cVopcration in the preservation of tribal 
institutions and the maintenance of tribal integrity and 
individual self-respect of the immature peoples of the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. Under pacific conditions there 
will be a far greater demand for the raw materials of indus- 
tries and such tropical products as cotton, sugar, and coffee 
than now exists. But the very condition necessary for 
agricultural* success in the •- tropics, — continuous* manual 
Jabour, — is fatal to white races. Thus white capitaji will be 
thrown in greater dependence on the native labour force 
in tropical cultivation, and the success of white industrialism 
will depend not merely on the conservation of the native 
populations, but also on their actual increase. White 
industrialism, in its selfish pursuit erf profits, its labour 
abuses and land-hunger t , and its artificial stimulation of 
unproductive consumption/ has tended to, destroy more or 
less the human and social values of the tropics. In tropical 
topical lands nature favours an easy and comfort- 
r uble life. A ^wintry climate induces ’ more intense physical 
activities. There people have got to work more to get warm 
and also to seek the means to keep warm. Th^re is need 
of increased earning cap?* city, with the need of more clothing, 
fuel and shelter ; hence a multiplication 'of wants, the exten- 
sion of commerce, and the invasion of lands where climate 
makes no demand for ny of the things and where many 
.gf them may be positively hai mful. (38) I ife is more simple 
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in % tjie tropics; thcire is* less pressure upon life, and there *is 
greater diffu # sic*n of wealth anji wjjQ-’^ing which contribute^ 
to the gracious |ricl Signified manners ,and the social denjo- 
oracy of ^,a«tern*liie. \i white industrialism contribuiies 
the resources of modern technical and scientific manage- 
ment, ami improves instead of exploiting # and degrading 
native* labour, ar* all-roimd comfort cwilZ^be easier to seoure 
in the tropic? than yn the higher latitudes, social 1/enefits 
wil^ bi more accesslfte, while more air and sunlight will 
,check many of* the 'diseases which are widely prevalent 
in shut-in whiter li£^ In any case civilisation must not be 
spread Jay force, while the presence of a large and settled 
.native population and the unsuitability of climate ought to 
’mark the limits of expansion of the white races. , ~ r 
The time has surely come when the white colonising' 
nations should agree in giving an international guarantee 
that in those portions of tropical and sub-trcpical regions 
or possessions, where continuous labour and permanent 
residence are impossible for the whites and white children 
cannot thrive,— territories which arc incapable of white 
colonisation and settlement,- -•the actual development and 
administration must be mainly the task of the indigenous 
races or of immigrants of similar habits and tem*per ament. 
International control and supervision ought to bp exercised, 
if need be, to secure the maintenance # of the rights, liberties 
and welfare of the native races. f ^ * 

Whites and Natives*in Afripa. — Throughout the greater 
portion of Africa and Asia the ^hite man is usually an 
exotic* There* is no great space In Africa except in the South 
which can commena itself as a future field for the develo p^ 
ment of white energy. (J9) It seems that South Africa is the 
only area v/hich allows the permanent settlement of the white" 
community. Here the white man may make* a permanent 
home for hynself and leave his children to take up his burden. 
The main task of development of these territories might Jae in 
the hands of the wAite community, while the Ba^itu races 
which cagie from the regions* of the Zambesi, as well as f 
Chinese and Asiatic immigrants vtfio were also introduced 
to meet the needs* of colonial industries, and who played a • 

N 
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significant part in building up the region prosperity, should 
, be .given adequate Ends which they can. hold in secure 
tenure and where ihey would be left f ee hr tribyl expan- 
sion "and development. ( The ,i 7 <lst regions e»f ' T West an,d 
Central Africa, as well as the greater part of East Africa, 
should be thrown .open to the native races as well as to 
Asiatic immigrants, Tribkl methods of gavernmerrt and ad- 
ministration should be allowed opportunities uor unarrested 
growth ; and the people shpuld be screened from the forces 
of competition and exploitation, or tlfe'demoralising effects of 
an intimate contact with white social ;ptd industrial life. (40) 
But even on their own soil the natives of South Africa 
are to-day treated i.s aliens. The white settlers in South 
' Africa have come to regard their settlement as a white man’s 
0 land in which its native populations arc no better than 
intruders. Colour prejudice runs high and has during the 
last few years worked its way into the legislation of the 
country. In 1913 the Union government passed the 
Natives’ Land Act by which the natives arc* deprived of the 
right to own, buy, or rent land in the country of their 
fathers. T be drastic operation of the Act is scattering the 
.natives all over the country, and causing many even to 
emigrate, impoverished as they are in a thousand ways. A 
scheme of territorial segregation of the blacks has also been 
formulated. The crusade against the natives has been more 
vigorous since 1911. The natives are being dismissed from 
all grades of service unfier the whiles down to skilled labour 
in the industries. The f drfit of the legislation is towards 
the wholesale unscttlement of the native population from 
acountiy which is large and fertile enough to support white 
ancrtlackk together. To-day they Lave leaders who can 
"address meetings and edit newspapers in a language not 
their own ; and yet discriminating laws drag them down in 
the economic struggle. 

The European in Asia.— No part of the Continent of 
Asia is suitable for the permanent residence of the white 
Community except Siberia. «. But Siberia, with her severe 
climate, and her vast anej. mostly untapped natural resources, 
. affords the only channel of overflow ,of the expanding 
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Russian and M^golian population?? foi* many years to 

come. (41) iBtfih t^e yellow /peril ai T yell as the Rm.dan 
danger wguld hot be real and scii ms as long*as then* is 
’'ample spafceln Sitaia JeF ffir expansion from the Eastern and g 
the Western directions. India can never be # the permanent 
home for the British colonist. It*h tme that ther? are a 
few permanent ’•European residents irf • India, who. might 
rank as colonists, English families settled in R&shmir, 
in fhe’lower valleys o\the HinAilayas. in the Chota Nagpur 
• plateau or in the South Indian hill stations, and occasionally 
a few Englishmen* live as zamindars , or planters, in the 
sweltering plains; but the instances, are rare, and in no 
1 case is the settlement built up by white lab©ur. In i&ysore 
the experiments in agricultural colonisation and the Eura- t 
sian and Anglo-Indian settlement did not meet with much 
success. The original Whiteficld was to be the model of 
thousands of similar Eurasian and Anglo-lndia'n settlements 
in other parts of India. Instead it is a single community 
of not more than 150 residents. In the petty arts and crafts, 
# and in agricultural labour, it is almost impossible for the 
Eurasiafi or Anglo-Indian to ’compete with tlie Indian, for 
the latter can work for less and can by force of heredity and 
physical adaptation to his environment live on* a fraction 
of what is necessary to supporf the lormer. (42 an<«t 53) Simi- 
larly, Ceylon, which is the crown colony of Great Britain, can 
never be a permanent* home for the British colonist. In 
lndo-China the Frenchman, instead of adapting himself to the 
tropical conditions, lives more or •less the life of a French- 
man There. • Whether in India, Burma, and Ceylon or in 
the Straits Settleifients, whether in lndo-China orjn.-tlw - 
Indian Archipelago, i£ is white capital that by^employing, 
black, bre/wn or yellow labou* utilises the products of these 
, .regions. f The European is there as the suzerain : the indigo, 
tea or coffee-planter, the rubber or copra-glower, or he is 
there as the manner, the c^hmdrcial intermediary, the 
trade agent, the landlord* or the capitalist ; he is never the 
labourer.^43) It is for this reason thpt a scientific system* o£» 
education and administration, coifpled with a racial policy 
of judicious protection and segregation, are essential ih* 
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order that the less of , T anised cultures of Aese regions might 
hath unarrested growth along the lines of^sc cio-economic 
development of the*' past in natural/ adaptation to the 
geographical and ethnic environment, and tile control ol 
international bodies or leagues may 4 be necessary, as we have 
seen, to protect a region oij race from the forces of competi- 
tion and exploitation, and reiterate the imperative detnands 
of the' principle of self-determination of the re^idn. 

Rights of Minorities mast be R espected. -—All thir is, 
however, subject to one great limiting principle. - Segrega- 
tion or no segregation, reserve or £6 r resery^ shut door 
or open door, the ^ sovereign right of the labourer or 
capitalist, merobant "or planter, entrepreneur or trader, in 
fact of every member of any productive as distinguished 
from exploitative or parasitic organisation to a full partici- 
pation in civic, including political, rights and responsibilities, 
must be recognised as inalienable, and must not suffer 
encroachment or lapse by the action of the majority against 
unprotected minorities ; any violation of* this principle 
produces malignant and cancerous growths in the body 
economic, tire body social and the body politic, 'such as 
forced labour, slave-driving, slave- trading, penal contracts, 
discriminating laws, ghettos and gambling dens, drink and 
debauchery, and all the forms and guises of parasitic ex- 
ploit at ; on whose name is legion, corrupting the very life- 
blood of the people in* its fountains, and breeding decay, 
disease and degeneration. < r 

The repudiation of the foreign trader or capitalist's 
claims and rights to life, liberty and properly, and of foreign 
-oeteJiy arbitrary decisions 'of indigenous tribunals, are also 
^ther instances of the same violation of inalienable rights 
which by denying the essentials of human freedom neces- 
sarily corrupts the healthy and equitable relations between, 
races, and deranges international intercourse. • 
Imperialism must 'ReStore Natural Justice.— Two 
njost significant and outstanding facts of contemporary world 
diisfory in the domain Qf regional economics have an impor- 
tant bearing on the question of promoting future peace and 
‘^curing economic justice throughout the' world, which the 
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League of Nationsproposesto solve. ; The condition of the 
tropical and’ seipi-t^opical peoples# ha^ rapidly deteriora led. 
Just as th« Aryans ViVd poce gone fojfvh as conquerors, of the 
then known work?, displacing olde^ and more civilised stocks 
with the help of ipon, ^nd^ heralding the advent of a new 
civilisation, so the children of # tfie industrial revolution 
wrested the e % coilomic supremacy fr'omHhe historic peoples 
of China ai^d India with the help of steam and *c lifer me- 
chanical powers. 1 enormofis increase in the efficiency 
•of production enabled them to oust the native industries 
from thei&^home-ih^kets and* with capital accumulated 
therefrom to utilise the labour and raw materials of the 
tropics for further exploitation and’ mastery. This has 
proceeded in the history of imperialism regardless oT the, 
requirements and even the possibilities of economic and racial 
adaptation to the natural as well as the social environment. 
But this very unnatural situation, this derangement of the 
world equilibrium, and of its natural order of the distribu- 
tion of races and industries in the adaptation of stock and 
♦clime, points to its own remedy. And that remedy lies 
in the restoration of the normal equilibrium by an extension 
of the*Very principle of natural justice which secures to thh 
individual labourer the recuperation for his expended energy, 
and which should equally secure to each region, and cultural 
stock, anc) integral member of the corporation of humanity, 
it§ due and legitimate® share »f ?ffici«nt subsistence and 
maintenance. Thufc will an equitable distribution for the 
corps oi labour in the international army of production 
be established. 'Accordingly the natural principle of justice, 
based on biological recuperatfon, no less than the^j^hioad 
requirements of fair play and equal opportunisms demand 
protective and remedial meamits in the interest of the races 
-^and regions that are being ousted and despoiled. It is for 
this re&scJh that the present backwardness, of the tropical 
and semi-tropical peoples give? th 5 m a claim to J;he advan- 
tages of a judicious protection, which, as we see, is sanc- 
tioned, tiay demanded, by # the principles of biology a* 
applied to the progressive evolution of races and civilisations. 
This is an intertiational concern, Until and unless thft 
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problem is solved bye the" more advanced methods of 'ex- 
perimental sociology Jtnd^ experimental biology as applied 
to 'the'spheres of international legislation alid international 
, administration, a .» sort o£ extended eugenics of race, the 
world must be .regarded as suffering from a constitutional 
derangement and disease, ( and human history wil) be an 
arena of many an Armageddon like that of 19U-18, whether 
of economic, social or political warfare, which*' is but the 
symptom and sequel to such a perverted diathesis. J 
Reserved Lands must be Thrown Open and Re- 
claimed. — Equally momentous is tlft? ’forced reservation 
of vast areas in different continents by powers and "states, 
which 'have dispossessed the native inhabitants from the 
•soil, or brought about their extinction by destroying their 
tribal organisation of life, and who now keep those lands 
barren and unproductive by the fiats of sovereign authority. 
But science and humanity alike recognise no such claim. 
Outraged nature in these depopulated voids and devastated 
tracts calls for the rightful cultivator, whom the womb 
of time has conceived, and the cradle of history has reared 
and nurtured, to play his due aivd legitimate part in the 
building up of an indigenous and natural civilisation, each 
as it were the child of destiny in his appointed region of the 
earth. The- claim of the Chinese, Japanese and Indian 
labourer to participate in the economic regeneration and 
reclamation of Central and NorthcrrKAustralia, Mesopotamia, 
New Guinea and New Zealand, of the Bantu races, supple- 
mented if need be by the Indian stocks, to convert the wilder- 
nesses of Central and Eastern Africa into fertile" plains and 
"S roik ag, pastures, is the claim 1 of nature adjudged by science 
^.nd ratified by humanity. And if international action 
perpetuates the demand for the open door and the claims 
of the white faces to explore and exploit the tropical and* 
sub-tropical regions of the East, the banged door in the West 
must be thrown open, and tile claims of the Indian agricul- 
turists, miners and traders in Sothh Africa and America 
uicf of the Mongoloid peoples of the Central Asiaft steppes 
to take part in the pastoral and agricultural development 
of the Canadian and Alaskan wilds must be recognised, 
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Tiie League orations must-Sta d fc*r Intern&tiohal 
Justice. — InteVn atonal justice ri*ak 4 > Jhese demands lm-' 
perative, Vut the It.agqi* of Nation v pays sc.anf attention 
to them. \ 3 h tlx* contrary, it proposes U: perpetuate the 
economic enslavement of whole regions anrj the economic 
monopoly of the favoured tracts of the earth : it scHvs the 
stlfcds of future est rangements bcrweeK.the races of iAen, 
because, instead of treating such problems in the Fght of a 
scientific humanitariajism, it Flings to the obsolete, un- 
scientific attitude of superiority of some races to all others 
and acquittre^s in Tufteir self-assumed right of exploitation 
of all jfarts of the earth's surface, whether these be fit en- 
; vironments or not. This favours the idea*fchat the league 
works for the secret control of world business, and* the. 
dividing up of world territory, — an international intrigue 
woven into a peace treaty by Diplomacy for the exploitation 
of the backward regions of the earth. There are to-day no 
other serious hindrances to a right perception and adjust- 
ment of international issues by the League of Nations than 
*the haze of chauvinistic bias and cultural or colour repug- 
nance, which lead to n cial discriminatory ^treatment in 
international intercourse ; and the blind instincts of appro- 
priation and possession W'hicli .exploit a dominant political 
position for securing ccononfic monopolies and privileges, 
overriding the interests and rights of. less organised peoples 
ar^d cultures and of weaker political units, thus upsetting 
the world-equilibriifm which k is the duty of a scientific 
civilisation to^ establish and maiAtain. 




PART .II.,; 

Chapter xiv. 

‘APPLIED ECONOMICS IN THE I.JGHT OF COMPARA- 
TIVE < S60I0L0<*.'f : GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Sociology and Economics as DynamicJSciences:*— The 

study of economic regions, wc believe, has establishcd~fhat 
there are developed different types of social structure and 
economic organisation according to different cultural char- 
acteristics and regional conditions. Indeed, wc are not to 
conceive of social and economic evolution as a linear and 
unitary process, but must admit divers and divergent lines 
t of evolution. The conception is gaining ground that the 
study ol the trend of Western hnd Eastern civilisation cannot 
be reduced to a simple and single narrative : the different 
and successive types of hurn^n achievement, followed in 
a variety of directions whole the line of least resistance 
leads, should be systematically analysed and classified, on 
tfye basis of comparatiyo, and historical treatment, to lay the 
foundation of any ttound theories of social evolution. This 
means that sociology and economics have to be treated 
afresh from an ‘extended, genetic and comparative stand- 
point. Sociology ’and economics should no longer be statical- 
sciences dealing wi£h clearly- defined and sifffple forces 
which work within the rigid farriers of crystallised institu- 
-*ri 3 & 34 qnd approximate conventional norms ^nd standards, 
but be|j:egarded as dynamical sciences dealing with complex 
social forces whiefy are in ceaseless inter-action, and, which 
are building multiform types and ideals in progressive adapta- 
tion to different environment^. Each of these sciences shou$ 
therefore be not merely a science of norms and categories 
but also and ultimately of life- values and ideals, and this 
185 
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with reference to the "rend and broad ir, wement of world 
histEry as well as to i 1 gicnal needs or tj e needs of adapta- 
tion to particular geographical and historical conditions. 

Need of Comparative and Regional Study of Econo- 
mics. — There is no doubt that the East has preserved certain 
vital values and developed certain synthetic and communal 
instincts which diffoi entiate— as specific types of variations 
within the same genus of a common humanity- the funda- 
mental categories, postulates and structures of human society 
in general ; and the time has now come for a bio-sociological 
study of inter-racLl claims and conflicts as wed 1 as of the 
ideal ends and values pursued by different races in the differ- 
ent geographical ".ones of culture. For this study of types 
and cultural units an investigation of their genetic conditions 
and causes, of the biological and sociological forces at work 
which have shaped and governed the rise and development 
of different rices into historical cultures or nationalities, is 
essential. And this has not only a theoretical but also a 
momentous practical significance. Such a comparative 
and regional study will be an indispensable guide in the 
coming reconstruction of the foundations of civilisation. 
For the post-war task of reconstruction in the West is 
bound to be more momentous than has ever been attempted 
in the past, and in this task, as we have already seen in 
our survey of the march of social and economic progress, 
the principles held ir solution in Eastern social groupings and 
organisations and the communal instincts which are their 
firimum mobile will furnisn fruitful suggestions and lessons 
especially in the direction of the formation and development 
“-of intermediary social groups and communal bodies, which 
will serve to show the way to peace and concord amidst the 
deafening clash and conflict of - the forces of individualism 
on the one hahd and of state-absolutism on the othav^- 

Errors due to Narrow Outlook.— Unfortuiiathly the 
genetic (and necessarily bio-sociological) point of view which 
is the method of science is not being applied to the study 
cf civilisation. There is, first, a tendency to believe in 
statical, rigid, and immobile racial types, European and 
Asiatic, instead of dynamical entities which they are, plastic, 
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fluertt and growirA Secondly^ tkc si Jbboieths and ’watch- 
words derived from\the social prog*es^ r qd civilisation of ihe 1 
West are crudely and 1 mechanically' applied to*the intt'r- 
pretation Sf # the Social ^v&lution of the .Eastern peoples. 
The synthetic vuw of race demands that tjie ensemble of 
^cciolog^cnl foices at work which ^hape and govern dffterent 
c ihnic cultures should earfh be referred to.its own system hnd 
configip'at ion, its owir centre and point of origin. Th y^should 
not be put, so to spea^:, in a Procrustean bed or a» Chinese 
•bandage by artificially conforming them to one and the same 
pattern pi^otfial notnis and categories, whether that pattern 
is Western or Eastern. Culture docs., not grow within a 
charmed circle, or recite an exclusive mantra For the? vari- 
ous ethnic cultures which arc yet living arc mobile, fluent,, 
growing, with their energies not exhausted but still renewed, 
and super-imposing layer upon layer, as the earth, their 
scene, still subject to the primal forces that have built up 
the bed-rocks in their sequence and distribution. 

The want of due recognition of this fact has been a fruit- 
ful source of error in the world’s judgments of value and 
validity* with regard to s< :iai and economic institutions and 
forms. •' For instance, in the field of economics there is d 
prevailing tendency among Western economists *and socio- 
logists to judge the communal habits of India, and the deep 
and silent, working forces of our ancient communal jnstitu- 
tigns, according to thv standards derb*ed from their own 
civilisation, and to hssume that communistic and collectiv- 
istic instincts^have in the histoi>* of mankind marked only 
the £eginniftgs of social evolution, that these have now out- 
grown their uses and that- degeneration must attend all 
latter-day attempts ak a constructive comnnsialism. A twin 
error akin to this is that implied in the coifventional and 
v.xxlnu *al theory of progress from status to contract or from 
custom' td* competition. These theories haye to be recast 
in the light of an extended gehetid and comparative « study 
of institutions. Universal laws of social evolution will no 
doubt bC the goal of such studies, Jput these laws will cbmt 
as a sequel to the intermediate and 1 subsidiary generalisations, 
multiform formulae, which will be based on and applicable 
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t(\divefse geographical and social environments and which 
'wilh embody the univlgrsai 1 , in -diverse fo&ns 6f the concrete 
and the read. An adequate and comprehensive analysis of dif- 
ferent cultural regions can interpret them •much* better than 
the current intermediate generalisations which have ignored 
the social values and types of organisation other than those 
which underlie the Greek and Teutonic schemes of culture and 
will be -an aid and incentive to new departures in economic 
and social experimentation in the Easj: and West alike. The 
conflicting claims, of rival cultures can be harmonised only 
from the point of \hew of genetic socicdbgy and caonomics. 

Indian School of Economics. — Following this view of 
race, racial typeeumd developments, I proceed to define the 
.type and ideal of the Indian economic organisation, repre- 
senting as it does a distinctive order of economic conditions 
and values, and to enunciate the scope and method of an 
independent school of Indian economics. This will not only 
help in the solution of Indian economic problems but also 
contribute towards the formulation of a universal system of 
economics. The principles of economics which Western, 
economists have given us are only partially true, being based 
bn insufficient analysis. No doubt they seek to explain 
away their inapplicability to^ particular regions and races in 
particular stages of economic evolution by their hypotheses 
of economic friction, oRhe unsurmount able barrier a of custom 
and of uneconomic «or extra-economic standards. But they 
miss the real meaning and character of what they call customs 
and uneconomic or extra- l economic standards. These, as we 
have seen in chapter VII, are in realitycthe expressions of 
-the instincts, dispositions ahd schemes ot value which in 
progressive adaptation to the physical and traditive environ- 
ment build up the economic order and type both in structure 
and in function. And it is these also which constifocc^tki* 
internal as well as the external conditions in which tve must 
seek the explanation of the characteristic phenomena of 
consumption, production, distribution and exchange, and 
die* connected formulae, curves and constants. 

India cannot be Reconstructed by Western Econo- 
mics.— But regional economics, as we haVe said, has more 
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tfyiii theoretical <X merely scientific Interest. In its applica- 
tions it will fiuilcf \p econ’omiC experi nents which will b J.V6 
for thei!' object/ the reconstruction of the particular regjpn 
in harmor?y*with«its cultural physiognomy and its organised 
scheme of life -values. Experimental constructions afnd 
regionalism will thus develop side by.sicV- in a* new ecgsiomics 
of values, which v'ijl this rise fntocth' # experimental siage 
and will no longer be satisfied with the fixed .md v formal 
ca^egdries, norms and standards of abstract-deductive 

• economics. Social progress cannot "be achieved by the 
substitution of 011$ ultimate ideal or structural basis for 
another?" The superstructure must be j^uilt on the bed-rock 

• of the social structure of a race. Thus indig/s economic pro- 
gress will be found to lie not through the unregulated competi- 
tion and individualism of the West, but through a modified* 
and well-developed scheme of communalism in line with 
the socio-economic traditions of the past. The Eastern 
social structure in its stratification has been built up by a 
rich native endowment of communal instincts, and accord- 

t ingly individualistic contract and competition cannot serve 
as the lSver wherewith to raise her economic s^mtem from the 
present level of stagnation. (44) Her economic evolution 
will be easier and more successful by following the lines 
of a modified and ethical competition and a comniunalistic 
justice instead of unregulated individualism and monopo- 
listic appropriation. The course,of Indies economic advance 
in the near future will be mailed by a communal control 
of industry, a co-operative commonwealth growing ulti- 
mately int* national dimensions out of the union of self- 
governing village commuiytios, guilds and workshops in 
which communal solidarity will lend grace to th€ economic 
motive, individual creativengss will raise wo into art, aiTd 
consumption will assure an equitable^distribution of 
well-be|ng* and culture. 

Fallacious Judgments o£ Indian Communalism.™ 

But here we must sound a note of warning. Evt'ry system 
of life has its accompanying phenomena of disease and dectiv 
when and where it breaks dow n minder internal or external 
strain, and, jusl # as evuy viitue has its characteristic fault, 
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communalism in lnc^a’has had its own^hares of risks* ^nd 
, m^chanccs. But it ^i\\ be *vrong to fi^ 'upon^the peculiar 
and distinctive pathology of any organism as characteristic 
of its normal and healthy condition." Tni= blunder has been 
usually perpetrated by Indologists under a haze of misunder- 
standing, and chau v inistic bias. The special danger of the 
pluralistic type of communalism in Indi^i has been' iv T ofola. 
Rigid melastic groups exclusive of one another, and mechani- 
cal customs for maintaining the grou^ life which redpce 
individual initiative 'to a blind instinctive response, are 
the morbid and degenerate tendencies which in India are 
especially liable to break out under the pressure of alien 
intrusions and inroads from without, as well as under the 
handicap of too many heterogeneous stocks and congeries 
of stocks the assimilation of which is the sphinx riddle pro- 
posed to India’s civilisation and culture. A failure to under- 
stand the real nature of these defects and their origin has 
led to many a pretentious estimate of that civilisation 
which in reality is but the fashion of race Superiority and 
cultural repugnance sporting in the guise of historical 
judgment ard philosophical survey. Some hold with 
Jt spinas that the concentration of the family in India has 
been injurious to the interests of the communal life. Others 
following in the wake of M/Senart view the institution of 
caste as a crystallised structure which in its elaboration has 
shunted on India's social history to a wrong line "inasmuch 
as it has prevented the growth of states and nationalities 
as organs of the larger life pf the people. One anthropologist 
in a jocose vein would propose a dichotomy of man and w ould 
label the Indian people as a variety of the 1 " homo dissidens ” 
which form one-half of the dichotomy. Even a prophet who 
.brings a message of peace and good-will between the East 
and the West discovers after a hasty tour round th g [f w or 1^ 
that East is West and West is East, but that Jnaa does 
not belong to the system of the world and of time, Deing a 
straggler from beyond the bounds, of time, a lost traveller 
froip eternity speaking strange accents and cut off from the 
communion of universal humanity. The truth underlying 
tljese criticisms is one of those half-truths which are more 
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delusive thin wherfe errurs. We ha\*e r heady seen th^t these 
half-truths bu^ldAYi the character isti. symptoms of lnTaT, 
morbid .liathcsi^ and not on her heaiihy functioning. The ' 
constructfv^ principle of India’s 01 gui lisation of life has bhen 
neither division nor flmana , nei her transcendental stupor* 
nor seculaV furor , i Tthey iainily-certredness Aor eccentricity, 
neither* rejection of the world njr its c inquest in a scheme 
(if de vacating progress which hke a * triumphant * maich 
drags* a captive v r rld in chaips and weeps because there 
are no tresh worlds* to conquer. But Tnd'Ys constructive 
principle of social organisation has beei the concord and 
co-oper.Ton* of individuals in the grout, as well as of indi- 
viduals with the larger society or poli'y in and through the 
group-life under a scheme of communal and cosmic va^or ; 

— and the concept of varna-asrama-ciharma, the code 01 
communal duties, however corrupted and engineered by 
close- vested interests in the course of ages, has in its central • 
idea pioposed the subordination of exclusive group-interests 
to the organisation of the dharma or the ideal of man’s full 
and comprehensive life satisfying material as well as spiritual, 
personal as well as social, particularism as well a# cosmic wants, 
on the^ basis of a social federation securing to each group 
and its members their rights as well as their ±luties in a 
universally recognised order, * So far, therefore, as group- 
jealousy or strife, group-separatism, apathy and dissolution, 
caste rigidity, or the noli-mc-tangerc spirit, family-'centred- 
ness or a narrow rusticity, nirvana or fatalism have appeared 
in India’s social history — and* tljey have been resuscitated 
again and again, in new forms owing to India’s political and i 
geographical destiny in the b past— these traits militate 
fundamentally against the soul of India as expressed in 
the bases of her economic and social life built as it is up«n 
concord and solidarity, uhion and communion, and extended 
and enlarged by the synthetic vision of a race which seeks 
to conquer Mature through the Spirit, and the Spirit through 
Nature. The ^oJial and economic expeiimwter must 
therefore be on his guard against the risks and tendencies 
to disease and decay to which* the very excellences of a 
pluralistic type, of communalism expose it, but he mu§t 
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tyaild India's economic ‘and sobial future pm the' democratic 
depuration of such gAmp-iintes and assonatfons as she has 
eyolvcd ii\ her rich ’anjl multiform communal life. (^5) The 
course of reform lies for her neither in 1 group exclusiveness 
or dissolution nor 1 in the Advent of the economic man or the 
specialised and segmented individual, bm, on the one hand, 
in the incorporation^ ofemoie and r^orcpi the free, self-con- 
scious ylife* of the individual into her customary schemes of 
the group-life and the group-ponsciousnecs, and, bn the-other, 
in developing haw organs for social solidarity and co-ordi-, 
nation which is o^the very essence of hej; dharma and of her 
polity, based on dharma, and which she must’ now *seek to 
expand and enlarge in an extensive social and economic 
federation in the spirit of that cosmic humanism, which 
* must be her message to a world divided between naturalistic 
inhumanism and positivistic humanitarianism. 

Three Stages of Human Progress.- In considering the 
foundations of applied economics, we perceive that’ the main 
task of economic construction and selection must be carried 
on through the application to social and economic experi- 
ments of scientific principles and methods, working* on the* 
data of the internal organisation of instincts and disposi- 
tions and Ahe external environmental factors of any given 
situation. And in this connection a general law may be laid 
down as regards the motive force and direction of progress 
in humln history. In surveying the history of that progress 
we find three clearly marked staged : c (1) the instinctive 
stage in which instinct is tlj.e driving power, (2) the empirical- 
reflective stage in which empirical rules are flaiypd froirAhe 
experience of generations, and (3) the scientific and experi- 
mental stage in which the principles established by methods 
0 i .science are applied to the conscious selection and rational 
organisation o£ social conduct 1 and human behaviou r., m In , 
other words, in the first stage, a race in the stress jef Conflict 
develops certain customs through the instincts of rkce-pre- 
servation, partly original and partly acquired, which materi- 
ally help them in the adaptation to the natural aijd social 
environments. In the sbc<rnd stage, the collective experience 
qf the race gradually crystallises into cert? in empirical for- 
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mulap, norrfts a not standards* as^vfrl^ as^types of. social’ 
arrangements apdl\stitutiOns. ^ In the last stage, whic 1 t , 
the outcome of u scientific, gefiehc ani ‘comparative stn^y 
of civilisati^U, the; CinpiTicaJ ro*ms and standards have* to 
be criticised, recast anrl tVen reconstituted in the* light of 
modern social and Uologicahscicncec- T he rfgid norpis and 
htandai'ds’ will nqw {>e "Tgnsfornied mto ideals and policies 
for regional and social experiments which will be as Various 
and multiform as lie zones of tiuman distribution. 

# Economics Founded on Life- Values. - .rAnd here in the 
third or last stage t^e law which we have already formulated 
as regards the assimilation— -on a higher, ievel of synthesis — 
.of the third stage to the first holds good as in every other 
‘department of progressive evolution. Accordingly, -he 
application of scientific experiments and methods to social 
selection and organisation by legislation, administration 
and other machinery will be in alliance with the elemental 
building force of instinct and inherited disposition, which 
was the driving*power of the first stage. In other words, in 
our attempts at social reconstruction the primary and 
Elemental value of instinct, which at once iurnishes the 
material of life as well as As driving power, should be recog- 
nised and utilised, as we have emphasised in chapter VII, 
for the purposes of race-preser.vation and race-progress. To 
seek to bind man by the authority of abstract formulae 
which are divorced from life- values and are often in Contra- 
vention of the demands bf vital instincts and dispositions has 
been a blunder to which latter-d^y Western social policies 
have»often tyeeft prone. For example, in applied economics 
the repression of t ^population instinct in neo-Malthusianism, 
of free individual choice ana variation in state-sockdism and 
collectivism, of national differential capacities, opportunities 
and interests in the name oi *a cosmopolitan iree trade, of 
^idivkhtyility and distinction in production and consumption 
for the sLke of mechanical efficiency in large-scale production 
with the consequent suppression of arts, handicrafts and 
cottage industries, and of the vital values of agriculture ajid M 
rural economy and the touch with nlthre in the multiplication 
of enormous manufacturing centres and city agglomerations. . 
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' ^hows t this tendency; df an unnatifral qrvorce between the 
, promptings of instinct and the lessons offe L n economic science 
\yhich ta^es no heed, of the internal psychical constitution 
of man and his social heredity and tradition. *Qur practical 
r. schemes" of eugenics, sanitation, ’education, town-building, 
shovHhe same unfortunate tendency which needs to be cor- 
rected in order that they may contribute effectively ,and in- 
telligently to the betterment of the race. (46) Here it is inter- 
esting to note that the Indian civilisation in its social? ethical 
and even spiritual institutions and constructions gave full 
recognition to thy primal facts and forces of human instinct 
and human nature? though this has been strangely misunder- 
stood in the current Western travesty of that civilisation, 
cfi£d the West will do well to seek a fuller and more intimate 
understanding with the Hindu genius and race-consciousness, 
of the vital value of instinct and man's kinship with Mother 
Nature as a great constructive force in creative evolution. 
This is the age of scientific concepts and experimental 
methods as applied to all social legislation and administration, 
as well as to political questions, whether national or inter- 
national, but science must march hand in hand with nature 
0 and instinct in the world-building processes. 



CHAPTER XV. 


RELATIVITY 1 IN ECONOMIC THEORY. 

Classier! E£onomic& Unworkable.— lip to the middle 
. of the nineteenth century economics held a comma jiding 
•position among the social sciences. Its “ great laws" w^ra 
beyond dispute. The public received the teaching of econo- ' 
mics with unquestioning faith. Since then a great change 
has come over the science. A good many people to-day 
think that economics is dead. The change of attitude 
began long ago. Cairncs complained that economics had 
“ ceased to be a subject of fruitful speculation with the edu- 
cated public," and Bagehot found that " it lies rather dead 
in the public mind," an cl 'that “ it no longer matches with 
the most live ideas of people." Bagehot, alwa}ts brilliant 
and original, though narrow antfdogmatic, rightly understood 
the malady, but he aggravated it by his own positive work. 
What the eloquence of a Kuskin and the sarcasm of a<€arlyle 
could not do in the # nifteteenth century is done to-day in a 
single night’s lecture by a half-educated hysterical socialist, so 
muejp shaken fms.been the confidence of the public in economic 
theories. • The Austrian econoTjaists, and the economists of 
England and America* who re-formulated economic theories 
during the last generation, could not recover for economics 
its lost prestige. The fact is, that, while all the^ocial sciences 
Have given up their old dogmas and outworn creeds, econo- 
mics has shown a more or less perfect indifference to the 
leading ideas of pi Egress which now govern the world. In 
a sense economics has still a metaphysics of natural liberty 
and unchanging law, and a cult of th*e plutonic absolute and 
mechanical efficiency which stands opposed to the higher. 
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bfe- values as wcA as to functional growth and development. 

' F&i* be it from me ■ o underrate the ‘t abstract-deductive 
economics- ” Ricardo and Mill, Walras and W on Wfcser, Pro- 
fessor Clark and Professor Marshall have developed with 
gfeat success the economic concepts and categories. The 
neo-dessical school* is, applying mathematical conceptions 
with graphic treatment. 'But a 'good* deal more is -yet to 
be dotoe. Some fields have been left untouched ; while the 
conceptions of physics ha v e not come under the dcen of 
economists at all Even if we grant that the classical schools 
old and new, have determined the economic categories with 
some preciseness J-nd exactitude, they have givt?n us, so 
to speak, only +he metals and a few acids and salts. The 
apparatus for making experiments we have yet to make. 
They have failed hopelessly in the task of setting up a theo- 
retic constitution of the science or the working apparatus 
for handling actual economic problems. And, in addition, 
they have spread a widespread distrust in the metals and 
salts. We have already described the influences that show 
us why the scheme of thought so carefully and skilfully 
elaborated by the older econbmists is unworkable'. Func- 
tional versus associationist psychology, evolutionary versus 
hedonistic ethics, the very names will show the wide con- 
trasts between the new attitude and the old. The difference 
between the modern .notion of development and the older 
notion of stability is fundamental. Economic forces can no 
longer be regarded as approximating a norm as in Ricardo's 
economics, or working their way to a position of equilibrium 
as in Professor Marshall’s : nor can economic institutions be 
judged according to a conventional standard. Economic 
forces and institutions can no more be schematised than life 
itself. They are the result of the accumulation and develop- 
ment of complex instincts, dispositions, and forr.ps working 
not always on a rationalised plan, but sometimes haphazardly 
and by accidents in adaptation to the environment which 
is constantly modifying and being modified by those 
forces. Evolution, the origin, variation and survival of 
habits and organisations' which determine economic institu- 
tions, ought to be the centre of interest, and not the present 
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economic institutions, idealised as something " normal,’* 

‘ ‘ definitive , ” or* ‘ toed. ’ ’ The psyc^olq *% of ideals is also not 
to be ignored. Society is^vme thing more than an t»rgan:s£\. 
It is teleologically progressive. Biology and- social and race 
psychology, the study of geographic, social qnd anthropo- 
logical origins, have achfeve*d important results which are 
applicable, as we haVe seen, towards t v « interpretation* of 
economic movements, the solution of the complex difficulties 
of the present and tne organisation of the forjnati\ 0 forces 

the future. This necessitates a radical change from the 
mechanical concept ^if^ society, with its dearly defined and 
simple forces approximating a conventional standard, to an 
organic and dynamic conception of society, .with its coifiplex 
forces in ceaseless interaction and development, and ever 
transformed into ideals, in adaptation to the environment. 
This is a change from the economics of norms to the econo- 
mics of life- values. 

Three Stages of Scientific Development— In the 

development of’ any science there are three clearly-marked 
stages. In the initial stage a science collects and classifies 
facts, anft this more 01 less in an empirical falhion. Then 
the science begins to construct theories and hypotheses,' 
certain norms or standards, whiqh interlink and bintt together 
the observed facts. In the fiexl stage, which, is the last 
and most fruitful, experimental methods and quantitative 
analysis are applied ; a fc s .results of experiments the norms 
or hypotheses are modified, even restated and reconstituted. 
The line' of development is the % same in the mechanical 
as WSll as in "the Social sciences." But in the social scipnces, 
experiments are difficult and tM results difficult to measure, 
because here a new factor operates : the elements react upon 
the apparatus and modify the experiment altogether. 
Institutions which are the apparatus of socitfl. life are also 
in process '©f change. Again, in the sociological sciences, 
which deal with the^data of life, fatts and norms sem? for 
the determination of values, and science accordingly is 
lifted to «. higher plane as a sciencp of values, not merely 
of norms or of facts as in the previous stages. Experi- 
ments in the social sciences must be modified and regulated 
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,The scheme of * life-walues, and rripst not disregard 
’ regional needs or t^e needs of adaptation to particular 
historic aiid geographical environments, for this adaptation 
is of the very essence of value. s 7 'hc science of Economics 
has not developed beyorfd the stage of the classification of 
factshnd the enunciation of norms. Economics should now 
rise to the experimental stage, and this will only be possible 
when ^che accumulated data of facts and norms arc subjected 
to valuation. Experimental constructions and legionalism 
will thus develop side by side in the economics of values. 
Economics following the lessons and experiences ^f all social 
and even biological sciences should take up definitely the 
work" of regional survey and reconstruction. The progress 
of the science demands that economics should address itself 
to a careful regional survey, geographical, economic and 
anthropological, with the specific object of economic recon- 
struction, and find not abstract theories and hypotheses 
which ignore economic difficulties, but concrete, solutions 
for the ‘ storm and stress ’ of the present economic situa- 
tion. Modern science has a concrete knowledge of things 
to provide, and a concrete experiment to perform. We have 
*to judge economics according to this standard. Like che- 
mistry, economics should enunciate principles based on 
experiments or indicate the ’results of experiments, under 
certaip specific and wdl-defined conditions. It should define 
the programme of economic progress, taking into full con- 
sideration all the conditions- of social well-being and culture 
under the given historical and social environment. But 
modern economists are still busy with their abstract hypo- 
theses, norms and standards, and jutjgc economic forces and 
^institutions according to them. The centre of interest is 
hot life and fcs developments; but theories and abstractions, 
axioms and postulates supposed to be inviolable and universal 
towards which economic forces are regarded as hammering 
theimway. In the controversies which raged for a long time 
gbout the nature of economic la\fts, the battle has indeed 
•befen won on the side of relativity, but only nominally . 
Most economists are now willing to concede that the 
Economic laws regarding the determination of the wealth 
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of •individuals ar^ not universally true. Ijhey admit thM 
the causes v 7 hith make indivyiua1 # s ri b.or poor vary with 1 
the laws, customs and yvtitutiom v 'uch are establish ~d # in 
the industrfcft society tt> which they belong But at the same 
time they .urge that with regard to the wealth of mankind 
and of nations, the generalisations of pv litical economy are 
univci sally true. Iliey concede reiaiiv : 4 / when they discuss 
the wealtli of individuals, but urge inviolability when they 
deal with the wealtn of nations and of mankind. 

• Changes in Western Economic Concepts. — The 
governing principles ? t nd aims of individuals and societies 
of Western Europe alone have hither lo been considered 
while discussing the limitations of economic* laws. Tdishas 
been only a partial insight. The East has hitherto taken 
no part in the formulation of economic theories. The two 
most important institutions as regards the material welfare of 
individuals in the Western world are private property and 
the state. As regards the former it is coming to be more and 
more recognised that the Roman civilisation has given a 
, false and an exaggerated emphasis on individual rights which 
have assumed a more or Tss aggressive character. Already 
in the West we see a new code of private property springing 
up in which private rights ai # e clearly held subservient to 
those of the community. * 

As regards the state the/mceco- Roman influence, strength- 
ened by the historical fyet of a ceaseless nvalry and hostility 
among the differentiations, led to an exaggerated emphasis 
of the rights and powers of the Jtate. Already there had 
been a strong ifto^ement towards the protection of indi- 
vidual rights, both political knd economic, and^ towards 
voluntary co-operation as against state-socialism, coercion 
and exploitation, when th ; s nascent tendtney suddenly 
received a violent rebuff from the war. • 

Relativity in Life Implies Relativity in Economics.— 
As the conception ^ private rights, *or of the principle \ aims 
and limits of individual and state action, has changed, there 
have bean corresponding changes inj:he concrete background* 
upon which Western economists kave based their theories. 
New economies have grown up. 
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CThe conception of wealth, again, among different nations 
f is not absolute. Race-psychologies differ, and with different 
race-psychologies aris, s a differei .ce in dominant instincts 
and social values, and in the relative ^estimate vf economic 
goods and the wants they satisfy. Among different peoples 
there are differences in tine relative emphasis of the primary 
and secondary waj^fs, personal and non personal wants, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual wants. R.uskin drew 
the famous distinction between Wealth and " Illth/' cAll 
wealth is not socially useful. This brings into prominence 
the importance of the uses and expenditure of wealth as 
an important consideration in economics. As these vary 
according to age .and country, the relativity of economics is 
( ftruher emphasised. No economic institution or economic 
force is indeed fixed. The content of private property and 
the functions of the state have varied from age to age. 
The concept of wants and the estimate of goods have also 
been different, in different epochs among different peoples. 
For life implies variety. 

Neither the subjective nor the objective conditions of 
different societies are identical. The initial causes oi society 
are physical. Differences in external conditions thus initiate 
differences in the economic structure. Association develops 
the conscious individual and the conscious society. There 
is a conscious adaptation of social wants, and this varies 
according to physical conditions, historical antecedents and 
racial characteristics. Relations and activities are valued 
differently, different choicos are made, different policies are 
devised and different institutions establisl^pd. The economic 
structure in a particular age ur country h 5 .s, indeed, nothing 
definitive' about it. Institutions are always regarded as 
a r part of the conventional apparatus of society. They are 
still in the making, therefore, and always will be ; and they 
are not accounted for by representing them as^ functions 
in an grderly and rationalised scheme of j things. An econo- 

mics which regards institutions as definitive and the theories 
J>ased on them as inviolable ik essentially unsound.- 
The New Economics , 1 Comparative and Regional. — 
Property, competition, the price structure, the scheme of 
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arrruigements known as the wage system, th # e social stratifica- 
tion, refuse to standardised C/iltural anthropology 
exhibits ^variety of law making, of oil active action end* of 
social arrailgemonts. # Evan in the same cultural region 
changes are going on constantly# within them, while their* 
relations to other niingS art? also changing, though, there is 
such a 'tiling as institutional and ealt-^al standardisation. 
If this is true of particular institutions, it is likewise true 
of the*complex of institutions v/hich make up the xonomic 
• order. The baffling dA d complicated affair called industrial- 
ism, for instance, #is % a recent product in human history, 
having its origin within a very brief period in a particular 
environment, geographical and social. u Accordingly the 
economic order is to be regarded not as a closed system but , 
as an ensemble of tendencies, some dominant, some moving 
slowly, others seeming immutable. Both economic statics 
and economic dynamics alike deal with physically distinct 
substances ; both alike reduce their problems to mechanical 
formula? ; both have their conventional norms, and both 
find solution in equilibria, stable or unstable. Formula? arc 
found iA terms of which enonolnic values are reduced to pecu- 
niaiy Pleasures. The value theory, which is derived from 
the classical doctrine of the organisation of indflstry upon 
the principle of free competition, has, indeed, a ^ little right 
to the dignity of an “ economic theory ” as the theory of 
money or of accounting in the. East. *Even in tRe West 
tliere is to-day a * reaction against “ a highly selective 
and highly partial ” theory in which the broader social 
assets of valitt' are neglected mid the materials of prEe 
economics arc selected noEwiih reference to furnishing an 
open-minded interpretation of the business system with 
reference to the movements, that are afoot jp the present 
era of reconstruction, but with reference to <their capacity 
for fitting in to a quantitative, deductive scheme of thought 
—a logical, closed system. To-day economics takes iparket 
values as a gauge of so«ial purposes and desires* and pre- 
sents a ♦set of finished doctrines 1 .and quantitative Fws* 

» * 

1 J. M. Clark, “ Economic Theory in an Era of Social Adjustment"—^ 
American Economic Review, March, 1919. 
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Economics will mow have to f interpret the social values 
'which market value a distort^ or ignores- aiid* to explain 
in ‘this light the discrepancies between market value and 
the more comprehensive scheme of scrcial '•'■values, be- 
tween competitive efficiency and social or national well- 
being.^ . Economics uvill now contain more of qualitative 
analysis than of quantitative ; it "will furnish the student 
with t<lols of thought rather than with the finished pro- 
duct ; with knowledge of the general features of the insti- 
tutions he is studying, and with principles of. a widely 
varying sort embodied in diverse institutions and ideals 
in different cultural regions and environments. In the 
institutional approach to economic theoiy the significance 
,ot the comparative and regional outlook can hardly be 
over-estimated. 

History of Western Economics— the Physiocrats. — 

Not merely are social institutions relative in their character 
but social speculations as well. Social and economic condi- 
tions and the general intellectual outlook of an age or country 
regulate social and economic thought. This can easily be 
demonstrated* by a brief survey of the history of economics 
in the West. To the physiocrats belongs the credit of having 
attempted the first great synthesis in economics in the West. 
The economy of the physiocrats was a product of the econo- 
mic conditions of France at their otime. Industry was in. a 
condition so primitive that there was little surplus left to 
producers after their expenses of production were paid. 
Under such conditions it was easy to look upon the services 
of. the manufacturer and’' trader as unproductive, securing 
their profits not fiom what they produce but from the 
surplus of the former. Nature came to be regarded as 
the source oL the surplus of society and her aid was 
regarded as necessary to get a net product in a country 
where the struggle for living was as severe then as it is 
now. ^ * r 

The physiocrats also lived in a country and in an age 
whose thinkers devoted X hemselves to the study of material 
forces, and even conceived the laws of subjective association 
after the analogy of physical laws. Thus it was natural 
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that they forme^ an ecopomics modelled *af ter the *phwsk?al 
sciences. * • • % 

Adam* Smith’s Subjective Economics. — Adam Splith 
belonged Vo a £ount«') wlicre the menhd rather than the # 
physical science-, were brought iAto prominence by a host 
ol‘ thinkers and investigators.^ thus he depended upon 
subjective laws. He t.aced the mf aence of self-infercst 
in the various forms of economic activity and lour i chat the 
causes which increase wealth are subjective in their nature. 
Labour, he said, is the cause of value. He devoted his 
attention chiefly ttftlv processes of production and exchange. 
The problems of distribution did not arise in his mind, for 
the industrial world had not as yet experienced the conflict 
of classes and social unrest. Moreover, he was overpowered 
b}^ a belief in the invisible providence and the beneficence 
of nature, the philosophical doctrine of his time — and he was 
led to understand that the promotion of self-interest was 
the promotion of the welfare of society— the ground for 
laissez-faire in England for several decades. I n the Theory of 
Exchange, Adam Smith preached the same doctrine. Eng- 
land had developed her manufactures while other countries 
could'not boast of any ; she occupied a central geographical 
position forming as it were a link between the old world and 
the new world that had just begun to exploit the vast natural 
resources,hitherto unutilised. England had also a mercantile 
rparine of which she , v, as proud. It was the self-interest 
of England to adoJ)t free trade. The self-interest of Eng- 
land was the interest of mankind. The wealth of England 
was the WcaltlTof Nations ! All these through the invisible 
hand of a beneficent providence. , 

The British commercial imperialism of the epoch W£s 
logically and inevitably connected with iriie rise of the 
Smithian economics as the result of the Same economic 
and pplitfcal forces then operative in the expansion of the 
British Empire in Tndia. The English radicalism^ Cobden 
and Bright had the sdme origin. In that epoch men of 
wealth # and leaders of industry ai^cV commerce attained* and 
maintained a dominant influence both in economic and 
political life. Ihdced, the bourgeoise political economy *of 
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Kicardcr with its hgppy-go -lucky optimism was a triumphant 
expression of the spirit of ihe industrial re '/olubon with its 
revolutionising effects on the movements of labour and 
capital, on markets and the stock exchange, as they were 
seen by a stolid English banker who took but slight notice 
of the f?r-rcaching changes in social economy. 

Geripan Historical Economics. — Tne reaction against 
the ideas of the Smithian- Ricardian school was seen in 
Germany, It ,>vas Roschcr who started the movement cof 
reaction. Reacting from the excessive a priori sm of English 
political economy, stimulated by the„exumple of the new 
historical jurisprudence, and inspired by the Hegelian notion 
of development,! Roschcr set out to reorganise economics 
pn a broader basis. He aspired to make of economics a 
philosophy of history whose special function should be to 
discover the laws of cultural development in their economic 
aspects. The movement from the beginning had an ethical 
as well as an historical or national import. Roschcr recognised 
only national economics, holding that each people and each 
age has its own peculiar economy. Hildebrand said that 
Adam Smith, like the mercantilists and physiocrats before 
him, erred in trying to construct an economy which 'would 
apply to all times and places. _ “ The cosmopolitan character 
of the Smithian school is not to be sought in the denial of 
the existence of states, but rather ,in the fact that it applies 
its doctrines to all .states and peoples equally, considering 
the state only according to 4ts external boundaries — as a 
mere fragment of the whok mass of humanity, and ascribes 
tljp, same validity to its laws everywhere. ” ^Knies emphasised 
that the truth of all theories which have xheir foundation 
in empirical life rests upon concrete hypotheses. Rela- 
tivity in the validity of their conclusions or judgment is a 
necessary resuk of the circumstance that these hypotheses 
do not remain identical, nor occur constantly in call times, 
places ( and circumstances (Haney). t 1 

The German historical school saw that society and not the 
individual is the centre pf economic activity and thaf> econo- 
mic efficiency depends more largely upon the organisation of 
society than upon the material environment. They empha- 
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si$qi the study of man and* society msteyd of the- natural 
and objective conditions. * In the investigation of subjective 
conditions they began wi h society ra' her than thaindivalual. 
SchafHe, A^fims, M'agyei aad Sclnuuller have all ended voured 
to show that civilisation depends upon the perception* of* 
the individual that he is -not arc end unto him^etf, but 
nerely *a member df tie commtmity. Jhe doctrine, oi* the 
promotion of self-interest, the kernel of Lhc classical ^^blitical 
ecpnofny, has thus been repulialcd. Schmoller has indi- 

* cated the progress acid deepening of economics as com- 
pared with the older historical school which was the first 
to oppose the Ricardian idea of a const mt and normal form 
of industrial organisation superior to die limitations af time 
and space. This he said was only a partial insight. The 
whole nature of industry is comprehended only when it is 
recognised that the external natural technical facts of econo- 
mic development are highly important, but not the only 
decisive conditions for the form of industrial organisation. 
Custom and laV always co-operate so that industry is al- 
ways a product of the co-operation of natural and societary 

* causes, * moral ideas and ldbals. German Economics not 

only called itself German national economy and was opposed 
to the cosmopolitan political economy developed by Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, but its sdopc was much lari er and wider 
than what was assigned to it as the theory of the economic 
relationship of man by the foynders f\n the othef side of 
the North Sea. It»became a jcience of society. What had 
been in 1 the forties an economic interpretation of history 
amongst the dlder school of historical economists became,, in 1 
the severities a oOciologicyl interpretation in the hands of 
the new school. Economics included much more than the 
theory of value, and covered # ihe whole field (jf the theory of 
institutions, more specifically the theory of ihe factors that 
have shaped the successive phases that make up the life- 
histoi/of these institutions and the outcome in the present 
situation. • 

German Economics.— The opposition of the Germa* 
historical economists to the English political and economic 
ideas was due to the rising national sentiment in Germany. ‘ 
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They all rallied at kisinarck’s patriotic call arid opposed 
«very social movement which had an English, origin. Their 
ccpnpmics i was national and elusive. Its" scope was 
different, as also, its ideals. Gerrpan economics was coloured 
' by political ideas and by the sentiment of antagonism to 
anything that was JJnghsh. And ret economics is a sub- 
ject, that is essentially English in its origin. It js for 
this reason that when Karl Marx Germanised the. classical 
English concept of profits ipid gave it a new name, surplus 
value, he was heard, but the concept of profits which had 
fully developed in the hands of Ricardo and Mill had no 
meaning and significance there. German exclusiveness, 
German hatred j of anything foreign, are nowhere better 
displayed than in the development and reconstruction of 
economic theories, and in the socio-political ideas infused 
into their economic literature. 

Modern Problems v. Abstract Economics. -Above 
all, new and complicated problems of economic life have 
arisen which have altered the older methods of abstract 
reasoning. The problem of labour has become acute and 
this must be -solved. It cannot be solved by an abstract 
•theory of economic relationships. The sense of injustice has 
been aroused, misery and exploitation have been emphasised, 
passions and feelings have come to play a part in economics, 
and people Lave begun to consider economic relationships 
and activities from u thc bias of class conflict as well as from 
a new ethical standpoint. Altogether H was a new angle 
of vision. It was thus emphasised by Professor Schmoller 
in his remarkable Eisenbach- address to the* socialists ofJ:he 
chair. “The marked division of classes » in the midst of 
existing sbeiety, the open war between masters and workmen, 
between owners and proletarians, and the danger still 
distant but threatening the future of social revolution, 
have for some years caused doubts to arise as tq the truth 
and definitive triumph of the economic doctrine > repre- 
sented b^ the congress of economjsts. On all sides it is 
4 que£tioned whether absolute < freedom of labour and the 
complete abolition of the antiquated relations of the 
middle ages will bring about that happy situation which 
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the # believers in laissez-fairt (the Manchester schoel) h&Je 
so enthusiastically predicted. We do not wish, out ol 
respect for abstract principles, to tilow the racist crying 
abuses to become dairy v;orse oi to permit the so-called 
freedom of contract to end in # ihe actual exploitation* of* 

the labourer/ 1 * 0 • 

# 

We have already d* v, cribed 'the distinctive features of 
the economic situation in America, giving birth'to distinc- 
tive economic thccnes. Recently the evils of a meat dis- 
t parity of wealth, emphasised by the political importance 
of financial rings a^nd syndicates that arc coming to exercise 
greater and greater control over the business of production 
through the organisation of trusts and combines, h ?ve en- 
couraged socialistic ideas to a considerable extent. Tho- 
fessor Seligman’s Principles of Economics is Marxism 
Americanised and has exercised as great an influence 
in America as Das Kapital had exercised in Germany. 
It is said that all American thinkers are socialistic now. 
In the speeches of the American radicals at the present 
day we find the same doctrines of revolutionary economics 
that we find in Karl Nfcirx*-the same doctrines of class 
struggle, and of the increasing concentration of industry, 
as well as the same catastrophe theory. Only,* instead of 
“ capital ” we hear of “ the* power of the millionaire.” 
And these doctrines are, arousing emotions, been use the 
outstanding industrial features of modern America are the 
instability of modern 4 industry, and the dangers of con- 
centrated production. » 

This brief a*nd rapid historical survey is enough to show 
that the science of economics is an outgrowth of econo- 
mic conditions, social facts, and ethical forces. * Hitherto 
economic theories have been enunciated a^ though they 
depended solely on physical and psychological conditions 
of a certain type or “ stereotype,” and hence they have 
been 2 dowed with an absolute and inviolable character. 
Such a conception is essentially wrong, for ic*‘does not 
recognise the relation between economic theory and . th^ 
age, region or race in which it has had its origin. Thus 
what owes, for instance, its development to the particular 
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conditions of industrial life, to class struggle and to the 
‘inharmonious play of politicafand social foi^es in a particular 
age or region, is put forward in the* West as though it were 
a necessary and inseparable element of human mature. 



.CHAPTER .XV j. 

THE INDIAN SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION CON- 
* , TOASTED WITH THE WESTERN : • THE COM- 
MUNAL group And the class. 

Economics of the Landlord - Slavery . — Economic theo- 
.’ios and institutions of a particular nation or»agc arc afways 
based on some theory as regards progress of society as a 
whole. The exploitation of natural resources always leaves 
a surplus of wealth to society after a return for the subjcc- 
live costs of production. In a progressive society each 
individual plays that role in production for which he is 
naturally fitted ] moreover, his economic activity is such 
that leads to the full development of his personality. A 
progressive society by creating laws, customs and insti- 
tutions #dso distributes the surplus wealth in a way sub- 
servient to the best interests of # the progressive elelnents of 
society. In classic Greece, slavoiy was the dominant 
factor in production. The. philosophers defended : la very 
as a natural institution and foqnd nothing wrong* in it. 

In flie Southern state* of America, property in slaves was at 
one time considered economically advantageous and morally 
defeasible. T he more slaves, thb rAore wealth and ease for , 
the land-dwncr and the grpalct stimulus to agricultural 
enterprise in classic Greece and the Southern states, where ^ 
cultivation was arduous, but with an adequ^e supply of 
labour, profitable. • 

Economics of the Trader— Protection.— But the 
land-owners soon bepome a separate class in society and 
ceased to be enterprising and progressive. They reap, 
where thuy do not sow, and when cojnmerce and manure- ■ 
ture have to be encouraged, the traders and manufacturers 
clamour for the land-tax, and demand that the net product* ‘ 
209 p 
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'from land should be erjoye'd collectively. The landlord- 
economics is supplanted by the proiuc^i- and trader- 
cqouomicfc, and fiiMs its appropriate apostles in the 
phybiocrats and Adam Smith. The working- rfcin was over- 
burdened with new taxes and feudal dues. Industries were 
crippled by the regulltions which absolutism had adopted 
from the corporations ol the noddle ages. Thus a hew 
theory of productivity was essential. The physiocrats 
declared that the landlords were entirely superfluous, as 
they performed no labour; that if the state should absorb 
the entire rent, and thereby deprive th°m of their means of 
support, society would be just as well oft as it was before. 
Their theory > of a natural tax, the impot unique, was 
thoroughly socialistic in its opposition to the landlords. 
This particular thread of their argument was not taken up 
by Adam Smith, but by Ricardo. Adam Smith’s system 
sought to emancipate the producer and the trader on another 
basis, the theory of a natural order, the result of the free 
and spontaneous action of individual interest led by the 
invisible hand of providence which thus secures the highest 
good of the 4 community. Adam Smith also devoted much 
pains to show that the trader is not superfluous, 'but is as 
much a ‘productive agent as the artisan or the agriculturist. 
His dcfen.ce of the economic position of the trader will 
thus have a significance in relation to the economy he was 
speaking for. Again, whf n industries have to be established 
in new or backward countries, societ) encourages industrial 
enterprise by a system of protection. While in England 
_ the k protection that existbd before 1846 ‘benefited exclu- 
sively the land-holding interests, the tut iff in Germany and 
America has been peculiarly favourable to manufactures. 
.The practical politics of Bismarck and the business instincts 
of the American Congress follow or lead the economics 
of Frederick List and Carey or Hamilton. « 

Fcqnomics of the Consumer — Co-operatiOn. — After 
the initial stages of the development of manufactures have 
' passed, the producer^ becofrie a closed body. Large capital 
and large-scale production have special advantages. Capi- 
talistic industry ends in monopolies, the exploitation of the 
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laljqprers and consumers b$ th^ employers. Instead ol 
Ricardo, Mi}l i\A Henry George^ taxiing land values and"* 
distributing the surplus V>f the landlord collectively, Karl 
Marx analy^s the oppression of capitalistic economy, and 
Rodbertus. and ^idal want to ^ax the excessive profits * 
ot manufacturers a' d "he inordinate guins on int^r&t for 
rbllecU^e distribution. 'Socialism, activism, co-jopftra- 
tion, trad^-unionism and industrial democracy all now arise, 
anrj. tlfcy all emphasise the pi c«tcctioij of the. interests and 
♦well-being of tne consumers, or the community as a whole, 
against the cl which has been the most progressive, 
which by its progress 'has hitherto directed society to un- 
dreamt-of tasks of wealth-production ayd accumulation, 
but which is now threatening social peace and stability , 
by over-riding the interests of the organic welfare of the 
masses as a whole. There is abundant capital, but capital 
seeks only old and safe investments. Protected industries 
are sought, and not new industries where risks have to be 
undertaken. The demand for a revision of the tariff 
becomes strong and Taft and Roosevelt or Prince Biilow 
have to* satisfy it, for the olft fiscal system ^ias outgrown 
its needs. Above all there is persistent demand for checking* 
money-power, and clamour for “ the new freedom,” free- 
dom from the harsh operation of the forces cj capitalism 
and militarism which so often go together, which are foes 
so deadly to democracy and f with which democracy is 
now in apparent canffict in JJie Western world. 

Western Glass Development ^-In the West there has 
not* been a smooth harmonious development of the different* < 
parts of Society. L The We$t has attempted to secure pro- 
gress through the clashes. Now one class and then another 
has arisen, pushing new economic activities and being, 
rewarded with political power and surplus wealth of society. 
As one cla*s ceases to be progressive, another has stepped 
into ns *place. Thg demand for the progress of society as a 
whole is imperative and the static class must go* But it 
resists, and there is conflict.' * * * • 

Glass -Struggle Reflected in Western Economics.— 
The conflict between the classes is the background of econo-' 
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\ni q thought. The balance o l f power among the industrial 
classes has not bepn achieved as there has’ been no stable 
balance of power anfong the different nations. Jiver since 
Adam Smith showed the threefold division oh society into 
a landlord class, a capitalistic class and a class of workmen, 
economics in the Western world has been a theory of the 
conflict of industrial classes. When the feudal system with 
its privileges and vexatious regulations declined, a liberal 
viewpoint was created in ‘•England and on the continent. 
In France philosophers and statesmen dieamt dreams? 
vying with one another to sketch clysiunes. The early econo- 
mists were optimistic. But we see pessimism already in 
Ricafdo, and in Malthus the optimism has gone and instead 
we find a strong conviction of the retrogression of society 
which earned for economics the name of ihe “ dismal 
science/' (47) As a result of the effects of the Napoleonic 
wars and the evils of the industrial revolution, there was a 
strong feeling for a reaction or a rising sentiment for a revolu- 
tion. It was thought that the development of the new system 
was too rapid or too slow. In England the former is associ- 
ated with Carlyle and Ruskin who sought to bring 4 back to 
4 a class-ridden society the inner harmony and the* strong 
social feelings with intimate social relations of mediaeval 
life. In Germany Bismarck %vas the representative of the 
reactionary ideal. John Stuart Mill occupied a half-way 
house. ' The clas^-conflict was dominant in his thought. 
In dealing with distribution, .he actually made a rough out- 
line of revolutionary changes of rights of property, bequest 
va_vd inheritance. In production, however, l his leanings Were 
with the capitalistic class : he viewed thk progress' of society 
in relation not to changes in the condition of the toiling 
under-class b\dto the accumulation of profits of the upper 
capitalistic ckss. The best representative of the revolu- 
tionary sentiment is Karl Marx, who displaced altogether 
the sglfpsh upper-class ‘view of the \yagc-fund IJheorists. 
The industrial revolution altered the older relations between 
^tlifr classes. The old upper class would not easily forgo 
the economic benefits they enjoyed or submit tamely to 
the loss of political power. Why delay ‘for fifty years or 
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mnca when a proletariat ^revolution will accomplish in a 
day what is , inevitable in the ,loii£ run ? — that is the logic * 
of Marx c <vid Lassalle y.s political a gf tutors. Siflco Marx, 
the concept rff claSs-st wiggle* has become dominant in econo- 
mic thought. Jv:h new wave of economic thought sets up 
a new end and suggests 1 sortie new Compromise ampii£ the 
(lasses * More t Io n, vhilfcthe claim o^.i, scientific basis *for 
socialism ,‘s vitiated by a defective theory of value specious 
economic reasoning is a ready Weapon in the.har. Is of the 
^proletariat, as it seeks ‘dictatorship. 

Influence # oi Darwinism on Economics. — But the 
new Sociology would reject an ideal of progress which takes 
N one class in its turn, encourages its de^elepment lS the 
utmost and then gives it up to develop another class, a „ 
new victim of the same indirect and costly process. In 
the biological plane it is said that a species is developed 
through an age-long process, and then it fills a victim 
to a relentless struggle for survival. A new species appears 
—a new victim of the same process. That is at least 
# what has been made out of the facts of plant and animal 
evolutiofi, and this has strengthened the theory of class 
struggle in social thought. 

Western sociologists hither tq have been obsessed by the 
Darwinian struggle for existence, and the mor;so because 
D;ywin said that he obtained the clue.to his theory through 
reading Malthus’s theory of population? Darwin himself 
has admitted, in oifc place : / Important as the struggle 
for existence has been, and even Still is, yet, as far as the 
highest part ► of ibap's nature ir # ccfticcrned, there are t oth°r * 
agencies more nhfortant^ Fdr the moral qualities dre 
advanced, either directly or indirectly, much more through 
the effects of habit, the reasoning pow T er% instruction, 
religion, etc. , than through natural selection ; though to this 
latter agenty may be safely attributed the §ocial instincts 
which alfordcd the £asis for the development of the moral 
sense.” But in spite erf qualifications here and there, 
Darwin ,( j idealisation of comp*etit^oii and struggle is • 
nigh complete. A metaphysics like this has moulded the 
theoretic constitution of the social sciences and especially 
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of economics which was* earliest developed among them. 
It has ignored the fact? of the development of animals 
and * men: By so doing it has pot only retarded the 
development of • scientific thought with Regard* to organic 
and social evolution, but,T>y misdirecting natural instincts, 
has irhpeded the frher 'development of "societies and given 
a wrong trend to .civilisation. Competition, struggle, ex- 
tinction, progress, — these are the watchwords of scientists 
and philosophers from Spehcer and Huxley to Nietzsehe 
and Bernhardi. There are struggles; Conflicts, wars, which 
disintegrate social groups into atoms and play with them 
the rough game of confusion, ruin and death. It is rare in 
the annals of society that a fancied theory has so misdirected 
its natural instincts. The study of animal and insect socie- 
ties as well as of human origins, and, very recently, the inves- 
tigation of the herd instinct as a formative force in human 
psychology, is revealing facts quite at variance with this 
theory of progress through struggle ; but economics, 
which had its concepts and categories crystallised long 
before the development of such studies, has obstinately 
persisted in conserving its outworn theoretic creed and 
constitution. Kropotkin emphasises the part placed by 
mutual aid and the social life in animal evolution. He 
maintains that under any circumstances sociability is the 
greatest advantage in the struggle for life. Sociability is as 
much a law of nature as ■ mutual struggle. The struggle 
for the life of others is a ^necessary 'concomitant of the 
struggle for life. Professbrs Patrick Geddes and Thomson 
'so*: : " The activities o\ even the lowest organisms are 
oft&i distinctively referable' to either category. Hardly 
distinguishable at the outset, the primitive hunger and love 
become the starting points of divergent lines of egoistic 
and altruistic 'motion and activity /' 1 
Development of Human Sociality— The same struggle 
for existence which develops the egoistic impulSes also 
develops the ego-altruistic and the altruistic. Social life 
survives as the best aid to, the maintenance of the individual 

The Evolution of Sex , p. 279. See B. N. Seal —Physical Basis of Race, 
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as # well as the species. Sodality, • move extended^ mo ref 
intimate, more ;\i*ied in its phases than sociality practised . 
by inferior species, was 'he chieH'aUfu # of the mental and 
moral development, aifJ of the anatomical modifications, 
that transformed a siiiv human species into man.* In Ike . 
animal world nrauul ai,d attains* its highest development 
i mongsl? 'social ape^ and monkeys. In man, as Sociality 
is more adaptive or life-maintaining, it 'has gone on < xp/md- 
iifg its#circle, and the anti-social impulses have contracted 
heirs ; the evolution # of man has Wen, and will be, the 
evolution of sociality within the limits of the complete and 
free personal* life. \ 

Defective Sociology of Conflict and Its Origin. — 

* Sociability, co-operation and altruistic principles are great 
elements in organic evolution. But this truth has not been * 
sufficiently recognised by Western sociologists. To them 
conflict is the key-note to progress, and the ending of con- 
flict by the socialisation processes moans degeneration. 
But there is a fatal lack in the biologistic philosophy that 
would ignore the social environment and attempt to account 
•for variation through mere# struggle with *thc physical 
environment. There is also a fatal lack in the social^ 
philosophy that would ignore mutual aid and cooperation 
and the herd instinct and attempt to explain progress 
merely through mutual struggle and. conflict ai the margin 
of subsistence. # f , 

•A new sociology Jaasdtt on a *ncw biology shows, as we 
have pointed out, that co-op^ra^ion and compromise are 
stronger elements than discoid # and struggle. But the v 
current teaching* inisscs this, vital truth. Dr. Sniall^ of 
Harvard said, “No one gets through a primer »of social 
science to-day without learning that class-conflict is to the 
social process what friction is to mechanics.* That is the 
common basis and common faith of Western sociologists 
and ccrpnnists. # 

The doctrine in it society is a balance of cbsr'conflicts 
has its origin in the peculiar economic and historical condi- 
tions of the West. It is significant *that in Eastern Euiope, 
where political apd class struggles are more marked than in ^ 
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‘Western Europe, ‘thi doctrine has' been greatly exagger- 
ated and the organic theory of society ''flouted. Italians 
like Loria and Vacfarc, the G erman ^Ratzenhofcr, the 
Austrian Pole Gumplowiez and the Russian Novicow all 
f emphasised the struggle within societies. Throughout 
Europe, and irot merely ‘among her Eastern peoples, the 
struggle" for political and intellectual ’ mastery 'and the 
forces ' of - monetarist and militarism arc so strong in 
nations and classes that neither races nor’ classes ate 
stable units. r In Asia" nations arc more stable, and society, 
is not a fiee fight of organised interest-groups. Thus both 
in China and India where militarism is nbt dominant 
and societies are better welded, communalism has received 
emphasis. 

Indian Communal -Groups and Western Interest- 
Groups.- India has her social gradations and groups. 
But these are in theory likeness-groups, based on resem- 
blance partly cultural- -resemblance in ideals and tastes — 
and partly economic— resemblance in economic conditions 
and modes of life. In the West classes are interest-groups, 
which sharpen opposition and build up minor interests at 
the cost of the general welfare. 

A class ,is an interest-group formed for the satisfaction 
of individual interests and needs, and the mode of satisfac- 
tion is found in competition, and its criterion in contract. 
Competition both of individuals in the class and of classes 
with one another is the piVot on "tfhigh the class-system 
hinges. The communal groifp, on the other hand, repre- 
sents in its formation the. totality of lfle interests. It 
%Hns a social unit which is. an epitometf the life of the 
community or society. Its ideal is the harmonisation of 
group with social interests, and of individual with group- 
interests, and Tts lever is not competition, but service. 
It regulates individualism and contract on an ethical basis 
by the subordination of Jower to higher life-values. (/ Thus 
while iftb?K?,5t-groups lead to class antagonism and conflicts, 
communal-groups on the other hand develop a voluntary 
So-o£eration for the cofninon realisation by each group 
, ^of its own good through the achievement of^ common goal. 
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A.cjass which in its lowest form^iS a mechanical aggrega^ 
lion of individual units and at its host an organisation Cj* 
organism *oi such units seeks inditkhial satisfactions o v i he 
development of the individual personality, without a due 
lecognition of social ne£ds and # the corporate personality* 
of society as a whr’e. A oommunnl g: cup seeks to ftatisfy 
the tgthlity of dndmdral-intert'Ac i *k} life- values. , is 
thus a cultural group, and in the pursuit of its owif particular 
group*activitics and ends it furthers the general or universal 
,enSs of society. There is identification of group with 
individual inU rest^ and of individual with group interests. 
Individualism, with itsXippropriativcno .s, and class-conflict, 
with its aggressiveness, which are phases tjie same opposi- 
tion of individual and group interests, and the twin products t 
of unregulated contract and competition, are thus avoided. 
Communalism which depends on ethical justice as the pivot 
of its operations rescues the individual from ^^deteriorating 
effects of competition and an all-sufficient economism. It 
seeks to satisfy* not mere economic ends but diverse human 
needs and social values, and to develop the corporate 
* social personality in each individual by havfng set before 
itself £he goal of the supreme social good in which the? 
individual or communal good finds natural fulfihncnt and 
realisation. •* 

The separation of communal grgups was also limited 
by the regulative ideas of a common religion and a Common 
ethical ideal. Th&asrama dhq/ma which is associated with 
varna dkarma represented an eternal code of duty of a 
universal cl^ir&cter and sought* to •hinder the crystallisat^rt 
of class fCeling. *ln the y/estnt is war which is one of the 
great solvents of clash crystallisation and a most "powerful 
agency for promoting the socialising process. We therefore 
hear much of the psychology of war, and of the need of war 
in fostering the spirit of sacrifice, and philosophers and 
sociologists are troubled in finding out substitutes fgr war 
in a blank war-less woidd of the future. Comitmnalisnj, 
foundecton the co-operation eff social groups, would finish* 
a new economics different from competitive-industrial 
economics whose theoretical basis is supplied by class*- 
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convict: India has had’ fyer social progress through corp- 
munal groups, but she has attempted to c^ecvk the develop- 
ment, of class egoisms j.ntdgomstic tb the communal welfare. 
India has thus sought to attain to a 'harfnoniou^ promotion 
'of k social consciousness which has' not been marked by an 
unhealthy class-consciousness, though ip its characteristic 
degeneration she may have ' exhibit'd moibid symptoms of 
group-^epaVation and' apathy. (48) 

In the West ^ocial ethics dees not duly ‘check class aggres- 1 
sion or the enjoyment of the unearned surplus which a class 
may enjoy at the expense of general welfare. Ricardo 
and then Mill elucidated the law of r£nt. They could only 
dimly * appreciate phe relation between interest and rent, 
4 they would not apprehend the relation of both to wages. 
Modern theoiies of distribution, following up the teachings 
of Professor Marshall, do not accept the division of the 
national dividend into rent, wages and interest as logical. 
The logical division, according to economists now, is either 
surplus value and wages, or rent and wages. With industrial 
prosperity the rent of land and the rent of ability increase. 
There is no separate interest "fund because no equilibrium 
exists between the incomes and expenditures of the interest- 
receiving class. Super-rent and super-wages which grow 
in amount with the progress c of industrial evolution are 
enjoyed by favoured % individuals — those who command 
better giudes of land or the higher forms of personal service. 

There are optimistic econo t mists in 'the West who regard 
rent as a lien on profits and not an indication of diminishing 
^turns. They believe that* the increase of rpnt and tof 
super-wages implies the disuse of poor fa&id and *the lack 
of employment for inefficient labourefs, which are signs of 
industrial progress. 

Eastern and Western Schemes of Distribution.— 

The Indian ideal of distribution is that differential incomes 
which arise from net differential advantages, perspnal or 
materiair*hre not allowed to be enjoyed for their selfish 
#dv$ntage by favoured individuals. , 

In every age or country social distribution modifies the 
natural distribution due to differential conditions. In the 
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West the same' ^conscious distribution o| surplus •w'yiltli 
counteracting 1.1- d results of # struggle find competition is* 
secured by extra- economic instbubofts, and now U Ls^ pro- 
posed to secure the s^me*end by organising economic in- 
stitutions .on the state-T)asis, aiyl indeed the schemes # of‘ 
state socialism scekjto absorb all Unearned increments and 
profi is and to inspire for tile masses o£ people who control 
tjie stab, ’a .fair share in the social surplus. * * 

kn fndia the same end is secured Ijy group-co operation. 

•Jn the West democracy resorts to political action to distri- 
bute the socjcU surplus equitably. In India communalism 
effects the same thing \>y group action, 
o Eastern and Western Social Groups in*Degenerhtion. 
— In the Hindu social organisation there were communal 
groups, whith derived their respective privileges and 
obligations from the ethics or dharma of the caste. And the 
fundamental characteristic of caste-morality Was that each 
caste should subordinate the private advantage of the group 
to the general welfare of the community as a whole. 

In the West each of the classes, landlords, capitalists 
or the jfroletariat, reprr ^onts a part of the elements needed 
for abiding progress. When it obtains special privileges 
it tends to become static. The impetus to progress which 
it gives exhausts itself and then there arises ^ wrangle for 
pywer among the antagonistic classes, each with its exclusive 
interests opposed to tjiose of, the rest. Such tvas the 
economic origin of many of tlje civil wars and revolutions, 
and the£e are now followed by class struggles, strikes and 
lodk-outs, syn&frajist and won1en*s movements. ^ # 

A similar stor^ bf degeneration is also to be told about 
the Indian communaf groups. But these groups Cave been 
very unequally affected by iylcrnal tendencies of degenera- 
tion or the accidents of political history. As a result of 
degeneration, groups have been separated and dissolved or 
becarneirigid and exclusive in orde* to check the disru ptive 
tendencies. Thus the natural distribution of wcflTand re- 
wards and the equitable disfributipn of the social surplus* 
were upset. And the old communal order based on the 
family, the village community and the castes and occupar - 
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iiohf groups was, subverted by the introduction of aJitn 
•principles of sociaj gradation based oii| the* militaristic 
state'. such ms those represented by feudal-aristocf&y, and 
revenue-farming -landed oligarchy. Foriurtatel}! the family 
'and the village community, though developing separate 
interests and individual ownership within the group, 
retailed their vital principle intact. ( l 49) But the castes and 
their tlharma became more and more rigid and exclusive, 
and the free movement of a" sliding scate in social raflkirg, 
which has always marked the Hindu social organisation 
in its vigorous health, was impeded by setting up artificial 
barriers of an uncertain, empirical aficl premature applica- 
tion or heredity. .And here we may note in passing that in 
.its social aspect the caste division included in its scope the 
selection and specialisation of the pre-eminent Social classes 
which did most of the leading, directing and organising 
work in society. The attempt at conscious selection and 
segregation, especially in the presence of heterogeneous 
social strata, which intensified the risks of pangamic or 
indiscriminate mating, need not be condemned off-hand 
in an age of prolific social theories' and experiments' in con- 
nection with eugenics and social segregation, and in the 
interests df vitality and social personality classes. But 
monopolistic and theocratic tendencies supervened to lend 
to the caste division a rigidity and exclusiveness quite 
foreign tb the communal ideal of its origins and sources and 
prevented it from being an -instrument of healthy social 
development. 

Features of Eastern and Western Group Degenera- 
tion. — But the degeneration of a comtrlunal group has 
certain traits distinguishing it from the degeneration of 
a class as understood in competitive economics. An eco- 
nomic class, as>we have seen, being organised on the basis 
of specific functions and exclusive interests for asserting, 
and if jrecd be securing, its own rights by concerted action, 
is a vital organ of competitive industrialism, and the balance 
f classes in such a system when properly secured performs 
as useful a function as the balance of political parties in the 
theory and practice of parliamentary government on the 
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“ t ojic mail, one ' ote ” represent, ti5n basis in a cestraU^er 
and monisnc ^ ■ *fe organisation. in its degene mi ion; 
a phase Jhrough wh. .Xh it is pi 9 . § to-day in.B mmsi 
tion from .jfhe eapiiaV,tic* to t ! > f conininnalistic order, a 
class becomes , militant 'group, appropriativc and* monopo- 
listic, aggics^ive pd ixploitativwai- 1 converts imkistrial 
life ijito the _V’ife am* discoiM d .ajring and repellent 
atoms. J Oy the other hand, a communal grouj* Audits de- 
gqperfLti on presen Ls other di ' motive marks. As a communal 
• group represents ilia totality of life-interests and life- 
values of socle ty,* its perversion implies that it loses the 
central reference to Hhc whole sys 'em or configuration 
• in which it has a place, and, falling aparf from tin general 
scheme, becomes apathetic and indifferent to the common 
well-being, while consuming its own customary apportion- 
ment of social or economic rewards and privileges. This 
leads to an economic arrest and stagnation, and the pheno- 
mena of descending consumption and descending produc- 
tivity accompanying economic decadence manifest them- 
selves m such a condition. The social sense, which is thk 
impetus* to economic p^ogi ess In the commiftial scheme of 
liie, ayd which in its proper working is no less effective 
than individual initiative, the impelling force of competitive- 
industrialism, becomes weak •and diseased, and the medley 
of groups, loosely co-ordinated or gven incoherent, lapses 
into the original polymorphic and particulate ^onomic 
structure out of whicli commynalism has risen. Multipli- 
cation by repetition of parts in r. toad of by complex organic 
growth and ffirferentiation becomes the rule, and the strange 
spectac.le*is witnessed of economic destitution and disinte- 
gration in a region which by virtue of its communal organi- 
sation ot industries was <l}e most efficient producer <5f 
manufactured goods and the home of the naost dexterous 
metallurgy, iatro-chemical and technological skill in the 
world fpr more tjian fifteen hundred years, before the 
inventions of the steam-sengine and spinning jenn^* 

Indian Socio-Economic Code.— But apart from 
weaknesses and signs of degeneration, the varna-asrama- 
dharma or socioeconomic code of India, in its esscntiiU 
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airr^s, sought to attain q certain nobility and dignity , of 
- culture such as the Hellenes alone among the ancients 
could achieve, though ihe paths were characteristically 
divergent. The Hellenes, however b were ncj: successful 
in attaining a harmonious co-ordination of the interests of 
culture and labour, .indjdhis not .only undermined the econo- 
mic, base of their civilisation, but «lso tended to prodiice an 
over-refined finical intellectualism and aestheticism on the 
one hand and, contributed to the instability of the political 
system on the other. While India as,nuch as Hellas sought 
the ripest fruits of a human and humane culture in her 
communal provision for the maintenance of the higher 
persoiiality-classe^, she did not commit the fatal blunder 
of the social depreciation of agricultural and manual labour, 
to which she gave a full and cordial recognition as one of 
the main pillars of her social polity, the Vaisyas of the 
socio-economic stratification. The Vaisyas, the agricul- 
tural and trading classes, were governed by a code, as 
regards the acquisition and consumption of wealth, based 
On the duties and responsibilities of the producing group 
in a society, -which checked and regulated their conduct ' 
«of business and production of wealth. Again, any inpquali- 
ties and acerbities that might have been inevitable were 
corrected by the inculcation of the Vaisya dharma, 
which demanded of this class itself the maintenance of 
the communal endowments of intellectual, aesthetic and 
spiritual interests, as well qs of every class of charitable 
and public works and institutions. Indeed, the injunction 
^of the varna dharma limiting earnings to right, as opposed 
to < unrighteous ways and means and -the customary or 
guild regulation of fair prices and fair wages, as well as of 
•the mutual obligations of equitable dealings in the competi- 
tion with those who are engaged in the same business or 
trade, formed a code regulating the economic v^ar of com- 
petition even in the same way as there was an answering 
code o T'fcshatra dharma for the regulation of warfare and 
M intfr-state relations, wljich, anticipating as it did thousands 
of years ago the modern 'international regulations for belli- 
s^gprants and neutrals, was a monument of Hindu humanistic 
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civilisation and culture. It is trite that India’s scale' ot 
occupation v&lnSs placed domestic service at the bottom? 
associating it with whatever is rrulr and illiberal in' its hick of 
independepjt productivity «md it> status of personal depend- 
ence ; but, if tMs view Vas wrong, it was due irfore to the 
hereditary character and .the fixity [ status whioh were 
attached to this, servile aonditioh \L% to the sociaFdiscsteem 
in which it was held. 

# And even here the concept of dkarma , wh\ch '"as applied 
to service as an indispensable social function, prevented that 
embittermeni an<4 attitude of revolt so apt to smoulder in 
the basement of the' social fabric, J he submerged servile 
classes, whose share is opprobrium and^ jcproacL coupled 
with the degradation which is the badge of their ti ; be in 
a society which regards poverty as a sin. An equally 
refining and elevating influence was exercised by the 
varna- asrama-dharma on the tone of industrial competition 
in the scheme of Indian economic organisation. 

Elevation Of the Economic Motive. — Connected with 
this scheme of economic valuation is another characteristic 
feature of the Indian, typl*" of commumll organisation. 
This # did not set up the ideal of industrial efficiency as 
developing the best type of manhood. In a *civilisatior 
dominated exclusively by economic ideals, the fittest tc 
survive air not necessarily the be^t types ol mnn. The} 
may combine their strength and “ business honesty ” witl 
fhe absence of th$ nbble anc} refined traits of manhood 
and arc apt to develop unfavourable traits, such as cunning 
greed and, nfonev-getting habit* and feelings, which^ca^ 
never gb to tii$ ^making *a noble personality. * It. was 
Bryce who regret me? in America that “ In no cotntry doei 
one find so many men of eminent capacity for business 
shrewd, forcible and daring, and yet who tare so uninter 
esting, sq intellectually barren outside the sphere ol thei] 
business knowledge/' • 

In preventing the industrial ideal from o^rsteppinj 
its du$ bounds and aiming "at a pomprehensive scheme 0 
social values, India lays the primary emphasis on intel 
lectual and spiritual efficiency. She thus seeks to conj^c 
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the, struggle for existence, preventing it from overtaking 
society from top to bottom. 

,A racial and sociahpsychology of a healthy strain and a 
sound tone and temper is promoted t>y the social ideal 
' which rescues the personality-social classes from the deterio- 
rating influences of» the industrial struggle by providing 
for 4 hem from the communal wealth and property sufficient 
opportunities of leisilre and culture for the highest forms 
of social service. 5 

Socialist Criticism of Modern Industrial Ideals. — 
The Indian plan of distribution prepares us to understand 
the strength and significance of the 4 socialistic criticism of 
modePn industrial ideals, though we may not accept it as a 
whole. The socialist is quite right when he demands a 
freer and higher type of men than what are produced by 
competition. “ Those who argue that we need economic 
competition because character is so developed forget that 
competition develops strength primarily in that field of 
conflict only in which the competition takes place. Charac- 
ter tends to be what men strive for. If men concentrate 
attention on industrial competition, they tend to develop 
materialism and shrewdness. This is exactly what we 4 have 
to-day. Artists complain that commercialism is killing 
art ; religionists say we are growing material ; the bourgeoise 
middle- class boast of our material prosperity. It is the 
result of industrial competition.” Under socialism, it is 
urged, if men seek to serve society, *it will produce a higher 
character. e 

Socialism is right so far as it has probed into the evils 
of the present industrial system of the West. It’ is right 
so far as its demand for a higher type of character is con- 
•ceVncd. But no socialist as yet lias been able to devise 
a practical scheme of the distribution of wealth that would 
prevent society from sinking to the dead level of uniformity 
and mediocrity. e » 

Comnitinalistic v. Socialistic t Reconstruction. —The 
failure of socialism to splve this problem is due to. many 
causes and cannot be urge'd against communalism. So far 
as*, the various projects of state-socialism# are concerned, 
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the attempt to produce a new socia! and altruistic sense By* 
pressure ah ext%a W a dominant majority over self-centred • 
andmui jally excmsWe individual fmit# i*s both iUpgicat* and 
superficial. p Again, so tar ^s socialism seeks to form groups 
on the basis of the convcAtional psychology and th<? existiftg * 
segmentation of tii^ economic man,- it must fail in ks ill- 
conceivCd attempt to edvee an altrai: Uc # calculus out of,, an 
egoistic one in the individual consciousness a 4 ? n/guiae 
of individual behawmr and 'orduct, or to edpcc ^he whole 
,man and the reactions pf the whole man by putting together 
the parts and scgjncnts. Communalism, whether in its 
incipient forms and itieals in the Ea f t or as the coming 
ordei in the West, can attack this difficulty more .uccess- 
fully. It is only through a practical discipline in actual 
social and economic life and institutions, based on co- 
operative productivity, social utility, social consumption 
and ethical custom in distribution, such as wc have pointed 
to as the economic goal, that a healthy social sense can be 
evoked and educated which will give a new communal 
direction to the appropriativc instincts of the individual; 
'sociahsc' individual owne % idiip* by developing into joint 
ownership or coparcenary and mitigate the acerbities, 
and inequalities of individualistic competition and monistic 
capitalism without killing individual initiative and enter 
prise. Pari passu with this there must be accessor} 7 changes 
in* the formation of groups which will r\o longer s«and for 
hypostatised specific, interests iyn.1 functions, but will repre- 
sent the totality of life -interests &nd will thus prevent the 
atomic clash ftf part-interests by building up a social „ 
personality withia.the individual personality, so tiiSLt ?he 
units wall no longer Be the individual and the cofhmunity 
as separate wholes, but the individual-in-thc-communhy 
and the community-in- the -individual. In ^relation with 
this change in the scheme of life-interests, consumption 
will cuter on a new cycle by being .more and more directed 
towards “ quality "*as against “ quantity,” and naturalistic 
satisfactions, and by being liked up to the plane of social % 
and co-operative consumption from that of individual 
and particularist enjoyment. All this will be conprehendqi*. 
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and; completed in a ch?racteristic scheme of life- values 
■which is the soul of the communalistic typ?, and order. 

-'Western and Eastern Systems Compared —To visual- 
ise the main elements of contrast between tte two types 
‘ of human and social standards of values, competitive- 
industrial and communal, with their, .attendant risks, I 
ha\c put them in the following tafcle : 

1 

. Competitive Industrialism Communalism 

(Western). ( (Indian). 

* Economic Industrial competition. Ethical competition or ethical 

Motive. Individualism that seeks to custom. 

get the best out of the Gomm unitary spirit that 
individual’s life and worth. leads the individual to find 
Militcintmationalism. himself in the community. (J 

Cosmic humanism — peace 
and harmony resting on 
instinctive sympathy with 
all life and all sentience. 

Attendant Risks : Attendant Risks : 

Social revolt, class strife Social rigidity that may inter- 
and, in the international fere witji individual initia- 
field, racial antagonism. tive. 

Economic Struggle for existence; anc} Custom of co-operation. 1 
Process. survival of the fittest, 

° “ tempered by individual - 

i istic justice.” 

A ttendant Risks . , A ttendant Risks : 

Degradation of the weak Social inertia, and social 
and artificial breeding of compulsion by inelastic 
the suqcessful types. In- custom, 
equity in the distribution 
of rewards. Appearance 
of privilege and monopoly 
on the one hand, and of 
destitution and pauperism 
on the other, 

^ocio- Interest-groups, the bond Likeness-groups, based on re. 

* economic being the common merest semblance partly cultural 

Structure. oj the class. — similarity in ideals and 

Centralised organs in indus- tastes, and partly economic, 
try and in state polity. — similarity in milieu and 

mode of life. 

Attendant Risks : ' Attendant Risks : 

Magnification of groups into' 1 Lapse into particularist and 
monopolistic rings," com- loosely cohering groups, 
bines, syndicettes, state 
bureaux and collectivistic 
organisations. 
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COMPFTITIVE iNDysi RT£L T i.M CrfDMMUNALISM 

• ^Western). (Indian). 

cono.ni*' lndivu uali.tic distributing Communal distributicr-, % the 

Distnbu- • the whole dividend ben 14 community tal 114- an inde- 
tion. f shared among f»he inch- peniert share of the divi- 

vidaal prouifcer.> w/li dena, being regarded £3 a* 
nothing reserved for thi co-ownetf* and co-producer, 
community, except so far ' purposes of education, 
as the state claims a pa t t harity, and tfie support 
for pin poses of regulation, *the highcr # r"r&C.i!jity- 

, and not as a co owner classes. Private property 
and ro- producer. Private accordingly owned and 
property accordingly em operate J * on communal 

phasised i gainst the com- rather than competitive 
m unity principles, 

* Attcndav , ^ Risks . Attendant Risks : 

Inequitable distribution of Customary distribution wh/ch 
wealth and opportunities chc* l^s *free adaptation to 
withholding from the new cultural needs, ^ulti- 
ma jonty the very values lying the very principle of 
which are sought. proportioning reward to 

merit. 


onsump- Geometrical progression of Limitation of wants by the 
lion. wants. restriction of artificial and 

• non-social wants Plain 

living and high thinking. 
Multiplication of private Communal enjoyment. 

luxuries % J> ‘ % * 

Intense pleasuies as essen- Moderate and equable haDpi- 
tial to happim ss. ness rather than intense 

pleasures. • 

A itendant Risk s i * A ttend . ui Risks : 

Osientatious waste Art the Low level of consumption 
monopoly of the few. » below the margin of effi- 
Lavishinem on luxuries ciei^t subsistence Loss of 

and scrimping on nce<*>- initiative due to limitation 

saries. • of wants. Mendicancy. 

Want of variety and 
novelty in consumption. 

iocio- Wealth, effic^encyf and sub- Personal life-vajues and 

economic jugation of environment, attainment of harmony 

Ideal, natural and social. with the environment, 

* „ natural add social. 

A itendant Risks : A ttenhant Risks . 

^Poverty of the personal life, Personal values become too 
bourgeoise respectability. , subject Ve, resulting in 
An r idue emphasis on inefficiency andJ’ dessness, 

the appropridtive and stagnation ana fatalistic 

possessive impulses a* the resignation to nature md 

expense of the creative* * to world-forces. v 
and distributive. Mechani- 
cal efficiency at the ex- 
pense of vital efficiency. 



" CHAPTER XVII. 1 

UNIVERSAL ‘ ECONOMICS "AND ECONOMIC REGIONAL- 
ISM: GENERAL THEORY. 

A Synthetic Science of Economic.- The above analysis 
has marked out -a distinct field of regional and national 
economics as comprehended within universal economics. 
But the conception of economics as a science' here is not 
that of a branch of historical economics intended to 
repudiate the conventional standards of deductive econo- 
mics. The conception here is neither that of the classical 
nor of the historical schools, avoiding, as it does, on the 
one hand, the hasty and hvpothetical generalisations of 
abstract economics and, on the other, the empirical fo r- 
hnulse of limited scope and character to which historical 
economic^ has confined itself. The conception of econo- 
mic science* which we represent, is based on the belief 
that there are universal values which express themselves 
through' ages in different environmental conditions in dif- 
ferent bodies of culture and^institutionul forms. Economic 
institutions have to be studied as satisfying such univer- 
v sal values in a particular department of human activity. 
Accordingly the business <5f the econblnist is ‘to study 
jhese concrete embodiments of economic institutions in 
’ the light of t^ese life- values and so reach in the first place 
certain intermediate generalisations based on regional, 
national and historical surveys, and by a coilation and 
comparison, according tb genetic and comparative piethods, 
of such provisional bodies of intA mediate generalisations, 
v tb attain to a certain system 'of universal economies, based 
on psychological and biological principles of universal 
"'force and applicability in which the apparent conflict 
228 « 
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ot sectional interests and idc^als will be lesolved in the har- 
mony and sy^tllcsis of # a universal science. 

National and regional economics § err by sowing tip, a 
sectional oi> even an exclusive ideal as univerbally true. 
Historical economics nifisses the true mstorico-bompata- • 
tive metfiod by losing sight ot "the universal d^snamic 
forces M hist mv m\\bi<di particule. histoiic cultfires ave 
their origin, and is apt to regard 4 he part icihar # stages 
ill a particular historic series as the general line and even 
the ultimate goal ^ economic movement. Neo-classical 
economics ens in # setting up a system of norms based 
on existing institution which it regards as definitive and 
fixed — a system to which economic forces are tending 
as towards an equilibrium. The mechanical conception 
of economic forces as forming in their limited operation 
a closed system, bound by rigid barriers of crystallised 
institutions, militates against the fundamental concepts 
of present-day philosophy and against the principles and 
methods of the* new relativism which is revolutionising the 
classic foundations of the mechanical and physical sciences 
to-day. Avoiding these ,misi2tkes, to whicl! are due the 
inadequacy of economics as a science of principles of uni- 
versal validity and its deficiency as an art of experimen- 
tal reconstruction, we conceive of a science of economics 
in which the intermediate generalisations based on the 
study of 'facts and norms of diverse economic types or 
regions in the East ,or tte We^t alike are synthesized into a 
system of universal life- values with the help of the elemental 
a»d universal* principles of ^ psychological and biolo- . 
gical scictices, andVif an art o £ economics which definitely 
addresses itself to the task of reconstituting Economic 
arrangements and institutions by a harmonious synthesis 
of the apparently conflicting ideals of the I&st and those 
of the W^st. The economic ideal of humanity is not 
actually and completely realised *by any race or region. 

In the evolution 0/ histyry each race seeks to realise the 
ideal fulness of which its present^ social structure is an , 
imperfect and fragmentary reflection. Each race seeks to 
satisfy through ijts economic arrangement and institutions 
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\ts f peculiar life-values; which to it would represent its 
.characteristic conception' in' different stages and environ- 
mental conditions * of ( wlat are t'rue, ideal and universal 
values. T*he true and universal ideal is .potential in each 
< race in its process of evolution, but in its economic constitu- 
tion, /is in other cjivisfehs and departments of the social 
organisation, it actually embodies it only partially. For 
each race-, its own kleals would represent its special and 
concrete expression of the universal ideal of humanity'; 
its characteristic economic constitution would represent a 
stage in its realisation of the universal values which it 
seeks to express. ,, 

Moral Unity of Humanity.— Such a synthetic view 
rests on one ultimate postulate, the economic, aesthetic, ' 
sociological and political unity of the races of man as forming 
one intra-dependent composite living organism. This is 
established by the science and the philosophy of history and 
is true as much in a dynamic as in a static aspect. In 
other words, in spite of diverse ethnic developments, the 
general history of human culture and progress shows the 
unfolding of a* single ideal pkn or pattern. Such ar histori - 1 
,cal survey gives a new vision of progress, a synthetic vision 
in which different races, in the course of their evolution 
into historical nationalities and with their diverse ethnic 
development's, all very real, all very special, show the 
unfolding of a universal ideal, it was the vision of the moral 
unity of the human race that is Vast faking the place of 
many of the outworn creeds of the ancient or mediaeval 
world, and the vision of universal humanity, of which we 
ge^.a tantalising glimpse beneath the protean transformations 
of race and cult ; this vision is onty the yet unrisen sun 
which looms in the horizontal mists on which it has cast 
its image. Bht, to probe deeper into human history, all 
social and humanistic evolution, including the economic, 
is diversely ramifying, though in spite of diverse and 
multiform series there is a univqrsar*movement. Thus, 

^ the science of universal economics or universal economic 
history can be foundeef only on the basis of a compari- 
son and collation of the several economic histories and of 
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the intermediate generalisations derived Itom several types* 
of industrial sqci^ty and df economic progress. This is tin 
genuine historic J method oh w!Jch # Universal # economics 
has its basj^, an*i -his method applied to the study of 
Indian economies intended as a contribution to •universal • 
economics' thus conceived.. 



CHAPTER xyur. 

ECONOMIC CONSTRUCTION, OR THE THEORY 
APPLIED. ^ d , 

Reconstruction, not Substitution. — ^ince it is for the 

satisfaction of regional needs and racial life-values that a 
particular environment has evolved its characteristic type 
of economic anangement and institutions, it therefore 
must be recognised that economic reconstruction of any 
environment can only be successful by expanding and 
unfolding its' characteristic type, utilising the accumulated 
force of tradition. It is on the bed-rock of a region's 
characteristic social and economic arrangement that the 
Superstructure of new economic forms is to be raised. 
Wherever thdte is forced Tiiterferencc, and substitution, ' 
<lhcre will be deadlock and arrest of progress. In the East 
we are witnessing to-day the evils of the gradually increasing 
process of substitution, in the destruction of the village, 
of the related arts an.d crafts and the introduction of the 
de-humanised and- de-socialised methods of production 
with all that it involves, the disintegration of family and 
social groups, the breaking-up of the communal order 
. based on. human and natural relationships* the relentless 
operation of the forces of competition, poverty And social 
unsettlement. ' 

! Eastern and Western Economic Development. — 
India has sought to build up an economic fabric on the 
basis of the co-operation of classes. Her social institutions 
have developed out of the needs of satisfying natyral and 
human relationships. She has avoided class-conflict and 
v sought social progress through the co-operation of groups 
and communities, and in "the village community as well as 
in. the organisation of her functional classes has sought to 

232 
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ECONOMIC CONSTRUCTION 

I. * * 

clgthe economic functioning with* the moral value incf 
responsibility gf Social service* In the ^est the instincts 
of self-assertion -ire strong and economic institi^ions^i^ye 
emphasised fthosii aspects pf human natpre, which in their 
unchecked and uncontrolled operations are resulting mdre * 
and more in individual appropriatin'" and exploitation. 
Tiie deeper sociality and the grtjtcr ^o-ordinatiofi of uadi- 
vidual and group action have no doifPbt been utllia;d, but 
mainlf in the interests of individualism. These are but 
the natural effects of an exaggerated emphasis on that 
individualism , whigh in its legitimate scope and ethical 
manifestations is one of the prime movers of the social 
system. The same instincts of appropriation have fed to 
the division of society into antagonistic interest-group:, or 
classes. It is through class-conflict that under an indivi- 
dualistic regime social progress is sought to be achieved. 
One class tends to prosper at the expense of the other classes. 
Wages, profits, rents are supposed to be inevitably antago- 
nistic in a competitive distribution. Competition has 
developed, and, during the last century, has tended to dis- 
integrate into atoms the. family and other* social groups 
which are bound together by natural and human ties, and' 
on the other hand to emphasise those social and*industrial 
relationships based on contract which arise out of appro- 
priative interests and prudential yalues. Individualistic 
industry has developed a strong, shrewd but ofUn anti- 
social manhood. It hds produced untold wealth, brought 
the mechanism of industry and trade to a state of efficiency 
undreamt-of before, and creaied Us millionaires and finan- 
ciers, with their empires and world markets, for appropriation 
and exploitation. Bi!t very often the increase of mechanical 
efficiency has been accompanied by diminution of vital 
efficiency and well-being. There have beei\ in the West 
a wide disparity of wealth and power among classes, indi- 
vidual appropriation of enormous gains, economic exploita- 
tion, unrest and unsettlement. Class-conflict has destroyed 
social peace and race -conflict* has destroyed the peace, t)f 
the world ; and each has arisen out of the yearning for 
appropriative or £ven aggressive expansion and exploitation 
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wffich itself has Well-ni^h perfected the central organisation 
of mechanical production and administration, securing its 
masjery over the wfiole world for exploitation.* 

India’s Economic Advance through, Modified Com- 
munaliSm. — The economic institutions of India have so 
far withstood with. difficulty the attacks of Western indus- 
trialism. The mere fact that they have survived till now, in 
spite pf the eff ects ol education and of law which are play- 
ing havoc with the communal organisation by their direct 
effects on the constitution of the family and on property, 
rights, indicates that they have a future v The development 
of Indian economic life lies in the conservation and exten- 
sion bf the vital /orms of communal life and institutions 
in progressive and expansive adaptation to the complex ‘ 
economic and social needs of to-day. India has to improve 
very greatly the efficiency of her industrial organisation. 
She has to extend the scope for individual initiative and 
enterprise. She has to find the means for the satisfaction 
of a higher standard of comforts and of activities. All 
these are required for adapting herself to the complex needs 
and duties that have arisen oi> account of the* natural' 
•forces of progressive development, and not merely by 
virtue of the contact with Western industry and civilisation. 
At the same time she will realise the paramount necessity 
of emphasising now more than ever the communal character 
of her industry and social life. Her economic advance will 
be found to lie not through unregulated competition aiid 
individualism, which aremnsuited to her racial habits and 
psychology and which with her will be iriore destructive 
Ihan Veconstructive, but through a idodified and well- 
regulated scheme of communalism raised from an incipient 
4nd instinctive basis to free, conscious co-operation for the 
harmonious realisation of individual interests and social 
well-being. 

Western Economic Advance through Modified Indi- 
vidualist .—Similarly, the West has to set up as a definite 
end of economic life the f sociat uses of industry. She has to 
transform the individualistic industry and make it promote 
and share in communal prosperity. The c West has to find 
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in her industrial organisation the recognition of the para- 
mount need of.d<*veloping personality and # humanity in the 
individual for th; very sake of hisird^viclual self-j'ealisjftiqp. 
The West h*is to*duvelop aja ethical standard and leave the 
decision of industrial disputes not to collective bargaining* 
but to the social conscience. Cheeking’ her class-conflict 
and exaggerated individualism,* the West has tcf socialise 
and humanise her production, and alsto to learn Scn^ething 
df the*Eastern discipline in the limitation of artificial and 
non-social wants. Gradually she has to learn the value 
of leisure and social consumption and to find that inward 
satisfaction Miich she is now missing in her rage for stan- 
dardised production and mechanical efficiency. ** m 
But, as regional economics demands, the course of 
economic reconstruction in the West cannot pull down 
the two main pillars of her social fabric, the centralisation 
of the state, and the initiative of the individual. She will 
have to reconcile these opposed tendencies by more and more 
devolution and decentralisation, by developing groups and 
associations of individuals, which will serve as links between 
the state and the individual. % Thus she will*pass into the 
commujialistic order, but on different lines and of a different 
variety from that of the East. Not the Easters types of 
communal institutions, or tha* spirit and form of socialistic 
or communistic state, such as is being attempted in Russia, 
bilt new fdrms of communalism which will serve cofnmunal 
nefcds on a democratic basis in ljnc with the evolution of her 
political institutions,— that is bound to be her watchword. 
In.her state polfty she will build.on jthe theory.of government 
by the wiil of th® •majority on the “ one man, one vote ” • 
basis, tempered by representation of minorities on The pro- 
portional or other plan. This monistic theory of the state 
will thus become more and more qualified by tbfc introduction 
of devolution and decentralisation, but will ever remain the 
foundation of her state polity. In*the same way her social 
organisaiion which has ccyne to be based on the relationships 
of contract, rather than those «f personal kinship, status^ ©r 
natural ties, is a product of historic development of law and 
custom, which wilj serve as the matrix and mould for futujre* 
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social (forms and ‘’constrictions. Since she cannot wisply 
change her foundations of law and individual rights, her social 
institutions must confaniie to' be dominated by the concept 
and category of personal will, apd be Msed on ^relationships 
‘ which have more of the element*' of personal consent and 
individual contract- them of status or natural obligation. 
Biit she inust more and-moTe satisfy the demands of natural 
instinct and natural 1 relationship, returning to t nature and 
to instinct, and seeking more and more their guidance in her 
conventions and contracts. Her pfyp would be, not like ( 
that of the East to superimpose the relationships of status 
on those based on contract, but to give a greater recognition 
to natural oblige lions and vital instincts, and to develop 
contractual into ethical relationships based on social ' 
justice. 

For example, the West would not develop a structure 
like the joint family, but would substitute the ethical 
family for the unstable organisation of the romantic family. 
The West would not destroy the classes, but would gradually 
transform them from antagonistic interest-groups to cultural- 
groups, based on distinctions other than those of wealth, f 
■rank, or political power. She would gradually transform 
the forces* of socialism and capitalism, which now look each 
other in the face, from a revolutionary to a reformist type ; 
instead of making a Radical experiment in communism or 
replacing a middW-class industrialism by a new’ economic 
order, ( slie would evolve a f saner dnd^morc conscientious 
industrialism, based on an active comradeship and partner- 
ship in feeling and labour,* reducing the social waste and 
•^ecurihg greater economic freedom anA" equality for the 
individual. c 

*' The Past as Conditioning the Future— It is only 
along the lines of the past that progress can be achieved 
both in the West and the East. The economip evolution 
in the past has its momentum and inertia. Race psychology 
cannot fc changed. The social environment and historic 
pvepedents have created, the heredity, the mingled good and 
evil of the present, and the corresponding hope and limita- 
tions of the future. Both India and the West cannot 
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charge their body and tfyeir’^oul. # Theyjnust accept [fie 
economic and social karma o£ the pus I, and in the case of 
nations uylike t*j a t individuals tl#ere cannot* be tfr^as 
and rebirths*in new enyiroiwncnts. Each ration is bound 
to work opt her industrial destiny in a gjveii geographical, * 
historic and social ^mlionment, a*id die will find® that, 
for the full unfolding ol that phase of the .universal economic 
ideal which<it is her imperative dut/to express how* best 
mepnsVouldbe to accept he: own karma , the .characteristic 
line of development Li # the past, to weed out all evil from all 
that had been good in the past by present efforts, and thus 
shape a hopeful future*from the present. New life-values 
can only be engrafted on the old, new karma can only be 
engrafted on the old karma, the accumulated forc~ of , 
environment and tradition. The body and the soul of the 
nation which have the karma or burdens of good and evil 
cumulatively increasing by activities through generations 
cannot be changed. Each region or race has its own char- 
acteristic industrial life and destiny to evolve, and this for 
giving expression to that particular phase of universal 
life- values which it is it^ purpose to develop.* Thus econo- 
mic regionalism and experimental constructions will always 
be different according to regions and races ; regional and 
national economics will postulate different plans of cconcpnic 
activity. And yet, out of apparently conflicting regional 
policies and national pursuits t the universal economic 
ideal of humanity t^n be discovered, a distinct phase of 
which each region or nation embdtiics in different economic 
arrangements and institutions iftider different^environme^tal 
conditions. • • ^ ¥ 

Monistic Communalism for the West ; Pluralistic 
for the East. — This economic regionalism demands that, 
in the economic reconstruction of the^ Westf the morpho- 
logical typ« of her economic organisation will develop the 
constructive forco pf co-operatioA, which we have seen 
at work through the ag& in her past, into a monistic type 
of communalism as contrasted ^vith the pluralistic type * 
which has already taken firm root in the Eastern soil in 
less comple^forms. The keynote of this monistic com- 
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muhalism of the West is . that + he goal of the economic 
activity of society -should be the enrichment and efficiency 
of j* the individual, though this will be pufsued by the co- 
ordination of economic groups and unions 'formed on a free 
voluntary basts ; while at the same time the economic 
will 01 the people will tfe embodied in a. quasi-personal being 
like the state, conceived as a supci -individual having rights 
of his own over against individuals and groups. On the 
other hand, the keynote of the various Eastern types of 
pluralistic communalism is that the goal of the economic 
activity of individuals should be the enrichment and effi- 
ciency of the community, which liv£s not only around the 
individual, but' is also an integral part of the individual 
personality ; while at the same time the economic will 
of the people will be embodied in a quasi-personal being — 
a composite social personality like the state, conceived as a 
super-group, having rights of his own over against indivi- 
duals and groups. 

This is the coming era, economic, social and political, 
in the West which will solve the crisis in which she has been 
landed by her past karma. For r that karma or hislory has 
l no doubt been one of remarkable mechanical efficiency, 
developed by the industrial and political constitution 
uncW the monistic central organisation of militarism and 
capitalism. But that* efficiency has cast its own shadow 
of an accompanying inefficiency in the disparity of wealth, 
and culture, and in the destitution o 1 the spirit and the 
personality. And the monistic method of sociaEgrouping 
wh^ch has produced thd 1 cehtralised organisation of trusts 
and cartels, collectivistic states and Germanic empires for 
the sake of efficiency and exploitation, has also exhibited 
•explosive and devastating foiaces in the form of supermen 
and anarchs dominating to their advantage every field of 
industrial, social and political life. And now there arises 
as an imperative need *a new principle of social grouping 
based not on the dominance ab exfra of a centralised power, 
which separates itself as an individual entity from the sub- 
ordinate social organisations and uses them for its own 
‘advantage, but on the recognition of the divine right of 
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the priginal and primary constituent bodiej and individuals 
to find their satisfaction through concerted action, and 
this can qply be prompted if the corral organ has if- jts 
only objective t 4 ie cq-ordjnation and correction of the 
functions of these elemental bodies, and rpakgs this its own * 
individual or particular end. • • 

On tfie other Jiand in^the East, In social, political and 
industrial organisations, the principle of social * grouping 
has f loftg recognised the fret a A id independent interests of 
•the constituent primary bodies, resulting not in the concen- 
tration of power in* a central organ, but in a decentralised 
polity, and the diffusion*of industry, of wealth, of population 
^and of social functions and activities. .Thus the lfta of 
the social organism has not been sacrificed to the ooul- 
killing ideal of mere mechanical and administrative efficiency. 
This principle of social organisation has created multiple 
communal groups, and not one vast machine hke the state 
or the industrial system. The East docs not rear the fabric 
of an omnipotent state or a socialistic democracy, but de- 
velops intermediate social groups, such as the joint family as 
*th? unit In economic life the guilds and castes as industrial 
groups 4 *the varnas and asrumas as leligious groupings mark- 
ing an individual's rise in the spiritual scale, the flunchayets 
and village communities in political life. (50) TJie plurajjstic 
principle and method of communalism, which is still now 
on an instinctive basis in the Eajt, has toffie lifted tt> a free, 
sefi-conscious plane «qf bio-socisdogical effort and organisa- 
tion on the basis of voluntary ai!d not merely customary 
co-operation ; and this alone will enable hei # to check the 
destructive inroads* of an^aliefi absolutist and militarist# 
ideal that threatens to swallow up all vital and growing 
forms of social constitution.. In the East the pluralistic 
principle of social constitution feeds itself oti an attitude 
of mind wfyeh has gone beyond a mere abstract and barren 
monotheism in its conception of* Biswarup and Biswa- 
deva, the world-body of (tod and His infinite manifestation 
in finite names and forms. The IJa*>t stands for a spiritual 
outlook of life and the universe which is akin to the cosmic 
spirit, and itjs only this higher outlook which can rescue* 
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thd world from, foe mad, pflrsuit of monopolistic appro- 
priation and advantage, mechanifal efficiency and power 
whiefi threatens to engulf the East apd thd»West qfike. 

Unfortunately we find more (displacement <^f racial and 
regional ideals by one another than their co-operation, 
more 'conflict than Synthesis ; and, -in tjic social experiments 
tlwct we ' sec around m to-day both in the East apd the 
West,- there is more substitution than adaptation, more 
destruction than renewal and reconstruction. Sdcialism 
and communism as arc being attempted in the West pro- 
pose drastic changes in the foundatipps of industry and 
social life and are more revolutionary than reconstructive. 
The 'West neetL development not in the direction of social- 
istic and collective ownership of production, but in that of 
co-operation and industrial democracy which will regulate 
production and trade in the interests of the whole body of 
consumers, without implying a semi-military rule — co- 
operation in all its forms, agricultural and industrial, co- 
operative production, co-operative distribution, expanding 
and differentiating till it encompasses every field of industrial 
activity, it is a blunder to hold That a bureaucratic organi- 
sation of industry monopolises efficiency and sound manage- 
ment. Co-operative institutions and new forms of com- 
munalism, developed on the basis of individual voluntaryism 
as opposed to coercion as in all socialistic schemes, and in 
line with the democratic .traditions of social and political 
life, will be seen to satisfy^the claims of individualism by 
giving legitimate scope for individual energy and initiative 
as . well as individual variation, and at the samp time secure 
"efficiency when the social and educational adaptation to the 
new economic order has sufficiently advanced. 

In India the warning lessons to be derived from the 
economic umest of the West have no significance, and we 
are still in the midst of a crude process of substitution which 
sees “ progress ” in every little economic unscttlement. 
The new regionalism which we advocate rests on the belief 
ftiat Western industriajisni in India, and socialistic or 
communistic society such as is being advocated in the West, 
"are both deficient so far as they will nohbe^ble to satisfy 
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the. regional needs and ideals India and the West under ' 

different historical* and social environments. Both in the 
East and TJie Wes. different econoihic pnd social struct flrgs 
would grow £>ul #f, and, ip their turn, develop different 
racial ideals and regional interests. Not ^substitution^ 
of cultures but *an umrrested and •independent devtlop- 
inent of* each essential for 1 civilisation. It' is .nek, 
indeed, that, the separate and divergent lines of* cultural 
activity have no common trend or direction ; pn the 
Qther hand, racial and # rcgional ideals have their affinities 
and sympathies. each race pursues its characteristic 
line of regional and national development there will be 
more and more synthesis of racial ideals apei co-ordinAipn 
of regional interests converging towards the realisation 
of the all-embracing universal ideal in which the discordant 
and separate ideals and policies of particular races will find 
their complete harmony and fulfilment and iii which the 
interests of different regions will find their satisfaction 
for the common good of humanity. 

Ideal of National Communalism. — In the economic* 
scheme communalism implies that the individual will no 
longer remain a self-contained and self-sufficient unit and 
his industry no longer be divorced from the creative im- 
pulses and the social instincts ahd that the industrial clasps 
will work together in harmonious co-operation for the com- 
mon good of the industrial society. In political life, com- 
munal representation! of *groups and interests and of, func- 
tional classes supplemented by election on an individualistic 
basis, as is the common vogue, •will secure the true repre- 
sentation of all social groups and interests, including those 1 ' 
of minorities, and solve many problems insoluble whilst 
modern democracy is worked on an exclusively individual- 
istic basis. Each industrial and political group will pursue 
its peculiar interests, but its activities can find their fulfil- 
ment only in the copimon weal of* the entire community 
which they will promote by their harmonious co-operation. # 
Ideal of International Comhiun^lism.— This principle 
of social organisation that communalism represents is also 
applicable to the relations between races. It will not only 
< R 
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pnevont the competition, between inaiviauais in me groups, 
and between the groups themselves, but, In^hc international 
ftpljere, \yill usher the* League of Nations for tl»e satisfac- 
tion not of app^opiiative or exploitative impulses, but of 
the impulses of free creation and distribution that will 
lcscue civilisationwfrom the evils of political and commercial 
^mpetidon of natiors. Not each region or race, each a 
self-contained and self-sufficient unit pursuing its exclusive 
interests anrl ideals which diverge and come into conflict, 
but a family of races with separate^and independent per- 
sonalities which in their full development converge in the 
ideal of universal humanity. Tliatds the ideal of communal- 
istffi'in international politics which would guarantee peace 
and harmony, secure international justice by ensuring the 
free and unarrested development of each race-personality 
and make possible the highest promotion and the widest 
diffusion of culture through the co-operation of races in 
developing and realising a common ideal. In international 
economics the same ideal would prevent tariff- wars and 
commercial offensives, secure justice by ensuring the 
advantages 'of national and territorial specialisation, of 
t industry and produce the largest amount of wealth through 
the co-operation of regions and races in an international 
scheme of the distribution (A labour. The conflict of races 

V" <*■ 

can only disappear in an economic federation which avoids 
the conflict between the interests of a particular nation 
and those of the family of nations l}pund together as 1 one 
unit by the religion of a. cosmic humanism for the develop- 
ment of vital efficiency, both material arid spiritual. - 
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RELATIVITY OF PROPERTY AS A CONCEPT ANl) AS 
AN INSTITUTION. 

In the preceding chapters, we have emphasised the necessity 
of a new extended histoTico-comparative study of economic 
.institutions as the only method of arrmrfg at econoTnic 
principles of universal validity. We have also advocated a 
new economic regionalism according to which economic 
reconstruction will be found to be adaptativc and life- 
maintaining as it satisfies the scheme of regional life- values. 
We shall now examine the institution of property in India 
and the West, and try to arrive at some general principle^ 
of universal applicability and 4 indicate a programme of 
economic rearrangement With regard to property based 
on regional and national needs and values. 

Differences in Western anji Eastern Ideas Regarding 
Property. — The whole edified of economic lift .is based *on 
thg foundation of property as a social institution. There 
are remarkable differences in idetf s about private property 
in the West and the East which.are responsible for a striking 
dissimilarity of .economic institutions. The differences in 
conceptions of private property afe due nof merely to a 
different economic ’environment, but also to a differeht 
race psychology. Indian economics works within the limits 
set by the characteristic institution of property in India and 
the social ideas it implies here. It is true Phat some of 
our governing ideas relating to property ai e. being greatly 
modified by the operations of the British revenue, system 
and administration. THfe decisions of the courts alse 
facilitate the transformation of ideas. But we have 1 fo 
analyse the nature of the change and find out whether such 
transformation* of* ideas relating to private property will ’ 
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be beU conduct to our economic progress on the, lines 
of the past. It is well knowp that law follows at a respect- 
ful* distance behind economic forces and^condib’dns. Law 
adapts itself to them. But it has not ’seldom 'been in India 
tKat law fails tq interpret tendencies correctly and brings 
aboift conditions °th^t might" hinder economic progress. 
Thus good law may b£ bad econotnics. 

Indian economics 6 Will tell us what property is in India, 
why it is and what it ought to be. It is then foi' law to 
follow up its teachings. 

Roman Doctrine of Property, Based on Force. — 

The Roman doctrine of private property seems still to hold 
the Afield throughout the world. The Roman jurists laid 
down that property belongs to him who has first seized it. 
The assertion of the right of occupation involves a theory 
of force which can easily be explained by the facts of the 
development of Roman life. Private property was con- 
sidered to be a part of the law of nature. Private property 
was a natural right. But what was nature ? Does nature 
imply the reign of the natural law of brute force which 
operates in the physical *and -animal world ? ''Or, does 
nature mean the condition of perfection ? The latter mean- 
ing could not be accepted, for the philosophers of antiquity 
regarded slavery as a natural institution and private property 
in slaves a natural right. This was utterly repugnant to 
democratic idca£ Nor could the theory of occupation 
be accepted without modification, for seizure implies coer- 
cion, not justice. Locke argued that when aTnan first 
occupies the soil he mixes dp his own labour with it. Thus, 
the land belongs to him, for he has a 'natural right to the 
t fruits of his own labour. Thus, the pure and simple Roman 
theory of force was given a colouring of justice and equity 
by the philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In France Camus emphasised the element of 
prescription as a content of private property. This intro- 
duces a moral element into what otherwise would be a 
creature of force. The principle of seizure may be anti- 
social, but prescription is conservative, if not constructive. 
The limits and extent of prescriptive right piay have been 
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determined by convention. aAcJ may have; appeared sub- 
sequently to hw*but the print iple itself is prior, being among 
the foundations ctf lav 7 

Reactions* against, the Roman Theory.— Turgot, 
in his lun^nous essay on* the limits of proprietary rights 
especially as vested ; y coi portions, \V*ts the first to enunciate 
boldly tfie principle' t hat die interests of .the comrfion. wfcfi 
must be acknowledged as paramount? and therefore* as a 
source ftf certain restrictions • >r limitations on the exclusive 
possession and enjo^ent of property in large masses, 
especially as these n^iy be employed to the detriment of the 
state and be a source of political risks. It is unfortunate 
that amongst Western economists and •jurists Turgut’s 
anticipations have not received the close study and examina- 
tion which they deserve. 

Western theories of private property, from Locke to 
Spencer, are all inadequate because of theii exaggerated 
emphasis of the individual element and their neglect of the 

social. It is for this reason that we find thinkers of all 

. • 

ages in Europe, from Phaloas of the ancient times to Bakunin 
and Kropotkin, protesting 1 against the injustice of private 
property. 

And America, at the present day, is witnessing 'a revolu- 
tion of the old ideas of private- property. This has J?oen 
found chiefly in connection with the problem of irrigation. 
The English common law conception of private property is a 
product of a moist cliyiate — of^conditions where there is an 
abundance, even a super-abundaifce, of water, and where 
pftvatc interest coi^ld be safely Mcpended uphn to give the 
best results. But in^ the^ aria and semi-arid regions of 
America, neither occupation nor labour is deemed to give 
an equitable title to the river or the adjacent riparian lands. 
The code of private property that is now fn process of 
evolution ha America restricts individual rights and em- 
phasises social interests. 1 n India, \frhere by irrigation works 
or otherwise the government makes waste and unoccupied 
lands fertile and productive, it is at liberty (and it exercises 
the power sometimes) to give to the cultivators whom it 
establishes there »a mere occupancy right instead of full * 
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ownership. Thi,^ is what, has been done, for instance, in 
the Chenab and J^mrao Colonies, fin the Panjab and Sind. 

4 Jft New ^Zealand, where immense private dioldings checked 
social progress, their size has been jestribted^ In Ireland 
the agrarian problem became so acute and private pro- 
prietary rights of the t landowners '-so .detrimental to agri- 
cultural progress, that the form ofprope^ right had to be 
altered. 

Throughout: the West the socialistic demands ior the 
modification of private property righ+s have become impera- 
tive, and socialistic legislation has became the rule rather 
than the exception. The municipal* ownership of gasworks, 
water-works, and street-car lines, as well as the public 
ownership of railways and waterways, also indicate the 
same dissatisfaction with private property. In 'the West the 
accumulation of enormous fortunes lias become economically 
and politically dangerous, and has affected art, religion and 
culture. There is a growing opinion that private property 
rights should be greatly modified in order to secure social 
stability and the full development of democratic virtues. 
Bequests, settlements and fidei cammissa have been greatly ' 
limited. The development of progressive inheritance taxes, 
and more especially of collateral inheritance, has also been 
reroarkable in recent times. In the United States the rate of 
taxation reached 15 per cent., in England 18 per cent., and 
20 and £5 P er cent. . in some °f the states of Switzerland and 
Australia. Professor Ely ha« expressed the common feeling 
for inheritance taxation Thus : “ All inheritance of every 
so# should be* taxed, provided the share of an. heir exceeds 
<T certaip amounts The st'ate or the 'ideal political unit 
—as town or city — must be recognised as co-heirs entitled 
to share in all inheritances. A man is made what he is by 
family or town or the local political circle which surrounds 
him, and by the state in which he lives, and all have claims 
which ought to be recognised. Taxation of inheritance 
is the means whereby this claim of the state and town may 
secure recognition.” » 

The idea of property as a true and genuine trust is develop- 
ing and this operates in the direction of the diffusion of 
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wealtji. Professor Seligman*^sk$ “What phrases aSre * 
more common fco-flay than the obligation of wealth — the 
public trusteeship# of wealth ? Hckv tyng will it Jbe before 
we tread the* saints patji that has been opened up in tfie 
fiscal domain, where voluntary contributions Jiavc *becom*e 
transmuted into Compulsory ^aymente and where the moral 
duty if how converted idto a legal obligation ? % 

There is every reason to think thAt the develojynent 
of private property rights has «now been arrested in the 
West at the point wheye it has become perilous to social 
stability and social progress. The Romano-Gothic law, 
with .its exaggerated emphasis of private proprietary rights, 
# has done incalculable harm, and, in spite pf#its encr de- 
ment to individual initiative and private enterprise, lias 
proved a menace to the stability of democratic govern- 
ment, social peace and general well-being in the West. 

Indian Doctrine of Land as Common Property. — 
In India we find from very early times a sense of individual 
property in land, and, at the same time, associated with 
it, a sense of a certain right in others to have a share of 
th° produce. The laws o£ Maiiu justify private property 
in the y&me way as Locke has done. “ The land belongs - 
to him who has first cleared the jungle and killed*the deer 
of the forest.” In the words «fjf the commentator Savaj;a, 

“ men are lords of their own fields.”. The precise nature 
of the ownership, however, cannot be interpreted as indi- 
vidual proprietorship; *in effect, though not in lgtw, it 
presumably meant tenure by a ftftnily rather than by an 
individual person. The Aryan race migrated* in tribes and 
families. The joirt% families dhd tribal* aggregates ai* 
they settled developed^and expanded into village communi- 
ties. In the village ^communities, the holdings belonged* 
to the joint families, not to the individuals, liie fields were 
all cultivated at the same time, the irrigation channel 
being laid by the tri£>e or the comftiunity, and the supply 
of water regulated by rale, under the supervision of the 
headman. No individual or colporaie proprietor needed. to 
fence his portion of the field. There was a common fence, 
and the whole.fiekl was surrounded with its rows of boun~ 
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f dories* which w&re also, the water- channels. And efich 
village had a grazing ground fqr the battle, in common, 
no /; ne having separate basturc, and a considerable stretch 
of jungle where t,Jie villagers had common rights of waste 
a'nd of wood^ Manu has laid dbwn that grazing grounds 
are the common property of ( the, village; and the people 
saoroaching upon u thesn afe liabb to punishment. ' Yajlia- 
valkya dlso lays diwn the same rule. And Usanas in 
enumerating, properties not to be divided even among’persons 
of the same gotra makes mention of. the field. , 

The Milakshara quotes an anonymous text which lays 
down that the consent of the village is necessary for the 
ablation of laacj — sale or mortgage. Kautilya in his A rtha - 
sastra similarly lays down that the tax-paying cultivators 
could mortgage or sell their lands only among themselves, 
otherwise the seller was liable to a fine. The members of 
the community thus had a sort of right of pre-emption, 
so as to keep the land within their own body. Thus there 
was individual proprietorship, though no such proprietary 
'rights of individuals against the community so much em- 
phasised in ifiodern courts 'of law. 1 t ' 

- The land was owned and operated on social principles. 
When the crop is reaped, the king or the chief or the head- 
man and the villagers take ‘their traditional shares of the 
produce, ihe lands g. re separately cultivated, but there is 
a sense*, of ownership by the whole tribe, arising, from co- 
operation, however indirect, in the .work of settlement. 
It is the same idea that t\ie local political unit (which in our 
agricultural communities b called the tribe or the village, 
•when Vhe bond is.no longer kinship bul/economi'c co-opera- 
tion) is * a co-proprietor and co-heir ’entitled to a share in 
hll inheritances, which has, we have already indicated, 
recently received emphasis in the West in the discussion 
about inheritance taxation. Professor Bluntscfcli proposes 
that the property acquired by taxatiqn of inheritances by 
the locai political units should be used as a fund td promote 
thq interests of the prqpertyless classes, also that it should 

1 Vide Mr. Radharaman Mookerjee’s chapter on " Land Tenure in 
• Ancient India ” in his Occupancy Rights in Bengal (Cal.^Univ, Pub.). 
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hc # used to reward persons # \yhQ Have distinguished them- 
selves in sciencc § or in art, or who have rendered especially 
valuably service to the poorer flashes of society, fti jjie 
village communities in India, the land,, though il is distri- 
buted into parcrls for separate enjoyment* amongst* the m&m s 
bers of the tribe, Jxdongsin theory«to 4 he tribe : because it 
is the 'tribe working coMectivefy thai originally -elca^ed*4he 
jungle, formed the settlement and#created tin* property, 
and because the individual nn cultivate and enjoy the 
property > on accourt of the economic, social and political 
benefits he gets ^rom the tribe Thus, no member can 
postulate individual •proprietorship From the earliest 
times the power to alienate lard, whictj, in theory Bejongs 
to the tribe or village, was limited by the power of the tribe t 
or village to prohibit it absolutely, then to prohibit certain 
forms of alienation or to impose restrictions as to the pur- 
poses for which alienation might be effected, or when these 
purposes were satisfied to limit the choice of alienees to 
members of the tribe who would have the first right to take 
up the alienation, in other words had the right to pre-empt. 1 
H is also characteristic that throughout lifdia institutions 
like the Dharmshala , or a shrine or the common-room of 
the village for the benefit of the propertyless and the in- 
tellectual classes respectively, arc supported from the com- 
mon funds of the village, or from property erulow^d on their 
t>ehalfj?y the whole body of proprietors. In ti^ West it 
is only about inhe^ta^ce taxt$ that the idea of coipmunisa- 
tion has been emphasised. *ln»India the interests of the 
^ropertyless and intellectual* classes have* a sort of first 
claim on* all eariAigs frojn tire use of capital or th£ holding 1 
of land which mighf lead to cumulative profits or unearned 
increments. 

The sense of private property in India wai indeed always 
governed„by the sense of a certain right in the local political 
or social unit. Tips can easily be understood if we investi- 
gate into the chief form* of tenure in our typical agricultural 
communities. 

Indian Land * Tenures.— Any intelligible account of 

1 Ellis — Law of Pre-emption. 
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lanfl 1 ' tenures must ''proceed by the genetic method, i.e ( , 
it must deal primarily with origins and development there- 
from. '* From this poipt d>« view villages may be ^divided 
into those : 1 

(i) In which ancestral shares were recognised and utilised 
from their foundation ; « 

fzy In Which this was not the case/ but the user and.' 
occupation of land wtis distributed and determined from 
the first in other ways. ' s 

To clear the ground it may be premised that in early times 
(which may roughly be taken to mean those prior to the 
British rule) ideas of proprietary right as an exclusive and 
general 1 right of* dealing with material objects attached 
, themselves not so much to the land or soil as such, but 
rather to the products of land, including in "that term 
not merely agricultural produce, but dues, services and such- 
like exacted from or rendered by actual cultivators. 

The two classes of villages detailed above respectively 
point back directly to the sources of the two main streams 
of ideas, the gradual fusion of which has resulted in the 
modern conceptions of property in ‘land current in this and 
in other countries. They are (<?) political authority or 
social domination in various grades and shapes ; (6) the 
actu^ occupation of land by tile self-cultivating clansman. 

Political Authority Passes into Ownership. —As re- 
gards (a), political authority had tended to become prophetary 
connection with land by a process of attrition or degradation 
through the stages of feudal superior, seignor or overlord 
( sirdqr ), assignee* of land revenue (jagirdar), farmer of the*" 
“stcTih revenue ( ijaradar ) and siichlike. Iif each successive 
stage the actual personal connection of the above classes 
o'f persons with the management of land and the control 
of its cultivation' became closer and more intimate than could 
be that of the raja , political ruler, or tribal chief of a more 
or less wide tract of countf y, although as a rule they would 
not themselves actually drive the plough. As the political 
of such a chief oirof his descendants became more 
and more curtailed by conquest or by a process of fission 
set up by the necessity of providing appanages (guzara) 
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for Jhe younger scions of.thh family, in' so far did political 
connection with *land f»iv< jriacqj io ^ closer and neaier 
personal #and proprietary eonnt'dcyi, coupled# of Mousse 
with a concomitant restriction of the area concerned. 

It secrgs to be a reasonable conclusion ^thot in the casd of 
villages in which pcoprvtary staAis*r< suited, in the manner 
sketched above .from life gradual dr ‘gradation artid curtall- 
jnent of political authority, or in thfc case of those, whose 
foyndhrs belonged to clans imbued with aristocratic tradi- 
tions of .political status and functions, ancestral shares 
would be recognised and followed in the original distribu- 
tion of land among the original founders. In such cases 
the inchoate ownership of land would imply the enjoyment 
of dues, services and feudal privileges ; perhaps a 1 ,0 of , 
some vestiges of political power over and above the mere 
right to appropriate a certain share of agricultural produce. 
On the other hand, cultivation was perhaps more of a burden 
and a responsibility than a privilege ; while failure to develop 
the area of the village and to bring it under cultivation 
would involve expulsion by the ruler or his local deputy, 
r.r else tnc forcible introduction of outsiders wFlo were capable 
and iydustrious. Distribution of the area in shares would 
clearly enable a family of non-cultivating landlcfrds of this 
class to meet such responsibility more easily, and wguld 
also tend to prevent friction and trouble in the collection 
of produce, and in the enjoyment of dues, sendees, etc. 
It is the same histujy'of lan eh settlement and demarcation 
of rights that is to be found in the occupation of Gaul and 
Ifdjacent provinces by the Go1hic»and other»tribes frony the 
North arfer the break-down of the Roman empire* 

On the other hancl, where (b) the founders or original 
settlers were a group of more or less closely related kinsmen 
of a comparatively low social status who actually tilled the 
soil themselves (halbah), each family appropriating the 
produce of its own .labour, the necessity for a distribution 
of area on a definite system of shares would not* arise, # at 
least in the earlier stages of *the. life of the village, i/afrd j 
would be plentiful in most cases, and the main object 
would be for .each family to break up and cultivate as much 
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of Tne area round othc yoking settlement as its resources 
would allow. As development proceeded and the group 
grew hi size, the need for a more regular and.definitemethod 
of assigning land for the use of the various households might 
arise. 

Rajput Pattidari Villages. — -Inquiries made into the 
history of s\ considerable number o£ villages in Class No. i 
in the ,main tend to • confirm the theory sketched above 
as to its chief features. Up to a comparatively lecent 
period the Rajput clans with their aristocratic and political 
traditions regarded the work of tillage as one entirely be- 
neath their social status, to be left to Jats, Sainis, Arains 
and gtxiers of lower rank. The idea is of course now rapidly 
disappearing, but is by no means even yet extinct. It is 
among Rajputs that those villages are principally found 
which were originally held on a system of ancestral shares 
1 and which may properly be called pattidari villages. They 
were in the great majority of cases founded by an individual. 
After his death his sons or grandsons proceeded to divide a 
considerable portion of the village area among themselves 
on ancestral shares, the remainder being kept joint o vshami- 
lat. The area assigned to each sharer was sometimes in a 
compact block and sometimes in scattered plots on the 
% knrabandi or dheribandi system, to be noticed below. Each 
sharer and his descendants were at liberty to bring under 
cultivation so muck of the joint ( shamilat ) waste ,?£ their 
means allowed and to add it, .to the severalty plot or plots 
assigned to him or his predecessor on partition. The result 
of this process and of other incidental causes, such as trans c 
fetwand abandonments, was sooner or laterTo introduce and 
foster discrepancy between the area oi lands actually held 
- oil severalty and the ancestral shares. The more or less 
definite application of these to the shamilat appears, how- 
ever, to have been preserved ; but what the. practical 
results of this application were it is difficult to see, since the 
shamilat area which each sharer couU appropriate fbi: culti- 
vat ion by his tenants do£S noc appear to have been defin- 
itely limited by his share. However this may be, the appli- 
cation was sufficiently definite at the time of the British 
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settlement to cause shqMilaJ, lands Li J>attidari •villages 

to be recorded generally as owneyl mintly ancestral shares, 
while la^ds held# in severalty wese treated as owmd Fy # fche 
holder without* reference to his ancestral share. The 
above was the normal* type of development in the cas$ 
of Rajput paftidufi villages ; tut there were of*course 
dases of more or less vride divergence .from it>' The e&uy 
definite partition on shares appear# to have been* absent 
in sofne casc^ For instance, villages are settled without 
definite partition, c ;ujh family appropriating land .for culti- 
vation according j , o its means and ability. It was only 
in .the course of the first regular settlement that it was 
definitely partitioned according to arcr^slral shares? * The 
case illustrates the Rajput instinctive tendency to preserve , 
the recognition of ancestral shares, even when cultivation 
has been in severalty and in temporary disregard of those 
shares. In other cases a pattidari tenure appears to have 
overlaid and displaced a true bhaiachara tenure (dealt with 
below) in consequence of the forcible assumption of pro- 
prietary status by Rajput interlopers or by the develop- 
ment of such a states from That of jagirHar or ijaradar. 
This jispect of the matter will be more fully noticed below . 1 

In the Deccan the proprietary bodies called tht Thalkaris 
were the result of the settlefiient of tribes aqd clans oj in- 
vaders from Northern India of Scythian origin who drove 
tlieir firavidian enemies before them into the ©Southern 
(fistricts which thay hold. They were at the outset like 
the present-day Rajputs, averse ffom agriculture as a degrad- 
*thg pursuit, and left the work # of ©cultivation to be doqe by 
their vassals, the^reseitf-day Kunbis, corresponding to-'the 
Rajput Kardias. Under the regime of heavy village assess- 
ments and the farming svs+em, the landlords sank to the 
position of mirasdars, government tenant^, albeit of a 
favoured class, yet still clinging with passionate devotion 
to their ancestral fields, and the tepris were created— mere 
tenants at will, cultivating government lands at a yearly 
rental. , * 

1 I am indebted for the above account to an interesting note by Mr. P. 
J. Fagan. , • ’ * 
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Jat Bhaiachara Tenure,- 2 - The pure bhaiachara (class 
2) is the tenure par excellence of the 'self-cultivating J at clans, 
lucjuhy tends clearly ( to Vfcliow that generally the r original 
settlers or founders of a village, to which this class of 
'teiiure applies formed a group of families more or less 
closely- connected blood or intermarriage. Often, but 
by 'no mevms always, the families 1 were of the same clan. 
In the earlier stage?; of the settlement each. Household 
appears t 0 have occupied and brought under the plough 
so much of the waste area surrounding the infant village 
as its means allowed. The common .expression in the 
records is taraddud hash istatdat 'apni. As’ population 
incred^ed and the advantageously situated lands near the 
village site became more fully occupied, the initial stage of 
promiscuous occupation appears in many cases, though by 
no means in all, to have been followed by a reorganisation 
which took the shape of a redistribution of the occupied 
and cultivated area among the original settlers or their 
descendants on a definite system, the nature of which was 
somewhat as follows : — The area to be distributed was 
divided into large blocks (hars), each characterised through- 
out by general similarity of situation, quality, etc." They 
perhaps corresponded roughly to the soil classes framed for 
pui^oses of partition under tne modern procedure. Lots, 
variously known as dheris or kuras, were then formed, each 
consisting of non-contiguous plots selected out of tb° differ- 
ent hart ? so as to render the lots so far v as possible all generally 
equal in regard to quality of soil and situation, etc. A 
lot would be assigned to each cultivating household, efi 
more cbmmonly subdivided* by the sable principles into 
plough holdings, one or more of which would be assigned 
•to one or more households to be held by them in inchoate 
proprietary right. The size of a lot would not necessarily 
be uniform, but would depend on the number, and culti- 
vating strength of the households to which it was intended 
to be assigned on the plough distribution. The ckre with 
whi^h the original distribution was made is apparent from 
the generally scattered character of the existing proprietary 
holdings, and from the fact that at the recent settlements 
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^distribution of revenue at*a % uniform rate on area •without 
reference to spil* distinctions was found possible in a laige 
number of villages. ^ ' • • . 

Before the English nue, individual property in land, in the 
sense in which this is afpiesent understood., was ‘unknoVif. 
Each village held, the a^est surrounding *its homestoad, the 
dividing boundane-. being hardly d' fme$. Lanchwas pltnii- 
f ul, cultivators were scarce, almost anybody was &Jgome to 
■break up as much as hecofod cultivate, and + he owner who 
induced a tenant to settle and beai a share of the burden of 
Ihe revenue conferred a benefit on the community at large. 

J'he distinction ^between the members of the proprietary 
body and mere tenants holding fiom tjiean was d^purse 
carefully preserved, the latter having no voice in the ma tiage- ( 
ment of the village, and making formal acknowledgments 
of their subordinate tenure ; but so far as actual burdens 
were concerned there was practically no distinction between 
the classes. 

The land was carefully divided according to quality so 
that each should have his fair share, and the same rule Whs 
observed when a new-Gumcr* was admitted to cultivate, 
fhe long dividing lines at right angles to the contours of 
the country which mark off the valuable rice* land into 
minute plots and the inferior sandy soil info long narrow 
strips including a portion of each degree of quality, and the 
sfcatte^L* nature of each man’s holding, still srhow how 
carefully this was cjonii. The /e venue was then distributed 
equally over ploughs, or over ouXivated areas. The ances- 
tral shares of each household ci the land-owning community 
were carefully observed, # and regulated the interest of ^ach 
in the common larnls and the adjustment of the minor 
village accounts : but the area of land held by each culti- 
vating possession varied with the ability to (tultivate rather, 
than witjji its rateable share in the village. The undis- 
tributed waste retrained over for common grazing, and 
for subsequent appropriation. * # 

The redistribution of land ill the Russian mir, which E.ouly 
the continuity of traditions of pastoral and even nomadic life, 
falls far short, in the organisation of agricultural efficiency, 
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of ‘fee equitable distribution of plots of land which the 
instinctive capacity for group-action of the Jndian people 
has established. The periodical re-distrib,iition *ofr land is 
also to be found apiong certain tribes in +he fastnesses of 
'India, but this crude type of tribal communalism has been 
superseded by a more complex typQ of agricultural organi- 
sation on a, communal basis whichvsatLfies the inteiests of 
individual efficiency as well as those of collective well-being. 

Western Misunderstanding of Indian Group -Com- 
munalism. — Western writers are always apt to confound 
group-communalism based on conscious co-ordination of 
individual and group action with tribal communalism based 
on gregarious instincts and biological necessities. In India 
the social organisation in our village communities, which 
has advanced much beyond the tribal-stage, but has also 
wisely conserved the value of such social and group instincts, 
has been misinterpret at ed by Western thinkers from Maine 
to Baden-Powell. Group-action in the Indian economic 
and social organisation has developed from an instinctive 
plane in the stress of biological adjustment to a conscious 
co-operation for realising ideal ends through soda] vtecessi- 
ties. It does not represent an archaic and obsolete type 
of social life, as Western thinkers have misinterpreted it. 
It Represents a transitional form of communal life which 
will organise the social .instincts it has inherited from tribal 
commune lisin into* ethical ideals in adaptation*, +o the 
growings complexities of social and economic life. 

Private Property in Lnnd not Recognised in India. — 
The idea that tkeplotof lend held by each household was hie 
own to Uo what he pleased with was always utterly foreign 
to the Indian people. Sales of land were unknown ; and, 
when an owner became, from failing appliances, unable to 
.cultivate as ntuch as formerly, the community arranged 
if possible for the cultivation of the abandoned fields, 
while he remained responsible for the jevenue of only so 
much land as he actually held. Perhaps the most Mistinc- 
tive^evidence of the communal nature of property is the 
survival of the village common land in spite of the encroach- 
ments of the British revenue system and. administration. 
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Whatever ibay be the type oi the village there are r^scr^ed* 
wfthln its territorial limi^fsom?' portions of*the uncultivated 
waste for common grazing, for asse^nbne^of the peopk>and, 
more impdrtgint still, for mbseque^t appropriation and ciiiti- 
vation. Lauds so rcseiVed are jea lously giiardcd as «the com- • 
mon property oi JLIk* original body #f ^ettlej^ wfio founded the 
v ;l lagc,.or of their c! see grants, vind cccasionally^also thpso 
who assisted the* settlers in clearing t^e waste mid bringing 
d uncV-r cultivation are recognised as having a share in 
thclse reset ved pilots Even in villages which have adopted 
* separate Ownership as? to the cultivated areas, some such 
plots arc usually reserved as the village common, and, in 
paUulari villages, it is not unusual t ) find pertain portions 
of the waste reserved for the common use of the proprietors 
of each paiti and other portions for common village purposes . 1 

Indeed, absolute rights of property in land were not 
compatible with Indian revenue and administrative traditions. 
Tims there was great confusion when such ideas were applied - 
by the British settlement officers to the determination of 
land-rights. When the British first made records of right 
m land, their primary object <was to obtain a record of 
Labdity for revenue which depended wholly upon cultivating 
possesion. But the British went further than this. They, 
of course, preserved as a rule, /hough not alwa vs with entire 
satisfaction, the distinction between owner ana* tenanf. *Ln 
nmny cases the distinction was most arbitrary. The settle- 
ment officials have been* hampered by ideas about property 
in land drawn from o flier states of *so$iety and seem to have 
assumed that the absolute riglif to each plot °f land must 
vest in sonfe individual or body of individuals, *.ubjVt 
possibly to subordinate rights of other persons which they 
considered as limiting the absolute rights of the proprietors 
of the land. In the paitidan villages which \fere managed 
on the rent system there was little hardship. The headmen 
according tb the custom of the villages sha: cd all the profits 
and boro all the losses <jf the village as a vhok, realising 
fixed rents from the cultivators*; in such villages these head- 
men, in whose names the previous feases had been made out, 

1 Vide Sir W. H. Rattigan’s Digest of Customary Law. 

• * S 
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Wefe declared to h^ve tbe proprietary right in ail the land 
of the township knd the other cultivators w£re declared to 
hold ‘under them as tenants. ' But in villages managed on 
the' bhaiachara system all the cultivafprs /shared the 
•proprietary right ‘in the township* on an equal' footing, and 
they q.11 laid claim /,o fjie '-proprietary right-on the grounds 
tha£ they had broken up the prairie; with out asking any oneis 
leave and ’that they ha$ all paid on their cultivation at' equal 
rates. Their # claims, howeyer, were sometimes rejected, 
and only those headmen whose names iV had been mentioned 
in previous grants, or the descendants of such men, were 
declared to be the proprietors of t^e whole village. This 
was an obvious, injustice based on an error, and the tenants 
recall with some bitterness how little those persons who now r 
lord over them differed originally among themselves. An 
interesting record of the popular voice in this matter, 
expressed in term of verse, has been preserved by Mr. J. 
Wilson in his report on the Settlement of the Sirsa District. 


or again : 


All the brothers came together. 

They settled the clesert prairie 

knd put the turban oij one man's head 

He became headman: 

The Kuler issued orders to him only— 

The headman lost his good faith. 

And gave nothing ^even to his brother 
Born of his father '■and mother, 

No love or affection remained. 

l (2) \ 

All together peopled the village, 

Brothers, .couoins and uncles. 

They had one man’s name recorded. 

When he got hdid of the law 
He turned them»tall out, ,f-<? c 

And made his own orders tu be obeyed ; 
Thinks nothing of anybody else, (saying) 

“ I will take you off to the police station." 

\ (i) 

Ralke ae sabbhe bhai 
Suni unhan bar basai 
Ik de sir «te pag banai. 

Oh bangaya lambardar * 

Hakim usnu hukum stlnaya 
Lambardar imaki kharaya 
Sakka us dfa ma pyo jaya 
Usda bhi kuchh nahin banaya. 

Koi na rahagaya het pyar. 
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R%lke sabnefti pu,tl vas«ycv 
•Bhira bha. te chacha #ay ' ^ 

T^da unhon nam Jikb^ v 0 
Ja<V m RAiiun ju us*ii naftth aya 
sSbnau iiun ”s k»d<Jli vikhaya 
U me ap ckf hukum ohalaya 
# Hor kisi nun ku<ili na jam* 

*L('* cLaisvfi tamnu l^ana. 

• 

These verses parallel John Ball’s couplet : 

“ Wncn Adam lolled and Eve spar, 

1 Who was then the gnilleman ? ” 

and furnish the best Evidence how the co-proprietors, who 
had evidently equal status, considered themselves oppressed 
by # the headman when after the settlement he occupied a 
clearly superior position and misused the* authority unwar- 
rantably giwjn to him. 

Cultivating Possession Treated as Absolute Owner- 
ship. — Instead of recording each constituent household 
of the proprietary body as entitled to a fractional share 
in the village, and as holding in cultivating possession the 
land occupied by its members, or by tenants whom they 
had settled, the British rpcord^d and treated it as absolute 
owner. of this and other land occupied by tenants which 
they Tiad settled, and entered as common property of the 
village only such land as wa^held by tenants who had been 
settled by the village in general, or by one of ith’sub-dmsions. 

• The proprietary rights so recorded a,re now, rf course, 
indefeasible. But thf*e is ev£ry reason to believe such 
property in severaffy, based •solcj.y upon actual' possession, 
• io have been entirely a creation of the British ; that before 
their times* the leaking-up of land gave the cul^vafpr a 
right to hold that laffid undisturbed so long as he? paid the 
revenue on it, but gave him no further rights ; and that *it 
gave him this much whether he was an o\^ner or not. 

In old days members of the proprietary body returning 
to the village after an absence of even half a century or 
mere wore admitted to # their rights without question ; and 
there is still a strong feeling againstjrights being extinguished 
by absence from the village. "In families owning land 
jointly, the property on it is strictly regulated by shares; 
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fhfltigh f as of old, | the kind ^ is often divided for cultivj.-' 

tion between the c various membcrs f accord#ig to the extent 
'of, the appliances at the\disp r osal of each without regard 
to those shares, each Snair paying revefiUQ on the land he 
actually tultivates and taking tire whole of Its produce. 
But this division 'does ,u ot confer an y proprietary right in 
thaland sq held. Theoretically , each household in a* village 
is entitled tb break i \n common land in proportion to its 
proprietary interest in it. But , as a fact ; the area so fcrokeif 
up depends entirely upon the ability to cultivate, alid 0 
the man who breaks it up has a right to hold the land so 
long as no complete proprietary division "is made, though he 
acquires no individual property in it. And the general voice 
of the people who have now accepted the new order of things ^ 
affirms this view of the case. 

In short, wherever the English have not interfered by a 
record to confuse cultivating possession and absolute 
ownership, the people carefully distinguish the two tenures : 
and the distinction should be insisted upon because the 
courts of law often show a tendency to assume that culti- 
vating possession is adverse, and can become proprietary 0 
right by lapse of time. This, however, is not the case ; 
for, until* a complete division of property is made, the 
possession cannot probably be disturbed. To erect the 
cultivating sharers into separate owners probably worked 
but little, injustice, hut it was founded upon a serioii^prror. ’ 

Land Purchase Introduced by Bri^sh. — In customaiy 
law an' agriculturist has alright to do what he chooses with 
moveable property of all, sorts, but the lim'it to his power*-* 
of* .disposal extend^ to all immoveables. dn truth, the idea 
of acquiring landed property otherwise than by a grant of 
waste or by inheritance is entirely a growth of the British 
rule, really of; the last thirty or forty years. The acquisi- 
tion of land by purchase is now not uncommon, amongst 
the Jats at all events, but they do not recognise any distinc- 
tion between this and inherited property, and the* rules of 
succession and restriction orr alienation would apparently 
apply to both alike. 

< Succession Questions.-— Again, every agriculturist who 
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cultivates the land anc 1 kgs fo*p'*y \ 'ie s hryr of the I'evemie, 
undertakes c hnftility "f he hap p uis dc old and chil i- # 
less, he i*as to ; / sor a one 10 ^ist # him in the •cultivation 
or even totjinde.*. ’ ke |h e whole responsiH ty of proprietor- 
ship. lUs agnail iad # rhaps as muru jand as they coulcf 
manage., and v V M ^ to ad ’ »*'-<■ to it. Unddf these 
circumstance? tj ' ' propfloto* nuiurully turnedy*^ h‘-, woe’s 
Relative's, or to t} ° family into whiclf his sister 01 daughter 
hijfl rharried ; # and brought m, wi + h *he tarit 'consent of the 
agnates, ^ome one vvho would take the place of a son. 
This condition of Jhings is now completely changed. The 
scarcity of land is, with the increase of population, making 
itself felt more and more, while property hi lhnd has acquired 
a clearly recognised and marketable value which was quite < 
unknown fifty years ago. The tribal feeling now is that a 
co-sharer in a village has but a life-interest in his share of 
the land that he inherits, and that he should not be permitted 
to do anything by way of transfer that will injure the rights 
of*the reversioners. The courts have in recent times adopted 
a middle course. They generally limit the jight of contest 
: i succession to agnate of the fifth and in some cases of the 
seventh degree. 

The tribal feeling is strongly opposed to female succession, 
for the reason that in an fcxogamous socie .y the Jeraale 
relatives generally belong to a different village and their 
succession is regarded as the gucces r ion of outsiders and 
strangers, which changers jtiie solidarity of the* village 
community. Their want of thought* or skill might augment 
*£hc burden, of yie other members of the coparcenary 
community. * # f , 

If the agricultural population had their own way in the 
matter, they would urT ubtedly establish something 
resembling a general law of entail. Here isVn instance of” 
the divergence between tribal feeling as to what a custom 
should be and the*view that is easily taken by # the civil 
courts. * The courts, following ideas derived at first or second 
hand from English law, ignore ortather strangle* thi Jaw- 
creating faculty of the people, which is their only means of 
adaptation tg nc?w economic conditions and forces. 
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'Bequests of r hand* lJi*kiio)vn m inaia. -—Another 

4 confusion has oftcij arisen with re^rd to ViHs £ nd legacies. 

4 Thj £hief tourt woulc^ sometimes Jay,dowi> that tfee distinc- 
tion between aliejvation by will ,and t by a* disposition inter 
'vivos would n*)t J>e appreciated fiy an agriculturist. The 
right t>f a propriety iit iiilieritc^landi^ccfnsidercd as to a 
coiisiderabi^ extent United ; and tmy f attqppt to interfere 
with the re versionary eights of the natural heirs* is’regarded 
with the* greatest jealousy. • A gift of land to take ’'effect 
during the lifetime of the donor would be as a rule at once • 
contested ; and the presumption against a disposition by 
way of will or legacy that came to light after the death of 
the ^proprietor would be ten times stronger. It is scarcely . 
necessary, however, to discuss the matter further ; for, 
while the disposition of property by gift or by adoption 
is recognised and admitted with limitations by land-owning 
tribes, wills arc entirely unknown ; and to create a rule 
recognising them is entirely opposed to the spirit of tribal 
custom and would undermine the constitution of indigenous 
society. The distinction that an agriculturist draws 
between a gift and a legacy is that in the case of thfe former 
the action of the donor is liable to be questioned at the time, 
and the dispute would be within the family, and not between 
hers and strangers. The m&lern tendency of the courts 
is to uphold alienations by will, i.e., a person can alienate 
by will what he dan alienate inter vivos. 

In instances like the present the ioirts' substitute rather 
than modify, being domifiated by ideas and ideals utterly 
foreign to the "communal organisation of agriculture. B r y 
destroying the communal id8as of property and artificially 
creating or helping to create the conditions that hinder the 
progress of the great mass of agricultural population, they 
-divert family 1 and social endeavour from the beneficial 
channels of economic activity. Judged by the standard 
which satisfies the conditions of progress of society in the 
West they may be said to create good laws, but this hEistorico- 
cbmparative study has<- indicated, we believe, that they 
represent tendencies which contradict the fundamental 
laws of progress of our own society. Western passion for 
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absolute liberty of a< xon^ \^tcjn Ideas ui absolute righfe if 
the individual. icqppalible with an ad-umnd develop- 

ment of # social ' and wotl-bVng; ahcl, applied irf law-* 
making, agrarian istribytion hr llvpK administration, 
sap the fount 1 . 1 tin’ > ni * u e Indian ('^ouomiy structure, *the 
< impact village \ lity aia? it* c mmunal agriculture, 
which *hnve been L>*.alt ip by d . tr»ng endowment of omi- 
munal instincts a- id social sympathies in a deefJfyVuyianised 
soda? and economic life— dominant instincts ii . the East 

• otlicr than those which are associated with the individual- 

t 0 

istic type of progress in the West. 

British Misunderstanding of Indian Land Tenure. — 

t Little by little the unexpected action of .the administration 
‘ and English law have insensibly influenced the milage, 
community*: the former close association which existed 
between the members of the village community has been 
undermined. The peasant belongs to a joint village. He 
was one of a group of co-partner^ and could not alienate 
without the consent of his partners. But the English courts 
decided otherwise. For them the joint village was a no^el 
and litde understood institution. Since ea?h co-proprietor 
cultivated his own piece of land, was he not the full proprietor 
thereof ? It is true that they were collectively respon- 
sible for the land revenue, /but this responsibility wa§ in 
practice allowed to lapse. The British revenue officers, 
finding -Jt troublesome and unfair to good cultivators, 
while maintaining, llit village* community in najne, had 
advanced towards individuaf as&sscnents. The co-proprie- 

* tors were thus* treated in praotic# as individual proprietors, 
with full'rights, inSuding that'tfl alienating their shares in’ the 
village lands. Among co-proprietors having much the same 
rights and the same-burdens not only the distinction between 
cultivators and non-cultivators was emphasised, but tha. 
peasantry, was divided into tenants-at-will, occupancy 
tenants and proprietors with very different rights and hold- 
ing ve#y different positions. The headman who had much 
the same status with the re£t of ihe proprietors # was given 
an undue authority which was too often misused. (J. 
Chailley, Administrative Problems of British India.) And 
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<m\y conftn ed Vml ako 

strengthen <1 1>\ llji U ”V^ . 

' p.tfini.'i* «'f ].uh1s # (iwui( 1 jointly; wlifthci ify single 
fam il,es or bv a uljjdc villagt- <>r /»«/// (sframikit), \ f constantly 
Tw’ourag’d. it is a direct result of individualistic; notions, 
and a* a conseqmiftv, t» the highly cultivated parts of the 
plates niantof the .villages arc gradually having absolutefy 
no con»monTand I. ft p excepting what is requited for th% 
village site ami roads T!ie*common incomg is thus*bejpg 
reduced. But in the hills, where tljefe are special items i 
of miscellaneous receipts, such as tlu; sale ^proceeds of 
fruits, grass-preserves, etc., these receipts are generally 
divided rateably among the proprietary body according _ 
to the proportions in which the government revenue is 
paid. Thus the ties of the vilbcc community appear to 
be getting looser. 

Government Supercession of Village Communal 
Rights.— In Southern India the undivided village common 
lands are called samudayam lands. The proceeds of such 
1 if ids go to mceet some common village needs, and they are 
either endowed specifically for these needs, or not so allotted. * 
In the latter case the village assembly determines from time 
to time fdr what definite purposes they should be used. 

As result 0 / the encroachnfents of the British revenue 
system and administration, such maniyam lands have ceased 
to be maniyam lands, on enfranchisement by government. 

The i&am rules, however, secure tliq lands to those that 
have enjoyed them for a ^considerable period, but on pay- 
ment of Tull assessment to government. t 
Communal lands* i.e., fodder and gracing lands, burial 
and burning grounds, the main channels of irrigation, etc., 
•have been taken by government as the common guardian 
of the village, t But the government has come to recognise 
that communal purposes no longer require those *Jands and 


has in many cases actually assigned those lands in favour 
of individual proprietors on full assessment and klso at 
^ tiihe§ on payment of premium or price. 

Threshing-floor and burial-ground, as well as mandai 


or the place of assemblage of village cattle, are never assigned, 
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but (jommon grazing and fydcfea grounds \/}ycli have nf>t been 
defined and specified lftive ^been. allotted. Village scrub , 
jungles which attract -clouds ar^also not interfered wjtli. 

The sam upctces sign of communal rights by government 
actio. is gdso to be seen in the zamhvhris, the^only difference 
being that the ^or^mmert limits tl*e rights of resumption 
to pre-'settlemcijt inam! and grants by prevfeps stafes, 
(jther alienations within a zamindari* being left to bt dealt 
wi^i 1$y the zemindar. 

• The Madras Villagg Cess Act and Madras Proprietary 
Estates Village Service Act have resumed the inams and 
the •rights of sharing the grain and other produce of the 
, village at the 1 hreshing-floor hitherto enjoyed by the village 
' servants, and have established a system of salaries from a < 
fund known as the village service fund, raised by collections 
of lull assessment over village service, inams or ncj yams and 
a general cess in respect of shares of produce given to village 
servants. 

The right of controlling the village officers, e.g., the head- 
man, accountant or watchman, is taken ajvay from the 
p jprietors and transh vihd to the government ; though 
they ^xist for their sake, their defiance of the proprietors 
and lack of participation in communal labour, e.g., kuri 
meramai , etc., and in other** matters of general interest, 
h^vc caused disunion and disintegration. 

Again, the rights of artisans e 4 nd other village employees 
to a share in the * ci^p *havc fyacn cancelled by a course of 
decisions by thegourts which fail to retognise the obligations 
*ifiter sc between J:he landholders of the village and »the 
village system uivid* #ie eld communal system . , r 

By these enactments and by the course of civil court deci- 
sions, the village officers, employees and artisans have been 
set free from their obligations to the proprietors of land or* 
to the village community in general : and have become petty 
servants to government in the case of village officers and 
employels, and free labourers in the case of artisans; the 
latter enjoy the benefits of the old Village communal system 
in the occupation of their house-sites without having to 
render any service to the proprietors, except as a matter of' 
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private contract from ' tispo, co time on payment of full 
wages. 1 ' • , 

Ir) J some cases of artists living ip ryoiwari vintages, the 
executive officers^ by refusing tp resognise the right of the 
village artisans to the shares of the produce at the threshing- 
floor, 'and at times^dcolaring such rw a tantrums, or voluntary 
contributions, to be illegal exactions',- haye put an end 'to 
the mutual relationship between the proprietors of land or 
the village community and the village artisans. In the 
exercise of their jurisdiction as summary courts, in the case, 
of zamindari estates, they have on the same principles put an 
end to the relationship that existed between the zamindars 
on -the one hand and ryots on the other, and between the, 
ryots and the artisans. 

Similarly, the communal labour which was commanded 
by the village community is no longer at their disposal, but 
has been taken over by the government itself under the 
provisions of the Compulsory Labour Act, Madras. 

Supercession Based on Misconception.— The super- 
cession of communal rights and privileges by enactments 
and decisions is due to the notion that such obligations ( to* 
render service in lieu of maniyam holdings, and scares of 
produce v at the threshing-floor, deprive the artisans and 
employees of their freedom tk contract for their labour con- 
sistently with their progressive needs, and resembles practi- 
cally a system of serfdom or slavery. 

But,, this is really a misconceptiori. t *For, the village arti- 
sans or employees are dt liberty to make their dwn terms 
for t fheir laboui provided dhey give up their Inaip or maniydni 
lahd and their right to shdre in the produce. ‘Again, the 
freedom of contract does exist under the village system. In 
cases where the family of the pillage artisan or labourer has 
become extiiiot, the village assembly or the community has 
sent for similar artisans or labourers from the adjoining 
village ^to occupy their house-sites, tt enjoy the maniyams 
ajid render their proper service. There have also been cases 
in\whicb the village cocrgnunity or assembly have allotted 
or jarried additional house-sites and maniyam lands, and 
altered the customary shares of the produce according 
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to the needs of the family of village artisans or labourers" 
or greater work flue to* the increase qf the village popu- 
lation. * , , , * • * 

The thecfjy about # the unfiAess # fos , the villagers to 
manage their economic Jnd social organisation is* not true* 
in many cases, As e.von nojv there? ayu persons in the tillage 
who arc anxious to miaifage their (Avn affairs g*id feel the 
intervention of the government and its dcparfmems.as not 
answering to J heir* real net ds, and engendering, seeds of 

• disunion. # The right to trees in petti lands of proprietary 
villages is not definitely given to the ryot, and the vague 
term “ usage ” has lx:cn a cause of endless confusion 

> as well as litigation ; so do the village eldem <?bc a 

* grievance. , 

Again, the 'karambu system of the Trichinopoly district, 
which is not easily understood by the European engineers, 
gives a striking illustration as to how the transfer of the 
communal responsibility for the karambu from the village 
communities (which used to depend on co-operative methods 
tor their irrigation from the distributory channels of ttie 
Tnuvery) to the revenue department, and then to the 
P.W.Q., resulted in absolute failure to provide irrigation 
water for the lands during the agricultural season. The 
mirasdars are now anxious manage their own irrigation 
b^ resorting to the old communal system, putting up the 
karamb*iz % by communal labour, and they have beenoactually 
petitioning the gftveynhent for the retransference .of the 
communal rights and responsibility* in the matter of the 

*khr ambus b$.ck tj) them, or ft von, if that* is not lopnd 
possible, for entrusting those duties to the revenue offi&rs 
on the spot to whom the village proprietors have at least 
a ready access, and whose timely services might be able to 
put up the karambus in season and assure them a constant - 
flow. , 

Desire for Loral ^Government*— The desire of villagers 
to man%e their own affairs with regard to the regulation 
of the grazing of cattle, and 'the, enjoyment of the minor 
products of forests adjoining their villages, is tardily recog- 
nised by government. The experiments that the govern-’ 
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, .» , 1 ' ’ - ( 
ment bas made with regard 1 to the management of the 

forests and of loqil option in tlie locatW o ( f grog shops 

in villages by village assemblies, liaye been repaved to be 

successful. Such, .facts and circumstanced shojV the adapt- 

’ ability of thev village communities as well as the, effects of 

ousting village rights vmti responsibility. ‘ 

'From tike point of administrative efficiency, the following 

measures are imperative : c 

(1) Tke restoration of the old responsibility of the f viljage 

officers, servants and artisans to the village : thejr appoint-' 

ment and payment by the village community itself ; 

2 Laws that will repeal the different acts and enact- 
s by which the government has taken upon itself that « 
responsibility and right : the abolition of the general village 
cess and services fund ; or at any rate the expenditure for 
the villages themselves of the entire funds collected from 
the maniyams and inams ; and the restoration of the right 
of the artisans, servants and officers to the share of the 
produce without carrying the surpluses thereof to the public 
revenue ; 

(3) Laws that will rectify t'he disintegratiori caused' 
by the judge-made law based on individualistic and alien 
jurisprudence chiefly in relation to customary services and 
customary djics, rights of pasYurage and irrigation, rights of 
cultivators to wood and fuel, the sale or lease of common 
lands, o* fisheries', village self-taxation, etc., so as to bring 
them in conformity to the ancient ‘traditions of the village 
communal system. * 0 

efforts at" Reconstruction.— -The , government Ms 
recently, made gneat efforts to ma^nfidin or reconstruct 
the village community. Notably the government has 
passed some important legislative measures. The Panjab 
* Land Alienation Act of 1900 and the Pre-emption Acts 
of 1905 and 1913 are measures calculated to preserve the 
integrity of the village community* by preventing any 
interference with customary ruldA A law of 1650 long 
forbade, the sale of land to persons outside the village. 
Such sales even now required, as a rule, a decree of the court 
' ob justice, and occasionally the approval of, the executive 
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authority. But the bill of substituted a general arid* 

a drefetic solution «of the question. f It forb*ade non-agricul- 
turists, save with the special approval of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, 1 9 accidie land from^agiictalt grists, and lists* of 
agricultural tribes and* castes were drawn ujj. Uftder the ' 
present law of pre : erpption the <?ustom» olf pre-emption is 
madly codified and givm statutory sanction, but it is not 
a drastic measure. Under the old l^w pre-eBrtptfun # could 
tte shown by custom to exb f w ; th reference to a 11 J kinds of 
trafisfers, whether voluntary or compulsory, sales, mort- 
gages, gifts, exchangers, leases or what not. Under the 
present law it is strictly limited to voluntary sales in the 
form of sales of agricultural land, ana salcs # and fore- dotures 
•of mortgages of village and urban property. 

Dawn of ’Better Understanding.— The government 
and the courts, after creating rights in individual property 
against all local precedent, are now limiting them. But 
once undermined the compactness of the coparcenary 
community is difficult to protect. Once the pivot has been 
loosened, the whole chain has begun to unwind itself. It 
is difhcuU to arrest the unfaMcniftg of the bond?; of the village 
community suddenly and unexpectedly let loose. The 
courts*recently have begun to show a general feeling that 
they have given up the caring individualistic notions ai^d 
arc favouring ideas of jointness and cpmmon holdings*— the 
syltem^tif}* study of customary law had xo small influence 
in *this change of -at^itiaie. Tty? fetish of individualism is 
now an outworn creed, but if fhe Courts in India have now 
^ame to a partial recognition c*E H as such, though if*is a 
belated recognition, € it is not \\ t too late [0 mend, df repair 
the mischief due to tlfe infusion of individualistic ideas in a 
system whose life and progress depend upon communal 
notions and ideals. There is practically no meUium between 
the village community and the ryotwari village of the pro- 
vinces of Madras and JBombay. OnCe the village community 
is underlined, the government has to deal not withVillages 
but with individuals, collect a separate demand from eacl* of 
several thousand cultivators and let loose a sw r arm of 
revenue subordinates on each district. Once allow free 
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transfer of land, q,nd, in sprite of the brilliant lure of an 
influx of capital' and enterprise on land, tarm tenancy will 
be g&ne for ever, and capitalistic estates will take the place 
of village communitits. \t will be a 'step backward, not 
forward, in the condition of agriculture. 

Advantages of *th$, Communal JLand System.— The 
principles of joint responsibility, 4. entail and pre-emption 
naturally' gd together^ contributing to the Safeguarding of 
government revenue and the prosperity of agriculture. Ill 
the coparcenary communities, when the land te divided, dach ( 
shareholder is supplied with a portion of every kind of soil, 
a slice of the in-field, and a large block of the out-field, a 
portion of well or alluvial land, a portion of the dry land : 
thus, the village is made up of a network of fields or proper- 4 
ties. To such a state of things the principle of joint re- 
sponsibility applies, but only in theory : the instances 
in which it is practically enforced are few. The people 
have the advantage of mutual protection, good fellowship, 
and the strength that arises from union of economic interests. 
This union induces the law of pre-emption, 1 which excludes 
the stranger, *and by meails of jyhich the cautious mantis* 
able gradually to absorb the estates of the incautious : 
the property is valuable, and the assessment not heavy ; 
tlje good men keep the bad^rnen up to the mark, or are 
read}? to get rid of th^m by the process of absorption ; the 
risk is yery small compared with the advantage pf being 
member of a brotherhood.^ If a ‘deficit- occurs, it cannot 
be for more than one-fourth 'of the whole demand^ if timely 
action be taken, and thaf, demand does not exceed one-half 
o& the 'net produce of the estate : the^Sransfer of the land 
accompanies the payment of ‘the debt by an individual 
shareholder ; or if the deficit be paid rateably by the 
whole commfmity, the share is placed in the common land. 

1 Pre-emption is recognised in the Arihasastra and the Smritis, and 
there is a continuity of tradition in this respect in Hindu law, so far as 
village interests are concerned. There lg a community of structure in 
the organism of Hindu society in its different phases, administrative, 
‘economic t as well as social *prop<?r. The problem for the legislator is 
fundamentally one in these different fields, and a continued development 
of tradition suited to the Indian genius can alone furnish the key to the 
solution of the many difficulties and complexities , that confront him. 
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■Onder no circumstances can there be a less, and the chancts* 

• * „* c 

are that the property is greatly sought foL 1 

Comn^un&l Agriculture Meets Indian Economic 
Conditions* — Bijt, it lias been a#iin atid again urged by the 
British administrator^, Avhat would we* gain from this • 
maintenahee of an antique system, ^his offensive exclusion 
oL strangers, this uynaUiral prevention of the influx «of 
capital audibility on land kept, they say, urkicr’l >ck and 
fcey and this apparent counteraction of economic^ laws ? 

T*he reply is limply Economic law's are to fit themselves 
to facts, riot fa^ts to* fit themselves to theories. We can 
no more alte? economic, institutions of a country than lan- 
guage and thoughts. In India, agriculture pn a connfqnal 
basis conforms to the characteristic economic type of the 
region or zone. Again, in the survival of economic habits 
and institutions, the communal agriculture shows its effi- 
ciency : individualism is not the last word in 'agricultural 
progress ; this at least seems to have been borne out by 
the facts of agricultural disintegration in other countries. 
Private voluntary sale and moitgage of land, wherever u»- 
1 restricted, has alwajrs ledjo the complete diVorce between 
owner and cultivator. This is inevitably followed by 
agricultural decline and political and social disturbances. 
Throughout Europe there is^a steady movement towards 
favouring the position of the peasant-proprietor of inde- 
pendent farmer at the expense of th« land-ov^ner. In 
Ireland, the movement* Is quite* recent and has been much 
facilitated by the serfes of law£ which began in the seventies 
•ajid culminated in the Land Pyrcjiase Act erf 1903. Jn the 
United States, wHJaJi was (except in the South) alrrfbst fr*prci 
the beginning the heftne of independent proprietors, there 
has been during the past few decades an increase in the 
proportion of farm tenants to farm owners* 

On much the greater portion of India practically all 

1 The voluntary redistribution of land tfy the tribe or the village com- 
munity from time to time w^s supplemented by state aclion/in freeing 
the holdings of tenants from* accumulated burdens and liabilities by a 
compulsory settlement of claims. This remedial measure by adminis- 
trative agency was calculated to prevent the abuses that naturally tended 
to grow up in spite of pre-emption and co-proprietorship amongst the 
peasantry. 
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cultivation is carried omby tenants and not by la'nd-holders. 
The cultivating tenant of Bengal, the United Provinces, 
Rihcur and the Central Provinces does not ordinarily possess 
the power of mortgage or* a free transfer, of tlje land. In 
•Egypt the Fidc-lcddan law has also restricted the power 
of the* cultivator* te mortgage. 

A consideration of t/iese* and' svnilaj tenancy measures, 
a study ox the tendency of modern tenancy legislation and 
an examination of the old, Indo- Aryan laws with .regard 
to transfer of land and the new socialistic code of property 
that is being developed in the West with its restriction of 
individual rights of property and emphasis of social interests, 
will inevitably lead to the conclusion that there is after all 
something very vital in the antique fabric of the village . 
community and customary law. Any steps then taken 
to preserve and develop the village community and its laws 
of property will not be retrograde measures. 

The village communities, however disorganised they 
may have been by the application of Western notions of 
property, may yet be renewed if only British statesmen and 
administrators rectify the mistake of their predecessors of 
the seventies and eighties, who were all imbued with the 
economicuteachings of Ricardo, and sought to apply dog- 
matically the prevailing philpsophy of individualism and 
free competition to the domains of communal agriculture 
and finance in India. Experience and observation ha^ve 
shown the drawbacks and dan get a. of this application <of 
a priori doctrines, but the economic unscttlement has 
proceeded so far that reparation is possible, not through 
half-hearted measures, but through a brs>‘d economic policy 
and legislation vigorously undertake!!. 

Remedial Legislation.— Throughout India there are 
numerous instances where imprudent laws based on indi- 
vidualistic ideas of property have injured the condition 
and interest of the peoples. But they are followed by 
efforts towards reparation and reconstruction. The most 
common illustration i§ the following. The compulsory 
sale of ancestral lands for debt was no doubt not entirely 
forbidden by the old Indian laws, but it was seldom applied 
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iq practice. It was explicitly* i;itifodudpd, and generalised 

by the English Llw, under the bejief thaf it would enable 
land-owners and cultivator^ to borro\£ on better tfcrms. 
But the raeult lia^ often beer# thaf bptfi landlords and 
tenants were dispossessed by classes of ^lone^-lcndeTrs,* 
traders, and lawyers, v-new, classed vjios? importance's due 
to economic and Bgai* transffti m?dmns during th.e lust 
fifty yeatsA WEere this has been $ source* of 'economic 
Snd social danger* the government has enacted special 
^ measures. These have thus been summarised by M. 
Chailley : * 

(i) The special h Succession ” Laws — those passed, for 
instance, in the United Provinces and Madras for the purpose 
' of rendering large estates impartible, i.e., withdrawing them , 
from the divisions to which they would be liable under the 
ordinary Hindu Law of Succession, and which bring about 
impoverishment and gradual disappearance of a landed 
aristocracy. 

^2) Laws passed for the benefit of the landed aristocracy 
and gentry in order to procure a better administration df 
estates. Thus, every large prbvince, excep’t Burma, has 
its Court of Wards Act, which provides for the adminis- 
tration by government agency of estates tEe 'possessor 
of which is disqualified by a^e, sex or personal capacity. 
The result of such administration is usually to clear off 
ddbts \yhi£h have accrued, and to restore the estate to its 
otfner on a sound % financial Jirsis. These arrangements 
have been buttressed by special Encumbered Estates Acts, 
•such as those *of Sind and BuQdelkhand,* which eflable 
special measures to foe takep foPthe relief gf estates btirdeited . 
with debt. * 

(3) Such laws as the Decca,p Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 
1879, passed for the benefit of encumbered Ipeasant pro- * 
prietors, with the object of providing special tribunals 
for the settlement o£ claims againSt them, and of dealing 
in an equitable manner «with usurious accounts. 

(4) The Tenancy Acts which ha\ie for their main object* 

the granting of occupancy right to tenants of long standing 

and the restriction of undue enhancement of rents. . • 

♦ 

» T 
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0 (5) Finally, the /Pan jab Land Alienation Act of 1900, 
which restricts fne sale ( of land by agriculturists to non- 
agriculturists, and <;with some*- local enactments tfyit it has 
inspired) marks the last sta^c hitherto" reached in the process 
^of evolution. k ' i 

Piccc-meal repAretive measures like the Land Alienation 
and the Pre-emption Acts in the Punjab will onfy« retard 
but not prevent the series of economic revolutions caused 
by the breaches created in the coparcenary conmunity 
system by Western notions of property. English engineer- 
ing has secured its highest triumphs fn the irrigation works 
of India. It is now for English statesmanship to regulate 
economic and social revolutions in India as engineering has 
dammed the rivers. The rivers, dammed and regulated, . 
have become fructifying channels of irrigation and con- 
verted arid wastes into fertile plains. If the economic 
revolution that is fast becoming an element of danger and 
destruction be properly guided, what is now a desert of 
indebtedness and irritation will be converted into a valley 
of wealth, welfare and social peace. Legal enactments 
and court decisions which will have this end will be good 
laws though they may be in apparent contradiction of the 
so-called 'i“ great laws of political economy/' Bite how 
few will realise that what was good economics two or 
three 'decades ago is now bad economics ! Not to speak 
of the other proposition less acceptable, what is good 
economics for the West may ‘be bad economics for 
India. ' 

Decentralisation the Best Remedy.— What is wanted » 
may beusupplied by a series* of measured for the* protection 
of the integrity of the agricultural communities. But by 
far the best plan would be to allow the village communi- 
ties to determine what is good economics for them and to 
empower them to determine for themselves what their laws 
and customs shall be from time to time. That:’ will ensure 
progress more than chief court rulings or customs in the 
form of law imposed from above, and that will be going 
along the ancient ways of these petty republics by furthering 
. thp cause of liberty and self-government., The best atmo- 
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sphere for the development qjisTom *»s the village court. 
As Sir Michael O’Dwyfcr observed in # his address to the 
Panjab Modification of Custoirfary LaW Conference, *Cus-' 
tom in thc*Pan>ab is beyond d*>ubt 9 d living organism, # and 
we should see that it*in& free room to dev^op oh health^ 
lines. It has gcoNjn.out o j communal /inci economic condi- 
tions £fnd is still in thennain suited to.these qonditiom* as 
we knoW them, but the atmosphere natural to custom is 
*thc EPtmosphere of the tribal* court or council .of elders, 
ptlnchayct, or *irgah which administers it without regard to 
formal rules of procedure, and which gives effect to modifica- 
tions and advances ascoon as they a 7 e sanctioned by local 
opinion. When custom is removed intp •the ati io?phere 
of the regular courts it suffers from the change of air.” 
And this may be illustrated by the lessons of experience 
of the Russian officials who have based the administration 
of civil justice in their Asiatic dominions on custom and the 
tribal system with the help of the mufti and the qazi. The 
judicial methods of handling custom are probably in no 
small measure responsible for the fact that the Panjab 'is 
fhe me st litigious province ill India and that a frequent 
reproach against the present system of civil justice is that 
it is expensive, slow and uncertain. The judges # are towns- 
men, sons of traders or officials who are obsessed viith 
Western individualistic ideas and are entirely out of sym- 
pathy* w;th communal feeling. Indeed 1.he present system 
i£ the opposite of yjiat* is conducive to the natural (develop- 
ment of communal organisation? At present the prepara- 
• tion of the riwaj-i-am affords the; only existing opportunity 
other thati^in the*fcourts, of ascertaining the desifes ofcthe 
people on the subjeef of their customs, but inasmuch as the 
instructions for the preparation of that document reflect 
the view of the courts that custom must betestablished by 
precedent^, popular sentiment being postponed to instances, 
the process is not , vivifying. If* the village communities 
are allowed to develop their own customs, the Western 
notions of property will no* logger work havoc t on fjrcln 
and they will develop naturally according to modern needs, 
at the same time.protecting themselves against the influences 
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of "disintegration which hre tod often forced from above ; 1 
while the state should reserve to itself the L general power of 
supervision for the purpose of avoiding conflicts of principle 
and' any other discordant hnd scparatfst tendencies. 
v The new economic regionalism Vhich we have advocated 
demands that the 'lights ‘of property be determined and 
regulated consciously by the groups cf agricultural com- 
munities which preserb a solidarity of economic interests. 
Each of these -agrarian groups would promote the harmony 
of agricultural interests which would be jeopardised by fhe 
introduction of an alien explosive or devastating element 
into the coparcenary community. 'The" economic evils or 
benefits of pre-emption, entail or free mortgage can only 
be determined by the agricultural communities themselves. 
It is true that the law of demand and supply determines 
to some extent the delimitation of individual and communal 
rights in property through the operation of the forces of 
survival of economic haoits and institutions, but social 
justice can only be attained if this delimitation is raised 
from an incipient and instinctive basis to a conscious plane 
in economic construction and legislation. 

Principles of Reconstructed Property Law.— What 
light does this genetic and comparative study of the institu- 
tion of property throw upon 'its content and significance 
generally ? What universal principles can be formulated, 
and this* for economic reconstruction and betterment 1 '? 
They may be enunciated thus : ' * . 4 

(1) The content of property rights will vary according 
to regional needs, or the needs of adaptation to a particular * 
.geographical and historic environment. 

(2) The different economic groups, agrarian, industrial 
or commercial, should be allowed an opportunity to deter- 

b 

1 In Bihar and Bengal, from the earliest days of Muhammadan adminis- 
tration, there has been a supetf.mposition by the state of iiidividualistic 
and capitalistic ideas of property. There has be in a remarkable parallel 
development of economic and juristic institutions. While on the one 
h^rfd, capitalistic farming and landlordism, superimposed by die state, 
have over-ridden the communhl ^interests of the village system, on the 
other hand, Jimutbahana and others developed individualistic concepts 
(jf property which dealt a serious blow on the communal notions in the 
joint family and the coparcenary village community. , 
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mine the interests of property /n 'different fields according 
to £heir fupctiodal and* regional fieeds, the state reserving 
to itsel$*the iiqpera+jve right * of their* correlation aftd co- 
ordination^ ♦ ” # , # # . 

(3) Instead of being swished with the theory tha’t property 
is a social trust to *bc r^lminisftreil f< 5 r the benefit of the 
community, wg ha\u Mo to look tb the means, of acquiting 
property. * # * • 

(4 J The content* of prop( ity rights is to be measured by 
the relative estimate of man's productive effort and of 
the forces of nature to the making of property. Individual 
freedom with regard to the use and ownership of property 
is to work within the limits of the health and efficiency 
of the individual, and the body economic. Individual* 
rights of property exist in virtue of and in subservience to 
the well-being of the communal personality whose needs are 
ultimately more compelling than the former. Rights of 
sale, transfer or mortgage of land* will be determined accord- 
ing to the economic and social needs of different environ- 
ments, and they will be as various and rgultiform as {he 
runes of economic activity. 

(5.) With regard to man’s productive effort £s emphasising 
his interest in land, it should be recognised thaft all labour 
which is not equivalent tot social service cannot ^ive any ‘ 
rights. A mine, a forest, a river-side, a well, an irrigation- 
channel^ an embankment cannot be oVned and operated 
on an exclusively individualist}? basis in the interests of an 
agricultural community. 1 • 

• (6) It \yill bg recognised *that corporations whft]j live 

in perpetuity ^acijmulate property cumulatively fh a 
way that may endanger social peace, and they require special 
control by the state through registration and other means 
of supervision. It is the same argument tllat is applicable 
for the periodical revision of the terms of an endowment which 
may fall behind economic and social needs not anticipated. 

(7) yhe interests of future generations in property capnot 
go unrecognised without detriment to the h ea ^ a ^d 
efficiency of both individual and society. Family patrimony 
according tp the Hindu law cannot be used and spent in 
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any wa$ to the detriment cf tsons in minority, and they in 
Jheir turn when theyrbecoffie majors' are b< 5 und to recognise 
the lQgitima^e debts of their father. The conflicting claims 
of national debt and taxatidh wffich have arisen' 1 by virtue 
of title financial meeds of the late war can only be solved by 
a due Recognition of the rights and- responsibilities of the 
present' generation in its active participation in the war 
which affects if as well i s unborn generations. “ ’ 

(8) Rights < 3 f inheritance and taxation, wills and Testa- 
ments are to be regulated by the needs of satisfying natural 
feelings and sympathies on the one han^ and on the other 
the interests of the community which protects a man’s 
property, makes' him what he is, and allows him oppor- 

• tunities for the full expression of his personality. It will 
be recognised that a moderate competence for all is essential 
for the health and active efficiency of the social organism. 
Excessive wealth accumulated in the hands of a few con- 
taminates the social- plasm. For the sake of the cells as well 
as for the sake of the organism, there is need of a proper and 
equitable distribution of wealth. 

(9) For certain imperative dutids of the community, the 
maintenance pf defective, infirm and dependent persons, of 
inns and hospitals and schools and churches, the best plan 
womld ^ not to depend solely v on individual charity or on 
communal rates or taxes; but on the common lands left to be 
used by society for such purposes. The common lands^of the 
village prevent the growth af&bsolute 1 destitution and attach 
the poorest peasant to thb soil. Land nationalisatioh along 
one line will not 'be able to satisfy the conditions of a healthy 
fcnd^'activfly efficient labour fcecausc if disturbs the normal 
reaction of the individual to the natural environment 
in which he invests his bodily -energies. This is the bed- 
rock of natural and physiological justice on which individual 
ownership rests. 

Comqjunalistic Comrnon Fund.^-While recognising 
the,imperative conditions of the use ffiid ownership of private 
property, £ommunalism gfceks to provide for the realisation 
of common social ends, not merely by and through the 
individually appropriated shares of nationa 1 wealth or 
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produce, but also by creating $ fomrfyon fund of -natural 

and 'social resouflces in Vhich to •invest concerted energies ^ 
for the fljirposejj of communal* well beifig. » # 

Such pufposes are defined asf in tAc gjse of the debottar, 
used only for the suppefrt of temples, maths, shrines, etc.* 
or they are left nndpftne 1 in th<* ca«e of the village cimmon 
Linds, ih the Indian -cosmic organic +iqn. These purposes 
will become various and be multiplied as they wul.at the 
*s^me*time be nior5 social aodMational in obedience to the 
development of the complex social needs ot to-day. Such an 
economic* scheme is more adaptative and life-maintaining 
than co-operative colonisation based on individual volun- 
taryism which we had from Owen to Pu*kin, and which 
generally depended upon individually appropriated wealth 
and its redistribution for the well-being of the community. 
The recognition of the rights of the communal personality 
as a separate entity is absent in this scheme. Nor can 
state-socialism, from St. Simon to*Bebel, with its inspection 
and inspectors and its disregard of the naturalistic justice 
involved in individual proprietorship, satisfy the ideal, 
f ommunalism is thus pc o i? 10 be a comprehensive ideal which 
will prevent monopolistic appropriation and^exploitation, 
and at the same time secure the natural and pMysiological 
recoupment of individual ami social energies, necessary ior 
the health and active efficiency o£ the individual cells and 
tfie bodyjeconomic which is endangered by schemas of land 
nationalisation ai\d»statc-socia!adfti. * 

The Social Personality*. -A -the rearrangement of 


* property-rights* that is in immediate prospttt in the*West, 
the concept of a S&cijd personality whiefr is more And iftore, 
forming a larger part in the conception of the individual 
personality will manifest itsejf in institutional forms relating 
to property, such as the rich communal iistincts of the 
Indian people have created, for example, mustibhiksha , or 
zakath among the Muhammadan fraders, daily offerings for 
the maintenance of educational and philanthropic insti- 
tutions ; mahimai , or the tribute for social fgstivaj; 6r 
for aiding those artisans and traders who have no capital, 
as well as ^he • village common lands for the mainten* 
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ance of the school or the gi^-house ; brahmottar , gift to the 
moral and religious teachers of society ; oj- the dcbbttar, 
' gift ty God t ; or, again, the wakf, similar charitable gjft among 
the Muhammadans. These Jatter depend not on individual 
charity, reverence or affection, as £o the former, but repre- 
sent a common fund which has a^sepa^ate and independent 
entity of its r own as ( individually appropriated wealth. The 
social personalty whigh is not merely tile aggregate of 
individual personalities, ought to have,' in correspondence 
with its real nature and status, a certain representation 1 in 
the corpus of the entire national dividend independent 
of and in addition to the voluntary contributions, of 
wealth owned an^ operated on an individual propiietary 
, basis. 

The symbol of the social personality is the deity, for 
example, in the Indian social scheme. So far as property 
rights are concerned, the deity is to be regarded as the person 
juridical who holds dedicated property. India makes no 
distinction between religious and charitable institutions. 
Dharma , according to Hindu scripture, includes charity, 
and a gift to a deity is in substance a gift to the community 
for the use generally of Brahmans, or a particular Brahman 
or his family* and the idea attached to such a gift is a charit- 
able use coupled with spiritual ^benefit to the donor. In the 
case of the math, the juridical person is the deity or saint 
installed in it, and ownership of the math properties, vests 
in the ^city or saint. TIW^, under thf Hindu law in the 
case of both charitable anil religious institutions, it may be 
said tfhat there «is a juridiqaLpersonality, the ideal embodi- 
ment of the social or cosmic idea, asJ'the centre of the 
foundation, and that this artificial subject of rights is as 
capable of taking offerings of M cash and jewels as of land. 
This is the deity symbolised in the idol, whether in the temple 
or in the math. The idea that the deity is a person capable 
of holding property must, however, be,. kept within proper 
limits. The purohit , or priest, sebaCt, or manager, ^vho are 
ministers of the deity, hav o e dver the property dedicated to 
the deity the same rights that they would have if they were 
trustees or managers, being at the same time liable to corre- 
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sponaing auties to the comitninjtjf in fjie exclusive* direc- 
tion \>f social .setvice \$hich are •lcraljy* enforceable, lu 
these ca*$ the endowments* in* the absence of <njiv sfftcific 
direction by^the donors, e^ikl bt property utilised, wlieft all 
the religious services ai cluily and amply satisfied* for ptir-* 
poses in furtherance Qf < he .other &biV.h.*for which also such 
institutions arc jour led •viz., the dc.h r distribution of food, 
the education of the public and the promotion tt the crjmmon 
•‘good:* 

, Expression of Personality Fostered by Communal - 
ism. — Not only in the creation of property but also in its 
use* and enjoyment, the expression A personality is the 
essential factor. Property owes its origin and its co itfiiuity 
to the needs of the development of personality, and the satis- 
faction of thdse needs. It is on this ground that state owner- 
ship and use of property stand self-condemned. The in- 
crease in the machinery of state agencies for the protection 
of the sick, the aged and incapdbles, or of philanthropic 
and charitable institutions which work out average results 
by mass-methods, is essentially a development in the wrotlg 
’ hue inasmuch as, instmd*of evoking personal responses to 
specific human needs and situations, they often curb their 
natural and spontaneous expression, and substitute machi- 
nery for man in the pursuit oi a false idcal^ of efficiery^y 
which is wasteful and inefficient as measured by vital and 
human values. Communalism seeks to develop individual 
personality by adopting the nifhods of individual volun- 
taryism regulated not by externally imposed laws but by 
* ihternal perception of social and moral traditions. *Com- 
munalism* gives ofJpcjjliiriities for the expression <jf natural , 
feelings and human sympathies by importing the intimacies 
of personal relationships jnto the social organisation. 
Ccmmunalism educes the social personality* that is latent 
in every ijiember of society by providing for it an outer 
embodiment whiclu exercises proprietary functions of its 
own in|the exclusive direction of social service, functions 
which are as real and concrete £9* those of individun^pio- 
prietorship and set the ideal for the latter. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ETHICAL cbMPETITION. 

In the last chapter we examined the cliff erences in the con- 
cept and institution of property in India and the West and 
arrived at somemniversal generalisations regarding property 
arising from the intermediate principles derived from the ‘ 
contrasted types of economic life and progress. We shall 
now examine competition as the economic process which, 
together with property, is regarded as an important con- 
dition of economic activity in the West. We shall then 
endeavour to reach some universal principles with special 
reference to the rearrangement of economic institutions in 
India and the West. “ ' 

Economics Subordinate to Ethics. — Economic rela- 
tionships in the village communities are all controlled by 
an, ethical standard. It is mt true that individualism 
and competition do not* exist, but they arc subordinated 
to the interests of 'the community as a whole. Even in the 
West there is a growing fe&ng that bcpno'mic standards are 
not all-sufficient and* sometimes are actually deficient. 
Hard 'bargaining of free individuals and contractual rela- ‘ 
. tiofis haVe now come to be* regulated ni the interests of 
industry itself as well as of those of vital efficiency and well- 
being. (51) 

* Lines of Pi ogress, East and West. — Sir Henry Maine 
is altogether on a wrong track when he interprets progress 
as the qjiange from status to contract. - His principle might 
be applied to some extent to the economic progress of modern 
Eurppe ip a very mechanical age up to recent times. But 
it is not true that every country will follow or has followed 
similar lines of development. 
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In the East such commimaNnsjitutioi^as the family, the* 
caste* the guild, arid the brotherhood, \ gotra or the jati, 
have devdflpcd frpm ay aide natu»ak tic status to*m ntPical 
status basec> on healthy primary neefts ajid personal iela- 
tionships., Each person is born to his appreciate statifs, 
carrying .its appropriate in the jiombion land. Indus- 
try is ps*sentially # not u n fatter of haul bargaining and con- 
tract, tut 'of mutual co-operation anjl commwniW service. 
*The mbtive of industrial work is corporate feeing nnd pro- 
fessional honour. ‘Industrial functioning is raised to a social 
obligation. Each man realises that he has an important 
role to fulfil in*a long scheme of things. lie serves a vocation 
# and dedicates his special talents to some continuous* and 
recognised social function. His sense of professional pude 
and corporate duty helps to preserve the dignity of labour 
as Well as a high standard of work. In the West, out of the 
ruins of feudalism, in which the personal tic between master 
and man humanised social relationships, the system of 
wage-labour developed, and, though legal freedom was 
gained, economic freedom has not been achieved. A system 
*h rv been* developed which treats men more or less as tools 
of a complicated machine, which atrophies their creative- 
ness and self-determination, and their sense of individual 
and corporate responsibility? and which is as defectbie 
in industry as the Roman empire was in politics. In such 
a scheme industrial work is regarded as the fulfil n&ent of a 
contract freely or'fei'jibfy mad* <fnd business competition 
takes tiie place of natural and ethical obligation as the 
economic motive. m It is undoubted that theit are resources 
in human nature wfftc]} competition and contract ignore and 
suppress. 

Both in the East and in the West we find that both the 
natural and the contractual relationships, naftirai relation- 
ships as between parent and child, and contractual relation- 
ships as between master and servant, have had a place in 
social development. In the East, the norm ot development 
has been the natural personarrelafconship towarc^ whjth; 
as towards a standard, all contractual relationships have been 
made to conf ogn more and more. In the West the process has 
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been the opposite aiid the cor ti actual relationships have been 
regarded as the norm to which even natural status has been 
reduced. In the East the relaiion between king and subject, 
landlord and , tenant, ironey-lender and agriculturist, 
nliddleman and artisan, artisan ‘and apprentice, is inter- 
preted in terms of the natural and ethical relation as be- 
tween parent and child. In the West even the husband 
and the wife are becoming too much partneis in a joint 
concern who can easily rGsolve themselves into separate* 
and independent entities. In the protection of the child, 
by the state in his infancy, in the early separation of the 
child from the family and the legabstatus given to him A at a 
comparatively i early age, we find the same replacement , 
by a contractual type of a natural type of the family based- 
on primary duties and obligations which is now being empha- 
sised in every field of social activity. 

Status and Contract, — Status is the result of a natural- 
istic adaptation to certain vital instincts and elements. 
It is not something mechanical or external to man, but men 
are born into it. Contract has also a naturalistic basis — 
the right to the produce of one’s own labour and to a free* 
exchange of that produce for an equal value received. The 
West noV aspires to develop from the romantic and the 
contractual family to the ctkical family, from competitive 
industry to industry,, regulated by ethical standards and 
obligations which will recognise the value of the {primary 
facts of man's constitution, and nature. ~Thus the contrac- 
tual relationships will- in future tend towards ethical and 
naturalistic justice as embodied in relationships of status, 1 
t . when they rise frojn an external and mechanical conformity 
to free and conscious obedience for personal self-realisation. 
There is also a parallel tendency towards the regulation of 
■ competition on the interests of social efficiency, and ethical 
. justice based on the imperative demands of man’s natural 
feelings and impulses. 

New Ideals in the West. — Early in the last century in 
“Europe t the belief in the 0 all-sufficiency of competition and 
in the beneficence of private interest and free enterprise 
• dominated social thought and emphasised a pursuit of 
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materialistic ends for each indiid^uftl as*the object of. social 
welfare. Then* followed unbelieving age of materialism 
governed* J>y a pseudo-scientific biologists philosophy, which 
extolled individualism un<J con*pctitft)n # and regarded *the 
exploitation* of the wt&k by the strong, as the sirre* 
index and criterion, qf progress. •Tfip iKe’in the strgidard 
oi comfort, if not pn •inci cased .ove,of riches, in the 
era of pndchine- production, which offered enormous, possi- 
bilities to the man* of enterprise, intensified .the. pressure 
# of competition ; fho ugh this intensification is to be traced 
chiefly to the achievements of applied science, especially 
in developing quick production and quick transport, and 
# to the belief in the beneficence of pi lvate interest r nef free 
enterprise and their influence on public policy and individual 
temper. But new ideals have come in the West. The 
enormous disparity of wealth, the product of an unregu- 
lated competition, anti-social in its character and ends, 
has shown its evils, individualism has degenerated into 
licence. Private proprietary rights have developed in a way 
antagonistic to social welfai e. There is som e change of f eelv 
•ip.g in those classes who have profited in the era of unethical 
competition. But new ideals, new ethical judgments, 
are forced upon them from above, as well as # fr<fm below. 

The state and the law counts fix fair or " living " wagc$. 
And these fair wages are not the. lpw wages thnt # would 
be* acc«pt£d by men in hunger and without employment 
competing with oire gmoilicr for ixft job, nor the high wages 
that an exclusive trade union blight extort from the 
‘entrepreneurs, but they are approximate to«the product of 
labour and* means (ft the Inborn sustenance at the rfancfiyrd 
of efficiency. With the growth of monopoly an& public 
enterprise in America the legislatures and courts are forced 
to fix prices, or to pronounce opinions on prfces, and they, 
are bound Jo do so in accordance with ideas of fairness. 
Higher ethical staffijards of business are also inculcated, 
and sometimes enforced* by the state. Taking an unfair 
advantage of a competitor is ftot, merely a breach of good 
faith, but is also punishable by fine and imprisonment in 
some countries in the West. 
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f f Thus competition is restrained, wages are fixed sometimes 
and hours and prices regulated, and unfair business methods 
disapproved and sometimes ‘punished in moderp Europe 
and America. In every c?se the relationships created and 
maintained by contract are commg to be regulated. And 
yet no one will say that the evolution of industrial society 
in. the Wept has stopped ‘simply * because the contractual 
relationships are not upheld. 

The fqct is that the Wost has now begun to feel that* 
economic activities work in subordinate on 1 to the imperadve # 
demands of social welfare, and that the economic life is not 
outside the range of ethical obligation. The feeling is gnly 
nefyhlous, not as yet clearly defined, but still it has its effects. 

Restraint of Competition, East and West. —In the 
Indian village community, where the village functionaries, 
the artisans and labourers are paid their customary rates, 
competition is restrained. These rates conform to some 
idea of an ethical adjustment which the Western coun- 
tries are now attempting to reach — as seen especially 
during and after the war — by fair or living wages. (52) 
It is a short step from customary rates of v^ages in « 
the Indian village communities to the living wages estab- 
lished by, legislation or approved by industrial boards of 
ajbitration in the West. Again, the so-called just prices 
of gobds established by governmental edict are cases 
similar ^p prices established by the punchayets $ncj, guilds 
in the Indian economic; organisation. In the efforts of 
trade-unions and states \o establish wages which- conform 
to needs, or irmst range %bc^ve a legal minimum, in the fair 
prices established by a legal- tariff, in public regulation 
of house-rent, and the laws against usury, we find the same 
attempt to regulate economic relationships according to 
, some ethical standard, which is the characteristic feature 
of the Indian communal organisation of industry. It is 
also characteristic that trade-unions of recent years have 
come to concern themselves more and more with questions 
©f status rather than of,, wages and to regard the occupation 
which they represent more and more as a profession rather 
*th^n a trade. 
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Wag£ Standards, Western and Eastern. — 4 foist 

. economics of disVibutioti basccf c*n a ihistaken biologistr 
philosophy, 'Which has well-nigh established competition 
as the rndc^e of £ochf and indi^slrial# progress, ha:, unduly 
emphasised ^competition *111 the valuations of «conomic* 
sei vices. * The controversy as regards Che productivity 
ai*d the' cost theories of^ages ins . lot really ended. T*he 
cost theory* in ^Lts crudest expression as thc # miAi num of 

• Subsistence theory <has arisen gut of the competitive view 
of kfe. The f£Lct» of # industrial life in the West show on the 

% other hand that amengst different occupations there are 
particular nccmal wage£, and not so-called general normal 
wages. The particular normal wag^s are different afnong 

i different occupations such as the coal and mining industries, 
iron and textiles, agriculture, and shop- and house-keeping. 
These differences of wages arise on account of the differences 
in the biological and social conditions of work in different 
spheres. This is true both of the West and our country. 

All these are relegated by economists, from Adam Smith 
to*Professor Marshall, into the colourless heading of “ net 

• advantages and disadvantages.” A close? scrutiny and 
analysis of these are essential, for economists always say 
that Actual wages differ from normal wages deduced from 
theory in different respect^ The theory stultifies itself 
when it fails to interpret actual {acts and Speaks*of the 
conditions that determine actual wages as disturbing 
factors. 

The fact is that ntodern economists have been s* much 

• gbsessed by the theories of struggle and competition the 
air that they all*a 4 tempt to reduce all economio*lelaTion- ^ 
ships to one criterion* contract, and one standard, •competi- 
tion. Everywhere in the West and India alike the custo- 
mary or the ethical standard is superimposed upon thq 
contractual relation which competition tends to establish 
and perpetrate. In the wages question the plane of living 
is a customary anS ethical standard. It is different in 
different occupations both in ln^ia and elsewhere, *Tnd 
measures the necessary food and comforts, the ^biological 
recoupment for the particular work and the wear and teat 
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of •muscles and nerves in ttye* particular environment. Jn 
each occupation, •it i scrveft as a dyke to prevent the intmda- . 
1 tionof the field, feut the contractual type of relationship 
has* in the W est always tended to repfcic£ the jiatural and 
•ethical type emphasising the primary needs* of a man’s 
nature The co&peti^vetstandard h^s tended to encroach 
upon the ethical standard.* In our village community the 
work ancf physical conditions of the two ifldusfri&J Groups 
represented by the blacksmiths and carpenters are superiof • 
to those of the other classes of artisans, <in8 their normal 
wages are higher. For every class df artisans , the ethical 
standard represented by the plane jaf ltving i& not allowed 
to encroached upon by the forces of mere demand and 
supply. The purely economic concept of the standard of . 
life has to be further developed and broadened into a bio- 
sociological and an ethical concept. The cost of labeur, 
i.e., the staiidard of life, is a customary price. In some 
occupations, where the bio-sociological conditions of work 
are necessarily better or worse, the “ customary ” r or 
normal wages for the particular occupations are higher 
or lower. The customary 'prices of labour arc different, <> 
hence wages are different. Thus, both in India and the 
West actuar'wages range about the certain customary or 
etjiical rate, which in particular occupations is different 
according to such physical conditions as agreeable work 
or taxing labour, liability to hardships in heat arid qold, «or 
the inclemencies of seaso^ constant occupation or inter- 
mittent work, and such? sodial conditions as honour or 
ignominy attached to wo # rk, the degree of trust reposed • 
t in \He wtekman, etc. * * * 

Latter-day economism, in accepting* the ethical standard, 
treats economic forces as principal ones, and the ethical 
forces as causing variations and disturbances. Communal- 
ism, on the other hand, emphasises that ethical forces are 
principal ones and economic forces t are obstacles, and 
moulds *or regulates economic forces for reaching the goal 
by 'convention, tradition, or b$ decisions of village assemblies, 
crafts and guilds. In the irrigation of the economic field, 
coiumunalism, as it were, assiduously strengthens the dyke 
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'and pr?vehts inundation, thug seeking to avoid the damage 
from floods — theindivichial and social wiste and the destruc- 
tion of ^he primary instincts ohhuman nature and thoroots’ 
of vital Jfjicienjy. • * , ' 

It is not that war “S*in4lie Ir l j village community aav® 
no reference tojtlv jj oductivh p* labour; or the conditions 
of supply and den iild. \ &ut ib :4he natural q^ et 1 teal* re- 
lationship is superimposed upon the contract pal relationship 
•and fhc competitor standard, the positive, fojrce* is the 
customary oi* ethical standard, the plane of living, though 
the rate Of wages can be measured in terms of productivity 
as well. • 1 J 

Competition had its full sway for several decades in itigory 
as well as in practice in the West. Even state action had 
tended in many ways to maintain or perpetuate the com- 
petitive standard, at the cost of the natural and the ethical 
one : so much had economic theory influenced actual 
economic conditions. Now that the “ ethical ” and “ poli- 
tical ” criteria are to-day playing an important part in 
the determination and regulation of “ fair Wages ” and 
“ living, wages ” in the ty T est, we And a rethrn to the com- 
monly-accepted Indian criterion of status and custom 
and the ethical standard. Status and cusft>ln* after all, 
represent some vital element of social life and constitution. 
They are based on the fundamental and primary n^ds and 
instincts of man, and no society in thrAVest or # East can 
conduct its life on the >4ble basjj & contract without under- 
going risks of dissolution. The whole theory of wages of 
the West needy re-examinatioi] in the light of this thought. 
So far, Western % aapnomists have developed a thcbryTthat 
fails to explain actifal wages, or has so influenced actual 
economic conditions and legislative action that vital and 
social values have been sacrificed. This is 1 the reason of 
the recent reaction against the competitive theory of wages 
which, igiforing the bed-rock of* social and ethical facts, 
has built on the quicks&nds a fancied interpretation which 
has helped in the disintegrate of,the social group and* fhe 
misdirection of natural instincts'. Thus it is thS.t primal 
facts assert themselves in the long run against the disrpp* 
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five tendencies of ^violent individualism and the hypothp- 
tical abstractions' of the £fconomists*of the tth^ir,^ which have 
encoftragetj such tendencies. 1 t t , <• 

There are no words mere commorily .misused by the 
Economists of the chair than “ custom or status' ’ as applied 
to Indian life. Status.br custom in opr .ecenomic relation- 
ships is always misrepresented by Western writers. Statuses 
always, regarded as mechanical and coercive,' and customary 
relationship as something arbitrarily fbftd and immutable. 
Thus, economists suppose that wages fwcd'by custom in bur 
village communities never vary and ate the same 1 for every 
kind of work. They also suppose .that in Indian villages 
labour is absolu*e,ly immobile and consequently the rate of 
wages is the same and as low as the irreducible minimum of 
subsistence in all the country around. As a matter of 
fact the dues and duties of artisans and labourers differ 
from village' to village. Thus the law of demand and 
supply does operate in the village community ; and if it 
gives way the economic conditions would exactly resemble 
the changes introduced into economic relationships by 
the substitution of public foT private enterprise in the West, 
which leads to new prices for the factors of production 
and new fafes of wages. These differ from those yielded 
either by competition or private monopoly. There is an 
effort to make them conform to ethical or political criteria 
and to svpersede the general results of supply an$l demand 

in the market. S “'i '* « ‘ 

Indian Communal. System of Industry.— The village 
organisation ofnndustry i* nothing but public or communal- 
system *<5'f industry. And in public Mterpnsft, whether 
' in the East or in the West, which is to be distinguished from 
private enterprise, the commpn characteristic is that, as 
-the ethical aitd political system grows, it trenches on the 
economic zone and reduces the earning power of labour in 

the residuum of it. 1 t 

In the Indian distributive system, custom prescribes 
rtm^hly a minimum stan4 ar(Jl °f wages corresponding to the 

1 Vide Prof. Pantaleoni : The Phenomena of Economic Dynamics , 
‘American Economic Association, 22nd Annual Meeting. 
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average family needs of aiTiftcUistrial ^gipup. But* if an 
industrial d^ss*oi* group has to work harder, or its physical 
ccnditioi£*are dify i ont # the general < r standard rate' i ; : altered 
to meet its ‘Jtaecifi?: reqmicm cuts* Aglin^ihc standard rate 
of wages .conforms to the normal unit of economic* services* 
required of induct n*dss;*. t Tho t e£on«>mic services nofmally 
required of artisans *and laborers by the avoi’a^c village 
^re distinctly remembered, and ever* written* in die village 
'records. If a # villa ger requL cs Inorp work of ihe artisan, he 
*is paid in # excess ol Miat is due for a normal unit of work. 
And if the artisan is # asked to furnish a commodity requiring 
special skill and dcxteilty, he is paiu special rates \jhich 
would represent his differential wages c< 1 responding to*the 
superiority of the labour to that required by common usage. 
Thus, in one Village I have found that for making the well- 
gear the potter would charge Re. i. and a meal over and 
above what he gets at each harvest, viz., 2 maunds of wheat, 
and i sheaf 1 of io seers for his ordinary labour of manu- 
facturing earthen vessels for the cultivator’s .household. 
But it should never be supposed that the* potters in ail 
* \ Ullages get the same v lgCs. The rate varies from village 
to village according to economic conditions* # chiefly the 
number of people forming ihe village community, which, 
again, determines the amount of work demai.ied oj^therY 
In another village the potter gets oi! c'bhari and on< puli per 
plough? (the bhari being large a jheaf as a man cyan carry 
on his head and containing abqirt ^2 or 14 seers of grain, and 
a puli befng a sheaf about half as large as the bhari). JTe is 

« t • 

1 A sheaf is generally*!*) ^ecrv but tins is incre^d at bumper harWst. 
The sheaf is bound by the stalks ot grain of three lengths— lirnlam — with 
the ears excluded As a long growth generally indicates a good crop, 
the sheaf increases in size in a gn.-d, ,ear, when the stalks to bind it are 
rather long. So wages reckoned in sheaves are fluctuat;|ig. . 

I11 Bengal, in jute-growing districts, wages are often paid in money, 

as. to 8 as. per day, but the day-labourer also get , a sheaf of jute crop 
of which he can manage to extract the fibres, and this depends upon the 
strength of the lab on i r a!hd is similarly fluctuating as +hc Panp,b sheaf. 
In other districts the wages (ff the blacksmith are 15 seers of gram or 
pulses ( rab % and 30 seers of grain (aswto) pe$ plough per year for surely, 
mg sickle, hoe and plough-share, the metal? being supplied by the* peasants ; 
otherwise the wages are 40 seers of grain and seers of molasses. The 
carpenter makes the plough, the harrow and the dhenki and gets 20 seers , 
of grain per year §>cr plough. 
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paid extra in cash pv grain f ot the pots, for a Persian wheel 
(tinds) and for large vessels, for the potter is expecfed to 
supply on ] y moderate-sized household vessels. , Thus, the 
normal or standard fate wages is altered op account of 
' the extra services of the artisans. 

In she case of carpenters, thev a re * paid' their customary 
dries in grain for theii' duties in p keeping the cultivates 
implements in good vrder. But when they 1 ate ‘employed 
for making the cart, the Persian wheel' or the sugar 'press, 
or in house-building and other similar occupations, they are, 
remunerated separately. The skilled mason or carpenter 
generally receives 4, or occasionally 6, annas a day, and his 
food and tobacco, twice on a liberal scale, which costs about 
3 annas. Sometimes he will be paid 7 or 8 annas a day, and* 
in that case he receives nothing in kind. Occasionally the 
rates will be found to be 4 annas with food, or 5 annis 4 
pies with none. These, again, are standard rates and liable 
to many minor variations. 

The plough (hal) on which wages are calculated is such 
a variable measure that the allowances cannot be exactly 
reckoned. Roughly speaking, ■ where all the artisans : 
receive their full allowance, they absorb 2 ] () th to ^th of 
the gross' 1 produce. 

* Again, wages also fluctuate* periodically. A study of the 
variations of wages in the village communities would give 
conclusions far different from the theories of ’rigidity' of 
wage-level with which we *rre usually fa soured by Western 
economists. The following figures from a village in Lahore 
district have been obtained 'from village records : 1 " 

' c v j* < 1 

WAG’a Fluctuations in a 1 /illage 
1868. 

Wages of the blacksmith 1. Rah * 20 seers of wheat per plough. 

and the carp^iter. 2. Kharif, no specific wages are fixed ; the 

artisans are paid according to produce. 

4 1892. 

1. Rah, 17 seers 1 of wheat per plough; 1 

sheaf of Wheat (approximately 12 seers) 

, &s sowing dues. 

2. ’ t Kharif as before, and in addition ij seers 

as sowing dues, and cotton as much as 
a man could pick in a day. 
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i.tRabi, !)• sgcrs ofr viheat per plougr 
sheaf ana i ■ *er pf sowing dues. 

. Khaftf before, Itut sowing dues iiseer. 

• *• 

’ * iR*^ . 

Chuhra, field laftjurer and "frit* sepi cu occasional labourer Is given* 5* 
scavenged. per cent of IJie tpnd produce, also one 

# ni£il it hfc v;vl:s for a half da)^ ; the 
Klin, wl* v res for the i^hole day* is 
given 10 per cent *of the tot*] produce, 
also z meals. - To both*are allotted the 
hide? of* he cattle winch <he m.the village. 

1913-14. 

The sept is given 7 per cent, of the produce 
and the athri 10 per cent, 
ftiey no longer aie allotted the hides, except- 
ing of cattle below 2 J Y ears °1 *'do. they 
are paid skinning charges, Re 1 for skin- 
ning a buffalo, and 8 annas for a cow. 


Between 1868 and 1914 prices have risen nearly, 50 per cent. 
Between 3892 and 1914 the rise has been nearly 38 per cent. 
Though wages are paid in kind and their variations need 
no* follow the fluctuations of prices, yet wages .have risen 
as a consequence of the increase^ of population in the village 
# a».d theMse of prices vhidh is not restricted to food grains 
alone.. 

The agreement between the villagers and their kamins, 
or artisans and labourers, Wfch regard to th. task^ to be 
performed^by the latter and to the dues that the / usually 
receive? ,a*e liable to revision at ^.ny time'. On* the one 
hand an undertaking py a kcnpki to perform a certain task 
for the next twenty-five years could* scarcely be recognised 
“a£ capable bei#^ enforced Against him Jnd his* nejrs ; 
and the village can* scarcely be called up<*n to pay # the dues • 
under a one-sided agreement. 

The weavers generally get* their wages in cash. In one 
village I found that the weaving wages fourteen year- ago* 
were Re. i t per 60 yards of cloth woven. Nine years ago 
the charges were Re* 1'pcr 40 yards of cloth woven. Now 
the weaker would weavl 30 jrards only for Re. 1. TJie 
weaver has said to me that wages’ have had to t>e raised 
because the rise in the prices of wheat from 30 seers to 10 
seers per rupee diminished his margin of subsistence. 
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• Ethical r. Economic Competition.— in spife of fa 

attempts in the ft e*st toliumanise’and socialise production, 
* and jrcguljte haref bargainings and sharp practices, the 
We.?t has found Jt most tfifficitft to # ch^ck cfyss conflict 
•arfd the bvils pf concentrated weafth*andof unemployment. 
The feboiyers, 'capittfjiste and^ landowners of ‘Western 
industrial society oj'e still sRarply-4efiqcd classes with thtir 
interests antagonistic to one another. In fndia our village 
community has sought to establish a solidarity of in feres ts* • 
and to bind together the different classes by ethical &nd # 
social ties. The Indian industrial society is, therefore, more 
humane than the industrial society, of the West. A mere 
cash nexus, unsupported by any bonds of personal relation- 
ship in social intercourse, cannot bind or weld together a 
community. Aggressive self-assertion and exploitation can- 
not be prevented when the bond between man and man, 
and between classes, is purely economic ; this in a society 
which would still worship the fetish of efficiency and accept 
competition and the literal struggle for existence as Jhe 
method of progress. 

India has removed the unrovely features of competition by • 
working on a subtler, more rational and more humane plane 
of life. The Indian economic world is not to be pictured 
as a battleground of classes and individuals struggling 
for exisitncc. The battle of life as carried on by competition 
in the V^est, evert within the bounds set by law, ^sometimes 
tends to show a mercilessnfss akin? to^the battle of life as 
carried on by violence. ' 

The Indian economic wojld is an organic and co-operative* 
body with cultivators, ministers and dependants of all sorts 
each occupying his customary place and performing his 
customary duties as a membej of the organism. Status as 
<well as customary dues and customary services have all 
been determined according to a social ideal which replaces 
the literal struggle for existence by an endeavour after 
well-being, for the individual and the community. Custom 
heije is not something £xdd and immutable iriespective 
of the conditions of supply and demand. Competition here 
1 conforms to an ethical standard which aims at vital welfare 
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rnd restricts m (livid in! bjrty*to *ir:o extent, # though 
it does not kill# ndiv.mxd inftittive.* Status here is not 
something ‘extern, Tir iiig man in L narrow groove by 
mechanical tc^It *nt , ; d is basccj on healthy pfknary 
needs andMnstiact 1 "a id stands fo*_ tile development gf 
much that is * ntk 1 1 hiuna e . ■ / n-t the* eradication of 
much •that is piraiicaf»a‘nd ndniaihc in free and self-con- 
scious masihodd Valuation here is not merely *iechanical, 
economic and mutictary, I i*,thidH in term;' 0 ' individual 
afld social wffll-kemg. 

WesteVn Economic Tournament.— Western economics 
tejls us that economic life and activity operate under 
three conditions, the state, private property and competi- 
tion. The economic field is considered to be a closed list, 
surrounded* by the impregnable forts represented by the* 
rigid and crystallised institutions of private property and 
the state. Till the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the economist occupied the supreme scat of the judge of 
t]ie tournament. He had bound the hands of the state in 
fetters ^y his inexorable doctrine of laissez-fairt, so that Jibe 
yonfusion, the combal , add the death in t*he melee within 
the enclosure, went unheeded. The victors were rewarded 
with* the golden band, and the spectators ch<*ere*l the victors 
amidst the grave noddingj of the judges and the united, 
applause of the multitude. But the age of Cnivoi»j is gone. 

impregnable forts have been demolished. The police 
State Soes not stand fty, unccflicfrned, but f fames rules for 
those who enter the lists. If asjtre^ to become the Socialistic 
• and even the paternal state. # Yet the tourijament continues, 
though the forts-* grumble down and the brazea f an$ iron 
laws, the barriers of the lists, are <5\fcrthrown. # And thb 
economist will not desert his post. He hurls anathemas — 
“the sins of legislators," <f the evils of sta^e interference/' 
the vices of paternalism and humanitarianism, the sins of 
private charity, ‘/panmixia ” or degeneration, and other 
such curses of his school against those who are intruders ; 
while the Queen of the toarnapient also allures b f her 
smiles : and her smiles are the blandishments bf a sense- 
born art ; she ^niles and she also beckons, for she is the 
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• < « 
Siren of, a faithless commerce,. « She exhibits her jewels,— 
and these arc kingdoms and empires fom the victors^ 
Contrasted Ideals of East and West.— But the East, 
the mother of races and of religions, would build a sanctuary. 
The East know^ nothing of chivalry and tournaments. In 
the shadow of the glacjicr-rlad Himalayas, with the waves 
of the ocean ..beating on the southern shores, she has dreamt 
dreams other tljan those of the allurements of the' senses. 
She has dreamt, not of wealth and possessions, nor of pbwer 
and pomp. The East through ages has' loved creation 
and renunciation more than wealth and efficiency. The 
civilisation of the East has developed The instincts and 
desires to create ,and distribute, rather than to appropriate 
and exploit. The instincts to create and distribute are 
essentially harmonious ; thus the East has sought to avoid 
conflict. The socialistic state and private property are the 
great embodiments of the principles of appropriation and 
possession in the West. A decentralised polity and com- 
munalism are the great embodiments of the opposite prin- 
ciples in China and India. Both China and India have set 
limits to private property, seeking > to demarcate individual 
rights of property in such with a view to the development 
of the individual personality in and through the corporate 
- personality in which the former has its life and being. The 
East seek— to achieve social ends not through the pater- 
nalism of the state, or the instrumentality of externally 
imposed laws, but througn the voluntary co-operation of 
functional classes and associations through the force of 
moral znd social traditions. c Even the production of goods, ! 
whichl is a form of Creative "activity, fras become in the 
West so mechanical' and monotonous that it now exploits 
human life. In the East industry is not divorced from art 
apd craftsmanship, from nature and religion, from family 
life and the social environment that might serve best for 
functional growth and development. • "Industrial and social 
relationships are intermixed. Individual industry is a part 
of social service. And into the labourer’s work ale im- 
ported the' intimacies of personal relationships which give 
it, zest and grace. 
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•Eastern Reconstructive Jde&ls.-* There is now ift 

process a Revaluation of* our implies inci desires due tu 
man's greater power * over the* in > eriai world.. But* the 
East will n<it seeh tft develop industrialism destructive 
of life and Culture. She* will not promote £ corh petition* 
destructive of huiqan instincts and, sympathies thgLt she 
hsfe wisely conserve^! ;& economic l arges. She wijl Aot 
encourage the appropriative and the exploitative n impulses 

• at thft sacrifice of creativ iic\,s, freedom and • “ joy of 

.life"" # * • * 

If it is 'through natural impulse and instinct that the 
individual liVes aftd 4he race remains in vigour and 
strength, the economic progress of the F*a f »t will be found 
to lie not in the direction of unregulated competition , 
and contract; which with her will be more inhibitive and 
destructive than directive and reconstructive, not in the 
substitution of a dc-humanised and de-soeialised wages 
system for the communal organisation of industry, but in 
ethical competition and naturalistic justice. Her progress 
will be found in the direction of an industrial 'democracy, 

• cvmmunal in its lower stratifications but developed out of 
these into a union and federation of agrarian, industrial and 
other functional groups. Economic relationship.? will thus 
be regulated in subservience'. u> communal and functional 
needs, and the primary value of, individual motive in 
woTTps v£ell as of the intimacies of hitman an<] natural * 
relationships in thejift/of institutions, will be preserved as 
vital and essential elements in the* Eastern tradition. 

• • Industrialism* at present is,, ip one word, very % largely 
an embodiment of ippropriati* e and exploitative Imputes. # 
Internally, it leads to an enormous accumulation of wealth 
in a few hands and. the expiration of the poor by the rich. 
Externally, industrialism uses mechanical forte and advan-» 
tage for tlje exploitation of inferior races. In the social 
organisation comraiviadism stands* for the development of 
all that creates and re-tfreates. Communalism leads to^an 
equitably distribution of wealth apd the harmony of closes. 
Communalism stands for peace and harmony in economic 
and social life^ through a due regulation of competition and’ 
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contract by natural and^cthipal obligation as the ‘economic 
motive, having its^basi#’ in the fundamental and primary o 
instincts and neecte of man -as a progressively ^evolving 
social being. 



’NOTES • 

P ;> 5*" t v o.V (i) 

'As one cxpress'on’of the fundamental physical law that there 
is a best or suitable Collocation of a given store of matter, the 
concept of diminishing, returns applies to all forms ®f trans- 
formation or redistribution of energy and becomes tht great 
economic law of proportionality ; out of ihiS essential cdhcept 
in economics grow the economic theories of rent and capital isa-* 
tion, on it are based the conclusions as regards the value of all 
pPoduction-goods. 

P. 9. Note (2) 

The older writers such as Ricardo and Mill too often inclined 
to the simple and mechanical view that consumption is subsidiary 
to production ; that the workman’s food, the same as coaMor 
an engine, is to be regarded 1 . us tlfb employer’s c?>st rather than as 
'workers’ satisfaction. They reduced the vital and complex 
economic process into three distinct and isolated phases among 
which one sets the norm and the standard. Much of this kind 
of analysis still persists. *• 

. Note (3)’ ’ 

* Tffi^iin a two-fold swise : tlicsd* instincts and impulses are 
inherited from a coituaion ethni<?stflck, which is the veny essence 
of race ; they aje also stimulated and^haped by the social milieu 
' of the individual organisation.* • 

P. 19. * ' Note (4) 

This may be either atavistic or disintegrative : gluttonous or 
pugnacious propensities 01 gtoss physical sex appetites illustrate 
ihe former ; fastidious sentimentalism with regird to vital needs 
of life as £een in the elaboration of tastes, fashions or aesthetic 
demands instance th£ Writer. Vide' Seal's Physical Basis of Race . 

P. 40. t * Note (5) 

The co-operation among animals is they provide fqr the future 
is full of significance. The birds and th A beasts toil, or migrate 
to new feeding grounds in herds and groups. The ant, the bee 
• * 299 
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and the beaver work in coldhies.tc fill thei 

times of need. The ecbnormc life of man began aisv wxm 

-and clgms and not wi^h isolated individuals or pairing families. 

P. 4 . Noi 7 (6) 

f Production is l social process. The different factors of produc- 
tion are complementary goods, each necessary to the employ- 
ment and best use of the Various othe* factors. Materials and 
men co-opeiating are transformed into something which differs 
from eitner, and which depends on the scale of co-operation of 
both. 

P. 56. Note (7) 

Discrimination and harmonisation of desires and wise and 
mora 1 use of goods evoke a new happiness, a new adjustment of 
life and a new character both in the individual and in the society. 
Public opinion, custom, taste and social institutions contribute 
towards an adaptive choice and use of goods by making expendi- 
ture a matter of habit in large measure, rather than a matter of 
individual judgment. 

P. 60. Note (8) 

Wants no longer remain simple conative attitudes, as conceived 
by the classical economists, but are looked upon as functions of 
different sets of instincts variable in their intensity as well as in 
their reciprocal relation. Thus we have a surer basis for a cal- 
culus of want's and for establishing mutual relations between 
qualitatively different wants. 

( 

P. 62. ' Note (9) 

At one time the co-ordination is intellectual or rational, at 
others automatic, but in any rase +he orgarLm acts as a unit re- 
ality, and not as a compound of atomic instincts and psychoses 
that is Capable of serving as, the jntegrative factor. 

1 < * 

F. 63.' Note (10) 

A simple instinct is an abstraction. Human endeavour is 
never directed at abstractions, but always at concrete fulfilment 
of wants, in whidn instincts are absorbed and transmuted. Com- 
plex satisfaction values, social and economic, are then to be 
understood and interpreted as following'vfforts in their complex 
formation^ such as parental and domestic, moral and religious, 
social, and political ; and the fact that wants may be viewed as 
functions of instincts does not entitle us to assume a priori that 
the values too are resolvable to the satisfaction values of simple 
instincts. 
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f. 73-*' Nj/fi (iif 

The Indian ,viWage colnmunity Hold 1 ? ladds for grazing and 
other cqpmfon purpose?, tor the*maintenalhce of village artisan?? 
and employees tis v*€ll as for subsequent appreciation, and 
restricts transfer, exahnjhig tflo strangvr.- The Rearing of 
common tanks and irrigation channels, th jnaintenance of tlie 
commQn templetajul {juej^Jvouse and i,ho 1 <?creation%, amusements 
<!hd festivals, or the support oi 'tiu, tub age police, artisans* and 
employees ,» fot* which every one pays a rateable contribution, 
shovf the silent wosking of comijiuna>habits winch are hot con- 
fined to villages, Jbut applied to ecoxiouic, social and' administra- 
tive purposes in the cities as well. The communal modes of 
agriculture, the communal employment and remuneration of 
vjjlage artisdns and* servants, the terms jf agricultural jfnd trade 
contracts, personal rather than competitive, tl^c ethical difpclards 
of artisans’, traders’ and bankers’ guilds, 01 the modes of social 
consumption and charity, arc all in keeping with the communal 0 
tradition ; there are accordingly superimposed upon economic 
relations the intimacies of human and natural relationships 
which have lent the Indian economic world a grace and refinement ' 
and a sense of corporate responsibility and professional honour 
helping to preserve the dignity of labour as well as a high standard 
of community service. 

r 

-?. 79.* * Note (12) 

The quality and quantity of food and the character of the 
housing and working places are adapted to climati£ and organic 
differences and the corresponding differences in normal standards* 
of consumption of different peoples aji(} regions. IiJfaftope some 
fcw&Vy managers find it paying to give tb«ir yvorkimn an extra 
®umlEflf Expenditure oiwneat. J,o& of heat and er&rgy due to 
inadequate clothing^tidens the fancies, causes illness and makes 
the Western workmen inefficient. ■ 

In India, the ^ost of clothing of housing eifough for deficiency 
and comfort is rdtyivcly ^matl on account of natural dimatic 
advantages of warmtti and sunshine, which, howevef, aggravate 
the many trains of evils caused by overcrowding and congestion 
in mill-towns and bities. A*lnghly nitrogenous food, of which 
meat is a concentrated form and beef and nftitton the type, 
has its admitted value to the Western factory-hand, but is not 
imperative for the ^uspose of nutrition in the case of the Indian 
labourer. 

P. 83.* Note (13) 

The hard-working Hindu peasant does not, in many parts of 
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the country, touch meat, while to the Muhammadan animal food 
other than milk is genvrallyrquite beyoeid his means. 

*P. 84. r ‘ Note (I4) 

Abundant vitamin is supplied by f resh vegetables and fruits, 
which are usually taken, while rice and Hour are responsible for 
the large intake' of carbohydrate. The lattpr by the constant 
supply of a large amount q/ caloric generates the energy for long 
periods of s+eady agricultural work. The nutrient principles of 
meat in, the dietary of the^iigher classes are mainly derived from 
the various milk-products. 

P. 85. Note (15) 

Similarly, the latter-day substitution of. brick-built houses, 
with glazed doors and windows, for cutcna houses where ventila- 
tion was freer and cowdung mixed with earth used to be fre- 
quently applied to walls and floors which were thus kept free 
from dirt and dust, is connected with the alarming increase of 
tuberculosis in the country. 

P. 101. Note (16) 

Profits are not subtracted from the gains of labour but are 
earned. Profits are due to the introduction of new apd better 
methods, to tbe enterprisers’ skill in directing industry and in 
assuming the risks. They bea* no fixed or calculable relation 
to any capital investment, and often swell with a dramatic swift- 
ness. 

u P. 103. Note (17) 

In the vypojeal and semi-tropical zones, new and undeveloped 
countries like South and East Africa, New Zealand and AuslWia 
exhibit some of the condition that constitute the ’ efi&iiomio 
situation^ in America and point , to their, rsuperiority in some 
respects to Europe. There are, however, other characteristic 
phenomena — the ^economics of c a purely tropical agriculture, 
the relative deficiency of capital, the low* .vages of coloured 
labour, native or imported, which is essential for the redemption 
of a virgin wilderness, the difference between the scales of utility 
and capacity among different economic classes, the importance 
of political critiria and necessities, racial discrimination, etc., 
which are significant as producing variations from the generalised 
economic curves and assigning the place */,,the economic organisa- 
tion in the economic classification. Fjpally, it is necessary to 
poir^ ou * that there may be far-reaching changes in worl$ econo- 
mics jwhich we cannot foresee. Such changes have occurred 
in the last'two centuries. The economic relationship between 
tlje temperate and the torrid zones may be reversed by new 
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di^covei^s in tfie application electricit 5* ; the inhabitants at 

t the tsopics may b$ in time the gl’eiit industrial producers. 

A 

P. 105. Note (IS) 

New ground, not a*wHte»man jn it, And, ^aribou clear up to 
the musk-ox fend, alluvial Soil in every valley, mjnes by the side> 
of rivers, *and grazing lands behind, and water power and lumber : 
th^re qijickly appear* mill*, behind *in tie towns, steamers? at # the 
wharwes and dagis at£he falls and the inevitable sfrso"’of rail- 
ways, schools, *and plantain weeds. 

• % * 

P. £12. w Note (19) 

% The recruiter whose only goal is the handy “ commission per 
head " often coupes tl^ ignorant cooli. As soon as the cool\ enters 
a plantation, he is paid ifi advance a good sum, and it is \yider- 
t stood that as long as the money is unpaid, he*is not permitted 
to leave the plantation. Many of the colonics offer the return 
passage, but not before the period of indenture, usually five to 
ter* years ; and it is often that they aim at binding down the 
cooli by re-indenture. 

P. 114. Note (20> 

Jn Natal, where there are to-day 150,000 Indians— more than 
three timefc the number of all the Indians in the rest'of Africa, -r- 

# long periods of semi-servile la^ous under indenture and rc-inden- 

t*aie have reduced the ehiciency of Indian labour to such an 
extent that it cannot hold its own in the competition with the 
African native labour, and is clearly sinking into Vsubmerged 
condition. \ » 

The Government of India Despatch ^of October*25^j^5, is one 
of«Utt ( moet severe condemnations of 'indenture eve: written., 
The rc^ft* of Mr. C. F. Abrews, published in the Modtrn Review, 
lay bare the existing ^Ifuses. # • * 

• J\ 115. * Note (21) 

The colonial gofawiments atV Sometimes guided by# if narrow, 
jealous policy ; more'often they are poweriess against mamrrtbth « 
concerns like the colonial Sugar Refining Company in Fiji and 
Australia, or the Rubber Companies in the Malay States, which 
yield colossal profits and bring to bear on bofih colonial and 
imperial governments a very great pressure. A more wide- 
minded imperialism am^, saner capitalism will improve matters. 
Again, it is a quesiioft whether it is practicable at this •stage to 
gradually extend the system of iqandatary administration estab- 
lished by the League of Nations so •las to include the exiting 
colonies,, protect orates and dependencies inhabited by immature 
and backward peoples, which will be handed over to the League 
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qnd received back by, the states 3 s mandatary powers' p the pro- 
tection of the regipn^agaii^Pexternal, attack will in that case fall 
upon the League. The mandate shall be “ explicit ” respecting 
the degree, of authority to be exercised by the mandatary ; and 
the League will exercise sujveillqnce tnrough it ( s permanent 
commission of surveillance or appoint new international com- 
missions from time t.o time to find out whether the inferior race 
or backward region is belong exploited ;- and there may be a refer- 
endum supervised by the League in critical c^ses to determine 
the lilies of future policy^of the mandatary state, especially when 
the subject people attain a level of culture near to that' of the : 
dominant race. But mandate or no mandate, surveillance or 
no surveillance, a code of rules is essential, and I have sought to' 
give w r hat might be regarded as a summary of the, demands to be 
satisfied in the pending readjustment of conditions. 

P. 118. ‘ ' Note (22) 

Shantung is inhabited by 40,000,000 Chinese. Japan is 
now pouring immigrants into the country, securing control of 
vital railways and mineral rights, introducing new business regu- 
lations and licences and carrying on a campaign of dispossession 
which has few parallels amongst peoples not afflicted with the 
craze for bearing vicarious burdens. 

,. The League should abolish all monopolistic minirf^ and rail- 
way rights as well as other “ concessions ” or leases of China’s 
territories to foreign nations, and help her to restore local admin- 
istrative autonomy in all parts of China where during recent 
years it has been insidiously subordinated to foreign authority. 

F. 124. Note (23) 

The law of the wilderness holds especially good jn deserted 
camps, and milling town§, corpses of an ephemeral ^/dement 
founded on nothing more ensuring tbanjhe hope of gain, and 
built appropriately of lqtlls and tar-paper ; among the trivial 
sodden ruin thci£ are also familiar the drunken deps, the waste qf« 
hasts, the riff-raffle of greed. 0 

1 P.‘ 130. ° ” Note (24) 

Sovietism, again, in its revival f of communes and its reorienta- 
tion of mirs ap d artels, of neighbourhood groups and functional 
bodies, represents a return to the simple and homogeneous struc- 
tures of the old Slavonic cymmunalism, — a new political method 
which i$ applied much beyond Russia 5 S L a 3olution of many of the 
defects of over-complex modern political organisations. 

)P. 142. , ' Note (25) 

In East Africa, where there are 12,500 Indian emigrants, the 
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IgdiansJ^iave been excluded frojn a<*juiri»g land in tha uplarfd 
area j» the doors h^ve beeft closed agftinst Iditcated Indians, and 
annoying discriminative 01 din^ncos are beitfg passed. The ,white • 
man is mfore impud^njjhcie than in South Africa ; a*nd yet^here 
is no domiciled white society which neeas to protect its tradition, 
and Indian traders were adtive here several centuries before \h£ 
white man came# Sojith Africa is,tlnl^ closing thf fropt door, 
ar»d Ea^t Africa the back idor to the f Khan. Questions of past 
rights* oLpipnpor services rendered, of prior claims air brushed- 

*isidc.« a 9 1 

► % 

P. «44. Note (26) 

* In some of the countries in Asia, there is but little room for 
expansion of the population. 900,000,000 Asiatics are compelled 
to be confined to a territory one-sixth the size of that occupied 
by only 600,000,000 whites. Thus the bowl ol Asia full to the 
brim is spilling in all directions. India is spilling over into Meso- 
potamia, South and East Africa, Natal, Madagascar, Fiji, and all 
then Malay Peninsula, while the Chinese and the Japanese arc all 
the time pressing against the banged doois of the United States, 
Canada and Australia. And yet th^e European has established 
his mastery, partial or complete, over practically the whole of 
Asia and^Vfrica, and is forcing " concessions ” apjl monopoly 
rights in tropical settlements where he cannot thrive and froin 

, which he, sometimes even ousts the native population. 

P. 146- Note (27) . . y 

The forward policy of adventure in Siberia which her militarist 
party is favouring, and the aggressive policy in China vjjiich sfle 
is pursuing in open defiance of the werid, are due ftrner check- 

• ^ • 

P. 148. Note, £ 8) 

It is a matter pf regret, however, thftt Japan’s racial eguality 

* proposal has been excluded from J?h* League of Nations covenant 

on account J of the ea^ -hunger # uf the wjjite and thS disiftiion, 
among the coloured peoples. The League of Nations, while 
guaranteeing superior nations their present monopoly, has failed 
to remedy the present injustice of unfair discrin^jnation against # 
oriental races. Thus, while arms are sought to be eliminated, 
the freedom for natural development^and expansion by peaceful 
means is still denied coloured* peoples. Americas busy 

at the present moment making more stringent her anti-Asiatic 
laws ; while Australia not only keeps ^er northern territory tfild 
and barren but sets up the claim tlfat even the mandated terri- 
tories of*the whole Southern Pacific shall be kept as a white^ 
man’s rese/ve. B ■> 


x 
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£ 149-' . "Net* (29) _ 

, The building of railroads the lengths of Ahstral^a, Canada or 
Alaslfti and (to the centres of Africa, New^Guinea or Npr Zealand 
will Vnake available ,new mineral wgaltlp'rare, woo$s and some 
of the greatest food-producing areas an t'nc globe. /• 

P. 156* 1 7 otc (30^ t « , 

The whitman's example is the ally of tj.rc distiller. Sir^Harry 
Johnstpn has exposed the evils of the drinking li'ablt i"n Central, 
West, East, and South Africa^ where alcohtd has been tlv/mairi * 
cause of quarrels between the white man jpiddie 'native an dot he 
chief stimulant of horrors like cannibalism and wereTcopardry ; * 
it is tfye principal cause of laziness among, the blacks or deadly 
ill-health amongst the whites 111 Egypt, in Algeria or in India, 
while the Ceylon* riots and many a cooli disturbance in Malaysia 
, are provoked, conceived and miscarried in alcohol. 

P. 157. Note (31) 

The League, of Nations has established the system of mandatary 
administration. The League is described as the “ trustee ” of 
backward peoples in behalf \)f civilisation, and among the securi- 
ties or safeguards provided are that the mandatary shall make 
annual repeats to the League, and that it shall at afi l times*be 
under the surveillance of the* League through a commission of 
surveillance appointed by the League. Some of the c flagrant a 
abuses have been mentioned in the case especially of the peoples 
of Central Africa. Apart from the fact that military occupation 
apd interested testimony gathered during the war have been 
made th^aseJ> for the selection of the mandatary states, it is 
< clear that the safeguards provided are not sufficient, to nr.p yont 
exploitation, especially wben^we consider the history ^£*all the 
Westerp powers in dealing with backward peoples. Again, it is 
a question whether the mandatary system is likely to be perverted 
and made an instrument of wprld monopoly afid domination by • 
one ptat% «or a group of states* t'he peoples bf Asia* and Africa 
' being regarded as tin* proletariat of the^orld. The League of 
Nations, as the natural successor of the many “ concerts ” of 
civilised states, which from time to time — with little success, it 
•must be admitted, — have tried to bring about a co-operative 
relationship between civilised and backward peoples, ought to 
solve these questions on the basis oi^cience and Equity. 

P. 158.' Note (32) t 

• In the Assam tea-plantatipns or in the South India rflbber and 
coffee plantations there have been serious abuses and scandals 
.under a system in which men and women are induced to sign 
bonds of serving for stipulated periods at statfcd wages ; however 
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intolerable the condition^ of worR and hfwtvcr unsuitable tbe 

place, ther<* y; ra> escape. These <js weJ 1 <ts the greater inJnjmani- • 
ties of prcstratioiymd ni ostitutiou ii> Bengal or Khot* -.oal urines, 
and in Kol^r gold oiTJurny* tungsten ftiii^,.are unfortunately 
but little krfewn. * « # * • • 

R 159 - * • *. * , Aofe (jg) /> * . » 

« 3 n Asia the American policy in ihidPuilippines tlr^l in Cliina 
bears *howevei^nusu!il m tan mg with regard to # Kor a, Formosa* 
«md tjjantung, and the older p difies pursued in Jav m and India. 
It is clear that*he*old % colonialism must give place to new policies 
i and methods in keeping with the ideaL which some critics of the 
League of Nations are enunciating in America. f 

P. 161. * ‘ Note (3|) \ 

No young protectors or overseers should be placed in charge 
of field gangs pf women. It is also essential that each mill-centre 
should have a hospital, which ought to be placed under the super- 
vision of a resident matron. 

* 

P. 162. Note (35), 

In British East Africa, the British government allowed the 
white scflfttrs ten years ago to move away the native? population 
from the high lands and those lands* were sold to the white settlers. 

* Rider a recent scheme c\xh*bne of the native chiefs and ciders 
must provide a certain number of workers from among - his follow- 
er. This principle means in practice the forced labour of the 
natives of the colony. In South Africa and Australia the proceed 
of dispossession has been, however, most drastid aq$i vigorous, 
though planters and farmers everywhere propose to use :he power 
of me sjatcjto cut down land in occupation ft the natives so 
as to forex them to tip their residence on European f^rris on 

the European’s terms. *In British N^assaland, the native who 
.cannot prove that*he has worked hjs to pay double taxes. *Fhus, 
whether by pattingMawn the RWrves or by increasing fhe^ost 
of the native’s living bf additional taxation, *the white rrmn fordes 
the native to work for his living on his own farm. 

P. 164. Note (36) 

In parts of India where the European planters have been 
allowed to acquire landlord ( zamindari ) rights, serious complica- 
tions have arisen and mehardship of the prevalcn 4 s^blem of 
advances to the tenants by the piasters is much more intensified. % 
In the district of Champaran, in Bihar ,*for instance, soijie Ox iht 
grievance^ of the indigo cultivators have been as follows : the 
price paid for the indigo remains fixed for long periods and does 
not vary wifh tlte general rise in prices, the plots to be cultivated 
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with indigo are selected by^tlre planters ; harassment by* facto! y 
, subordinates, levy of unauthorised fees in addition fo the rent, •- 
or of hn enhanced refit in consideration of being allowed to give 
up indigo cultivation ; r.ny repedie^s whffch cjn be applied here 
•without rfprooting the system can aftord only temporary relief. 

P. 176? . Nqte (37^ , 

, All this i s sought to be condoned by thp falsification df ^native 
character as the? British administrators have so'dftdn tlor^e from 
the west coast of Africa all through Asia and Polynesian th6 < 
despair of scientists and democrats. 

P. ij§ Note (38) 

There is no more regretful story in ^modern economic history 
in the East than'that of Great Britain waging two wars to force 
opium upon China in such quantities as practically to poison 
the whole nation. China has now stopped the open importation 
of the drug ; although it is still smuggled in to a limited extpnt. 
But all Asia- is suffering from it, particularly India. Great 
Britain has the world monopoly of opium. She not only insists 
upon supplying opium to alfher subject-races, forcing its sale upon 
them, but also she supplies it to all the other European Govern- 
ments that have colonies and dependencies in Asia and Africa, 
and they force *lts sale amoifg their peoples. 

P. 177. ^ , , Note (39) 

Yet in black Africa to-day only one-seventeenth of the land 
and a ninth of, the people in Liberia and Abyssinia are approxi- 
mately ffMvpendent, although menaced and policed by European 
capitalism (Du t 3 tis). Everywhere the driving of* thp%hk>cks 
into swamps and marsh, the grabbing of the best naVi^riand, by 
“ legaP” act, is regarded a£ tffe.naturaiqaollary of white expan- 
sion. * r 

P. ,178.' 1 *Nofe' (40) 

In Ea 5 t Africa, fhe European is determined to make Nairobi 
what he calls “ the White Man’s Capital,” and though the uplands 
^ are not suitable for his permanent settlement he wants to make 
it a " White Iran’s Preserve ” and confine the Indians, who were 
the earliest settlers, within a segregated area. 

P. 179*. Note (41)^ % 

, *The Russians are especially expansive ; they have an enor- 
mous land hunger due toThe agrarian history of Russfti. 

, P. 179. Note (42) 

. The Eurasian is being steadily pushed out 'of the fifcld of indus- 
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trial aifT government employment by the Indian ; he shows’less 
pers&verance, and* less social respoifcibilifry.* 

P. 179 • mtc f 43 > * 

The white man cannot settle %nd thtivc^n the tropics, while 
some of the**yellow anti tfrown stocks thrive iy the Tempei’ate 
zones. *But while !.h<^ V'hhc man can^o nid # settle everywhere, 
y90,oocj,ooo Asiatics* \vh^ flow otfnipi a territory pne-sixth, the’ 
size occupied unlyitwo-thirds as many Whites, are* denied th$ 
,righUof entrance to some white countries where th.re is* a most 
spar£5 population, or to trop.ealVegions which afTTforcibly kept 
wi'M and barren *as Mie white man’s reserve or domain. The 
earth’s surface is, indeed, very unevenly distributed among the 
population oidiffere*t economic regions * this has been tie cause 
of much rancour between the colourt 1 and the white wtoich if 
unchecked and fed by that mystical nationalism which uhites 
all the peoples of the orient in common distrust and dislike of the 
rule of European capitalism, will lead to world-suicide. In the 
interests of future peaceful economic intercourse, this unequal 
distribution must be corrected, not merely by finding outlets for 
the overcrowded population of some of the Asiatic countries, 
but also by setting limits to white aggression and exploitation. 

P* 189.^* Note (44) 

The strong communal se^se Iftis to be aroused and educated 
$0 that India’s settled economic life and organisation, with its 
characteristic co-ordination of economic and social interests and 
obligations founded on a living sympathy and closeness, may 
expand on the basis of co-dpei alive productivity and ethisal 
custom in distribution, and secure on,a.higher seal* dal utility 
afc^%ilues, lifting the incipient commun reconstructions and 
types^tfie level of con *cious serial Effort. She wilf harmonise 
the ideals and method* if distribution under competition, and of 
distribution by communal enjoyment, •custom and status, wisely 
•adjusting them father social nqeck ^nd cultural Values. r 

P. 192. ' Note (45) ♦ \ 

Capitalistic industry and centralised state have reached their 
own abnormally Huge limits/ and broken themselves by their 
own mass ; group-organisation as the method %>f industry anti 
polity will secure vital efficiency, and reduce social waste and 
economic ?xploitatiojj^*In India, \vhere the group-process is 
especially active, the future lies with a group democracy and 
industry not very different, except in organisation, from its prede- 
cessor, some greater spirit and form of communalisjic sotiety, 
which has in the past extended not much beyond a locality or a 
union of # functioual groups and associations. 
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P. 194., Note, (46) 

A John Stuart Milhor aEuskin in England, a Schopenhauer 
dn Germany, the disci, pies of Comte in France, a^'Karl Marx and 
the socialists everywhere have brought in the greate-cf promin- 
ence the doctrine of. social affections and of pity apd utility to 
Others as h principle of action. But' a wrong interpretation of 
the struggle for life in biology, Nietzsche’s theory of the Super- 
man and doctrine of the \ ’ill to power, modern Eugenics- and -:n 
particular neo-Malthusianism, with its artificial checks, on popu- 
lation, c have contributed towards strengthening the idm of 
struggle anti v £ompetition in social evolution, and arresting the 
play of the social impulses and the instincts ot compassion dnd 
mutual aid, which have encouraged the divers schemes of state 
socialism and given rise to the modern idea of the state as a co- 
operative institution ; and, in international life, the belief has 
gained ground thhLthe gradual extinction of immature and less 
organised races is beneficial for humanity. To fight by artificial 
means or external agencies plague, malaria, famine, poverty or 
superstition, which gradually decimate backward peoples, is Xo 
delay the progress of humanity ! All this has encouraged the 
blind career of conquest anc^ exploitation of the world by the so- 
called superior races, and even their inhuman and superhuman 
barbarism towards inferior peoples ; even as in social limine right 
tolive, the right to happiness or the right to mould one’s destiny 
by the use and development of v one’s -own natural gifts and capa- 
city have been denied or encroached upon in the name of social 
selection or economic progress. Wherever and whenever vital 
Impulses and dispositions have been suppressed or denied their 
legitimate scope in social life, there has been degeneration ; a 
barren inftKOctualism has not been able to arrest it. 

P. 212. * ^ ^ Note (47) 

In the period from Adam §mCth’s wriiii)gs to Ricamo s ^1770- 
1820), there were important discoveries and inventions, but these 
relatedmainly to manufactures. t The period in question preceded 
the b#ildmg of railroads (1830) send the application 6i the steam- 
'boafi to ooean trade»-(i837). Thus the conservative economists 
could not anticipate the changes in transportation or industry or 
the slackening rate of population, vjhich have resulted in a general 
rise of the conditions making for popular welfare. Much of the 
economic analysis of the day as regards the supply of Land as 
well as the class antagonism that is enoc^aged by the orthodox 
economic theory of rent, profit and wages appears absurd in the 
light ,of modern economic history, though it still persists and 
shapes economic reasoning.'’ *The English farmers had recourse 
to inferior lands on account of the food supply being cut off during 
the Napoleonic wars (1796-1815) and diminishing returns, in the 
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historian sense,' actually prevailed. # There was a growing cq n- 
victign that misery woul$ incrcVie fcecause^f lack of food and 
the multistation* of the population wl ic]i was encouraged by 
Pitt’s social policy, -r .necessity* of 3 ericfds of sucf'essivf* wars 
and campaigns. *We £ lfth oj the cities yas no doubt increasing, 
but the capftalist emplby&rs precLominatecl* while poverty was 
increasifig among the peasantry. These | relent exceptional 
fo^ts and conditions ?.n rvWch tUi f E^lish classical ecSnomistsi 
based their economic reasoning, which became permeated bj* the 
concept of ‘class strife, * # 

*p. 2 ». # jv, e * 

A settled econSmu? organisation in a harmonious setting of a 
secure ethical and religious framework, a natural becoming 
fatally a coaventioftal hierarchy have been India's ordinary 
methods ; these are sweetened by a st’ong communal feeding, a 
living humanity and sympathy, and certain abbesses to a hifman 
equality and closeness under a scheme of communal and spiritual • 
values which* has determined the obligations of groups as well as 
of* individuals in a full and comprehensive order. 

P. 220. Note (49) 

The village community in particular, with its careful and elabor- 
ate demarcation of individual and group rights, has shown a 
wonderrhi capacity of assimilation and adaptation. 

P. 239. Note 1(50) 

• In China the family, the guild and the village gentry ere 
efficient organs of local and social government. Jhey are strictly 
local, but they have been adequate enough for their requirements. 
Guild, family or the village gfiptry have in the East proved *>0 • 
flexible in other matters that it does ngt seem too ®\reh to hope 
they "Will also adapt themselves to national and empire, and 
the elSJ^ntled needs ot in dustry # . me? commerce. 

P. 282. # Nok*( 5*) 

In most social legislation the ethical purpose is fundamental. 

A majority rf sociabDrotectiv* kfwS protect the weak fronb being 
forced into contract# injurious to their ^el^are, and # place*c£>m-, 
petition on a more worthy and more humane plane. 

P. 286. Nolt‘ (52) 

It will not be long before a Universal Minimum Wage Bill 
and a Universal Maximum Hours Bill are adopted by the Parlia- 
ment in Erffeland. It ij*generally assumed now that wages can 
and should be deterimn^i by reference primarily to th*e human 
needs of wage-earners and only .secondarily by the value qf .the 
product f of their work. It is hardly Realised that this implies *a 
complete reversal of the old conception of wages, for the change 

has come graduajly. 

# • 
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P: 179. , - ‘Note ( 53 )- 

The United Stages 'has Seen closecT to As>an r labour by the 
♦following measures : ({> The Chinese Exclusion Law of 1904, which 
re-enected without limitation, modificati<$r or ^condition all the 
previous suspension cf restriction laws' relating tb the Emigration 
of labourers, skilbd or unskilled, from China ; (2) the gentleman’s 
agreement ” of 1907, by which Japan has hound herself to grant 
passports to no labourers, Except such its are “ former residents, 
parents, Wives, or children of residents’* and settled ‘'agri- 
culturists ; ”jind <L (3) the 9 veepipgly restrictive Immigration Act 
of February^, 1917, which has unconditionally forbidden the 
immigration of labourers from Asia (minus Uhina and Japan) by 
latitude and longitude. 

The Hrastic and discriminative nature r of thh apparently 
satisfdlhtory settlement is evident when we consider the infinitesi- 
mally small portion 'of the Asian immigration. The percentages 
’ of Asian immigration (including 100,000 Levantines of Turkey 
in Asia, Syrians, Armenians, Arabs and Turks) on the basis of 
the total are gpen below : 





All 


v Total 

China, 

Asia, 


All Races 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1861-70 

. 2,377,279 

27 

2-8 ♦ 

1871-80 

. 2,812,191 

4'4 

5*4 

1881-90 

. 5,2*6,613 

1*2 

i*3 

1891-1900 

. 3,687,564 

°*4 

v i-9 

1901-1910 

• 8,795,386 

— 

27 


The number of Hindu labourers was never very large : 



1906 W 


271 




. 1072 


1908 . ^ . c . 


■ I 7 I 9 

W 

1,909 , ■ 

1910 .... 


* 33 ^ _ 

. 1782 r 


, 1911-16 . . t 0 , 

• " 

. 1372 


The number of Chinese *and the Japanese in t,he United States 
was ljffeer, but it never rose as high as 5 per-cent, of the total 

.1 1 t n • » 

lmiptgratiOn. . t 

4 * < Chinese Japanese 

1910 73.531 7 2 > I 57 

1913 r 6o, 000(1916 ) 95> 000 

e On the othetf hand, the volume of “ the new immigration ” 
(i.e., that from Southern and Eastern Europe) amounted to over 
8,500,000 from 1881-1910. 0 From 19^-1910, the 'new immi- 
gration Was measured at 65.9 per cent, ot the total arrivals, it 
waa^bout 75 per cent, in 1914, How the economic apd social 
feature of f the Slavs or Latins is more peculiarly suited to the 
conditions of American agriculture and industry is awaiting 
answer from the legislators of America. 
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• The ife sing of Canada to th&tebouters of*Asia has been, effected 

(1) by the Chines^ Exclusion Law of 190^-1908, which demands 
of every intifiigrant of Chinese;! ac£ a landing tax of $500*1 J 2 ) by» 
the informal Japan anadian agi cement (1907) •which Jimits 
Japanese iiljmigihnts ip Canada#!'* 4oef potions a year; and (3) 
by the tending t ax 0 f $200*011 every Hindu Emigrant* as weH afc 
by the regulation -dQio v , “ confinu'qu journey ” from India 
(if prohibitive ruling b< c*:ifee tlieV h*no dived steamship route? 
between Jndi> and Canada). * * •► • 

FAm July, 1900 „to March, 1909, Canada admitted altogether 
1,244,597 immigrants of all nationalities. The ofiental element 
in\he immigration tfelween 1901 and T909 is represented by the 
following * figures : Chinese, 3*8901 Hindu, 5* x ®5 » Japanese, 
1^,420. Tim number o£ Asians during this period was thus only 
21,495, i.e., about fifty-eighth or less than 2 per cent, of the total 
arrivals. (Vide Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s aiticlfc on Americaniza- 
tion from the view- point of Young Asia in the Asian Review ,* 
April, 1920.] 

•Of late some labour protagonists in America are suggesting 
that the Asians living in America should be deprived of the 
rights which they are enjoying upder the constitution of the 
country. The proposed anti- Japanese legislation in California 
ftas em^iasised the necessity of a smooth an<J satisfactory 
settlement. The Japanese farmers, who ha^e no superior^n 
f the artof intensive cult ; va*ton, have in California converted the 

* marshy lands of the Sacramento river valley into fertile fields 
where California’s famous potatoes and asparagus grow, and they 
have turned the deserts of Fiesno and Livington into rich vine- | 
yards. But the economic argument is thrown to the windzfin 
the revival of the colour prejudice, and the American President 
also' has Expressed views which are by no f&e^ns free from biaf. 
The question of oriental/immigia^ion has now assumed a political 
appearance, and arguments are being advanced even af a com- 
bined action of ihe American ;md Canadian Governments against 
oriental labpur. • Meanwhile# the yjolicy of whitemr«nisjn in 
Australia's also mar* vigorously advocated than eter. • , 
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Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
120 • • 

Absolutism, mjm error^of Western 
Sconomics, 208 * 

Acclimatisation, requires investi- 
gation, 143 ; partly depends on 
water, 1(18 ; a possibility of 
science, 172* 

A char as, institutions, 92 
Adams, 205 

Adaptation to environment, 109, 
110, 200 

Administrative efficiency in India, 
to oltom, 268 

Esthetic ^Ltisf action, a factor m 
values, 65, 66 

Africa, benefited by Indian lnvyn- 
* gration, 139, 14 0 - 1 I people of, 
not excluded from USA, 148 , 
has* only two areas suitable lor 
whites, 177 ; suggested develop- 
ment policy for, 177-8; anti* 
colour campaign in south, 178 
Atfricc^CenWal, 175, 178, 182 , East, 
1 39,^41, *143, 144, 146. ' r A 150 , 
*177, r/8, 182; So’ith, k/j, 111, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 14^*177, 178* 
182 ; South-West, 154, 175 
.Agricultural and * trading classes 
under Indjfta comftijgialism, 2 1 *\ 
— capital, misuse <*f,#leadfr to 
reaction, 126 ; — credit, little 
developed collectively m India, 
73 I — organisation, transit) »>. 
phenomena of, 122-3 
Agriculture, communal, meets 
Indian conditions, 271 
Agriculturist, Indian aSy ^rfi 
Agriculturists’ Rcliti Act, I^etcaii, 
273 

Alaska, *82 

Alcohol, sale of, a crime against 
child •races, 136 ; should be 
regulated internationally, 157 


Alcoholic excess, a temptation to 
whites m tropics, 166 ; craving 
for, caused by enervation, 168 ; 
Englisn most prone to 169 ; 
sexual immorality ac< irtlp^mes, 
169 

Algiers, 169 

Alienation of land, 249 
America as sub-region of Wcstcri 
economic order, 98, 99, 100-3 ; 
slavery days ‘in, 114, 209; 

Anglo-Saxon stock m, 168 ; 
ihould be open to Asiatic labour, 
182 ; revolutionary economics 
of, 207 ; modifies property 
law, 245-6^ regulates prices, 
285 ; — , South, 159 
American business men, 223 ; — 
Congress, 210 
Anaemia, tropical, 1^9-70 
Anglo- Japanese Alliance, 146 
Anglo-Saxons, go 168 • 

Animal world, mutual aid in, 214, 

2I * 5 * •->* 

AntfcSlaveiy society, ^20 
•Apprentice system, 130 
A^bia, 148 • 

Arams, 252 

Arrest in economic evolution, 109 ; 
* phenomena of, rife tfl-dgy, 132 
Arthasaslra .248, 270 fnote) * # t 
Arts and cnlfts, 131 * 

Aryans, 181, 247 

Asia and white colonisation, 177, 
178-80 ; natif^s of, more stable 
than European, 216; — , Nor- 
thern, 148 
AsYama dharma, 217 
Asramas, 239 * 

Assisted emigration as substitute 
ftr indentured labour, 112 *5 * 
Aswtn, grain, 291 (not?) * 
Athri, day labourer, 293 
Australasia, 105, 147 
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Australia. 1015, 139, " White Aus- 
tralia, policy of, 144-5 ; l"nd 
policy in, 163-4 I in icritance 
taxation in, 246 ; — , Central, 
143, 182; - , Northern, 182 
Australian aborigines,, nc ; — 

, mine-field.', 105 
Austrian school, 2j>, T95 

Baden-Powele, 256 
Bagyhot, 195 
tiayn, 80 
Bakunin, 245 „ 

Balance between production and 
consumption, 128, 129 
Ball, John, 259 
Baluchis+an, 172 
Bantu races, 177, 182 
Basutoiand, example of judicious 
protection, 175 
Bebel, 279 

Bees, co-operating, 40, 41 
Belgian Congo, 111, 121, 154, 159 
Bengal, proteid consumption in, 
79-80, 84 ; mill-labour in, 85 ; 
sickness and mortality of Euro- 
pean and Indian troops in com- 
pared, 170-3 ; cultivating tenants 
of, 272 

Benthamism, 66 

Bequest, limitation of, 246 ; of 
land, unknown in India, 262 
Bernhardi, 214 
Betel, 80 

Bhaiachara villages, 253, 254-5, 
- 5 8 

Bhan, sheaf of, T 2 or 14 seers, 291 
Bihar, 272 

Bismarck, 2q6, 210, 2T2 
Biswadeva and Biswanip, 239 
Black m?n a product of tropics, 
164-5 ; his colour protective, 
165 ; Jess inconvenienced in high 
latitude^ than white man in 
low, 166 ; comparative mortality 
of, 169-73 

Blacksmith, 291 (note), 292 
Blanc, Louis, 130 

Blood components, European and 
Bengali compared, 82 ; racial 
differences in, 166 
Bluntschli, Prof , on inheritance 
taxes, 2^8-9 
“ Bolters,” 114 
Bcrnbo, 143, 148 
Brahmans, 2^0 

Brahmottar, endowments, 72, 280 
Blrandy, aid to exploitation, 155 


Breach of contract tinted as 
criminal, 160, 161 
Bright, John, -03 

British colonies, settlement a 
feature of, 155; indentured 
labour contracts in 160 ; pro- 
tection of native labour in, 161 ; 
— East Africa, 155 ; — Gambia, 
154; — , Guiana, 112, 113, 114, 
1^1, 143, 161 

British Empire, 117, 118, 142, 

148 ; 

and coloured races, } '6-7 ; 

in India, 203 

British in India : Misunderstand 
and contuse land rights, 257-60, 
263-4 I apply Western laws to 
Easti r n conditions, 262-3 ; ''n- 
courage partition of communal 
lands, 264 ; supersede village 
communal rights and alienate 
common lands, *264-5 ; turn 
village functionaries into gov- 
ernment officials, 265 ; disturb 
relations between village pro- 
prietors and servants, 266 ; 
misunderstand village service 
tenure, 266-7 ’> in superseding 
village home-rule replace it by 
confusion and mismanagement, 
267, thus creating demand for 
restoration of local government, 
267-8 ; recent remedial legis- 
lation and dawn of better under- 
standing, 268-70, 272-4; bold 
reparative policy necessary, 272, 
274 ; decentralisation the best 
remedy, 274-6 

Bryce, Lord, on men of business, 
223 ' ^ 

Bulow, Pri ce, 21 1 
Bundelkhand, 272 
Burma, 179, 273 
Bustis, 85, 127 „ 

By-occupations, 6, 7 

Cairnes, Prof,, 195 
Camus, 244 

Canada, 105, 139, 144, 146, 147, 
182 

Cannibalism, 53 

Cape Colony, 139 

Capital, 1 i s mobile fund in America, 

IGI 

Capitalistic structures, incipient, 
in nature, 40 
Carey, 102, 210 
Carlyle, 195, 213 
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Carpenter, village, 291 (note), 292 1 ^ 
Casa/li Napoli, 134 # • 

Cash nexus, 394 • , 

Caste, Western misjudgmcnt «t, • 
190 ; ethics ot, tn;, , of free 
movemen* # in, dt-gcneiat vo* -uj, 
220 * * 

Cattle, Reverence for ,^55 
Can very, 267 ’»* • ** • 

C^lls, 'co-operative and *on-co- 
opfcratiye, 3>4° '■ dissimilar, m 
urtkm or federation, 40 
Cenflftil Provinces, 2 7S * 

Canalisation %rre§ted % r 32 
Ceylon, 113, 114. ”5, *43* *79 
Chailley, M. J., yl<»»twMfraf*w 
Problems ot Britts^ India, 265, 

•273 * 

Change, arbitrary social, dangerous, 
115-6; from competition to co- 
operation in the West, 132-3 ; 
illustration^ of, I34“5 
Changes, evolutionary, 122, 133-4 
Charity, included in dharma m 
India, 280 

Chauvinism, a bar to international 
justice, 183 
Chawl*k 85 

Chelmsford, Lord, 112 

ChCnab Colony, 246 c 

Child labour and League of Nations, 


120 ... , 
Children, European, mortality ol 

in India, 172 

China, 86, 87, 117, n8, 119, 2 ^>. 296 
Chinese labour in U.S.A., 139* M* » 
in South Africa, 140, 177-8 • m 
• A^traha, etc., 182 
Chitltsfidon, 84 # 

*Chota i%gpur, 179 • , • • 

Chuhra ^ field labourei *nd scavqji* 
ger, 293 

City, as instrument of exploitation^ 
123-4 i* * * «• 0 t 

Civil offences as crimes* 160^1 
Civilisation, study of, not S1 _ m pl e j 
185 ; reconstruction of, should 
be guided by cfiinparrtivr w d 
regional study, 186; existing 
study of, too narrow, 186-7; 
Indian, f recognised elemental 
human instincts. 

Clark, Prof., 49. 73* 196 * , 
Class-conflict in the West, 2 xi, 
215J6, 219, 294 ; background 
of Western economics, 2 1 1-3 ; 
strengthened by Darwinism, 213- 
4 ; o^rrated by Western socio- 


logists,, 215 ; accentuated. §ign 
* class degeneration, 219, 221 , 
has d#troyed social peace, 253 ; 

- — ^lieory, origin of, 215-6 , 
Classes, balance of, » ugn of social 
health, 220-1 ; — , IndiaA based 
on resemblances ofid Western 
on interest §, *16-8 
Chiv^te and physiological charac- 
t*s, 164, 165, i6p-9 * 9 

Cobden, /03 9 m 

Cochin China, 169 , w 

Cofifte plantations^ 158 
CuM. econonuc effects of, 156, 176 
Collocation, important to produc- 
tion, 4,5; imperfect, a cause of 
waste, 5 - 

Colonuu policy, one-sided, 144 '* 
murderous, 175-6 ; must be con- 
trolled international! v, 177 
Colonies, tropical, based on ex- 
ploitation, hi, 1 54“5» , *59* 
should respect native rights, 
159 ; should protect natives 
from unethical competition or , 
exploitation, 174-5 
Colour bar, 144. J 4 6 ; retards 

colonial development and creates 
ill-feeling, indefe nsible 

in view of war services ol-^di- 
oured race!, 147; — prejudice 
in South Africa, 178 
Colour scheme, human, as index of 
regional adaptability, 164 , 
zones, climatic, 167 
Commercial e> ploitation of « lef* 
advanced race.^111-2 
Common fund for common social 
*nd?., 2 * S'-? # * 

Common lanas, 247-8, 256-7, 204, 
9 278, 279-80 • 

Common weal, Turgot s recogni- 
tion of its* paramount ^interests, 

* 245 * # 

Communal-group, Iftdian, *ased on 
likenesses, 216; •ethical ide&ls 
of, 216-8 ; — land system, 

Indian, advantages of, 270-1 
Communalism : ideal of, 9. V 9 ; 
social organisation of, 43 ; home 
of _ the East, 43"4 ; avT)ldi 
polymoiphic defects, 44 I op 
posed to socialism, 44 I ai 
ethical co-operation, 45 ; fa 
• voured by access to ferlnlfe Jand 

• 86, and by gre^t and vanec 
natural resources, 86-7 ; cast 
its shadow before in the West 
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*06-7 ; f an ancient fasti tuftoq 
in the East, 107; ^ransitioi# to 
in the West, 132-3, 235-6; not 
rudinre/itary or undeveloped, * 
133 ; sums up modern economic 
tendencies, 135 ; ,io*» outgrown, « 
ri#7; educational method of in 
reconstruction, 225-6 ; com- 
pared *vith competitive nidus*-) 
tridism, 226-7, 297-8 ; new 

mpnistic form of for the W est, 
235-6, 237-8, 238-9; Eastern 
pluralistic, key -note of, 238 ; 
must become self-conscious and 
voluntary, 239 ; spiritual out- 
look of, 239-40 ; not tribal, 256 ; 
develops personality, 281 
mimupalism, Indian : character- 
istics * of, 138 ; pathology of 
mistaken by Indologists as nor- 
mal, 190, 1 91 ; its real construc- 
tive principle, 191, and true 
route of reconstruction and 
progress, 192, 234 ; emphasises 
ethical forces as principal and 
economic as obstacles, 288-9 ( 

Communalism, national and inter- 
national, 241, 241-2 

Cqjpparative economics, business 
o^, 98, 202 ; the >ry of, 138 ; 
key to inter-racial and inter- 
regional economic conflict, 144 ; 
tends towards world federation, 
150 

Compartmental segmentation, 6, 7 

Competition, economic, unchecked 
a degrading factor, 12 ; social 
checks to, 12 ; a social 
custom, 7<k-i ; favoured 1 by 
non-access to land, 86, or poverty 
of natural resources, 87 ; un- 
ethical, evils of, 87, 1 15, 233-4; 
should Hrc regulated* scientifl call y, 
110-ir; test of, not accepted 
.when 'favours coloured ’abour, 
139, 141-2, 144 ; to be abolished 
by international communalism, 
240-1 ; tendency to its regu- 
lation in the West, 284 ; its 
development to reaction point 
in Europe, 284-5 ; restraints 
of, 285, 286 ; still raging merci- 
lessly in tfre West, 294 ; does not 
appeal to the East, 297 

Competition, Indian ethical, 222, , 
223, £94-5 c 

Competitive industrialism v . com- 
munalism, 226-7, 297-8 


» Conflict of economic types .*• cause ? 
i36» resuming economic* di,v 
turbancc through • fi) clashing 
'standards of consumjftion and 
produc^ftn, sg in Inaia, 137-8- 
thfougfc (2) superi^cfficiency c' 
imported labour, as ir^ U.S.A 
and South jUyca, 138-9 ; intcr- 
lfyed* wit fi by interests a^I 
prejudices, 140, 141-2, 144^ 
Congestion* in citiBe its rear 
tions, 127 ( £ 

Consciousness, threshold of, 20 
Conservation factors in productize 
efficiency,, 8 

Conservation of native races an 
international duty, 176-7 
Consumer economics, a reaction 
from capitalism and protection, 
210-11 

Consumption, progress in, 5-6 ; 
productive and unproductive, 

6 ; complementary to produfc- 
tion, 10, 55 ; waste recoupment 
its vital meaning, 11 ; three 
stages of, ending in co-operative 
consumption, 52-5 , three unit 
principles of, 55-6 ; hi£a stan- 
dard of in America, 10 r ; cvolu- 
v , tion of from unmediated to 
mediated, 127-8 ; mediated, 
difficulties of, 128-9 
Continental economics, 86, 99,^102 
Contract, basis of Western social 
organisation, 233 ; modification 
of for social advance, 235-6, 282, 
285-6 ; a mechanical relationship 
moved by competition, >-283 ; 
vitiates natural relationship, 284 ; 

, react 10*1 from towards ethical 
relationsaip, 284 ; inadequate 
for conduct of hfe, 289 
Contract, freedom of under Indian 
* village system, 266/293 
Contracts Wich native labourers, 
160, 161 

Conventions, economic, 7 
Coulis, labourers, 82, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 141, 146, 158, 161 
Co-operation, a fundamental basis 
of evolution, 39 ; 1 begins in 

cell specialisation, 39 ; advances 
to specialisation of organs, 39, 

0 40 ; further advances to ^species 
and genera, 40 ; equally impor- 
tant with competition, ( 40-1 ; 
five stages of in evolution, 41-3 ; 
ethical, exhibited in ccmmunal 
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ism, J4-5 ; as a P al>1 t(i « v , 
mujialism in the West 0^ 1 > 
134; of ^es«na ref. ns, 1 
20; a% a simphficals n ph- 1 - 
inenon teactmg* at? «*st t 
elaborated*, con sftrn jp * nj , 
nndei valuccr by \W ste ■ 9 »no- 

[-4>istsf, 215 # 

> operative colon \f< jn # 2V) ; 

— industrial erect, a %ormal 
fepfure.in, I^lia, 731; — pro- 
ductivity defined, o , completes 
rn£%mal and specific produc 
kvity, 49 ; involves operative 
distribution, 49-51 , share of, 
as first* charge on* industry, 
51-2 ; as a new dimension ol 
Efficiency, 56 ; work of i#i actual 
life, 5O-7 

L'orporal punishment, 155 
Corporations, accumulated pro- 
perty of, 27^ 

Cosmopolitanism, limits to, 168 
Court of Wards Acts, 273 
Credit, co-operative, 11S 
Culture, Indian, harmonised with 
labour, 221-3 

[ipltura% ethnic, must be studied 
dynamically and broadly, 186-7 
Curiosity, adventure and enter- 
prise, <i*s non-hcdonistic notwes 
for conduct, 60 

Currency, international regulation 
of, 1 18 

Curves, economic, distinctions of, 
30 ; neglect of by classical 
economics, 30-1 ; marginal limi- 
• tatl^ns t)f, 31-2 ; union of in 
the taping of progress, y t 4 vary 
*<^ub- regionally 98 s American ^ 
variations in, 100, ioJ,*io2, 1034 
dynamic phenomena of, 104-6 
Curzon, Lord, on # colonial ingrati- ^ 
tude to IiHians, f^T2 * * 

Custom, generic nam* <tfor group 
of social forces, 70 -j , Indian, 
not fixed and immutable, 
294 * 

Customs, social, particular or 
regional, 70 ; governing factors, 
fluent or^volving, 71 ; tend to 
a common centre, 71 ; bfertia of, 
danger of disturbing, 1 10 v mean- 
ing of, missed by Western j 
economics, 188 ; best allowed 
to develop naturally under 
general supervision of state, 
274-6 


> iys-eu of e^oloithtivc 

advances 
Dal, 80, I4 
•Damaral <*id, . l 
D arwin, on struggle not, most 
0 nnpfcr 4+ *0 human develop- 
ment, 2 3 9 • • # 

D«i j* 1 p*ri?icious influence of 
,• Lfc 4 V tern ecoiomic#, 213-4^ 
reactions against, *.14 * 

Das Kapilal, 207 * 

Death duties, ^46 c 

' JJebMtar, endowments, ;2, 279, 280 
Debt, sale of lands for, 272 
Debts, foreign, 118-9 
Deccan, 2S3, 273 

Decentralisation, transition to, 132, 
235 # 

Degeneration . economic, 5^ 56, 
124-5, 132 ; as condition of new 
advance, 125-7 ’> often snnplifi-# 
cation, 127, 129, 132-3 ; of 

Western social classes, 219, 220- 
1 ; of Indian communal groups, 
219-20, 221 

Deity as juridical personality, 
280-1 

Demand, stimulated by prelimin- 
ary excitation, 2t ; bluntedj^fc* 
inertia, 22 ^steadied by adapta- 
tion, 22 ; unequally affected 
by increments of satisfaction, 
22-4 ; prolonged by variety, 
24 ; enhanced by* sympathy of 
numbers, 24-5 : influenced by^ 
marginal ufjtfity, 26 ; recijfro- 
c^l\y dependent «n supply, 26-7 ; 
artificial, fostered plantatic^ 
system, 156* * 

• Demand and supply, factors in, 4 ; 

*1 rule-of-thumb principle in 
regard to labour, 13 ; equation 
# of, directly* determin** price, 
26 ; reciprocally interdependent 
26-7 0 limited nrai^ina] 

utilities, 32 ; inferior to pro- 
ductivity as a wage determinant 
in America, 100 ; maladjust- 
ment of in mediated consumptisn 
the cause ftf economic evils, 
128-9, and to be remedied by 
simplification, 129 
Demogenic cune, 34 * 

Depopulation due to exploitation, 

. *75 * 

Dernburg, Herr, 175 « 

Dkarma, ethics, 191, 192, 219, 220, 
222, 223 ; includes charity, 280 
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D\awiagolas, collective ^rain-stares, 

73 * § • 

Dharmshala, hostel foifyllrims, 249 
xDharma Sutras, 91 \ • 

Dhcnhi, pointing machine, 291 
(note) u <r t 

Dh(p, plot of land, S54 
fjheribandi, equitkbje distribution 
of land by dfyeris, 252 ( <r \ 

' I)icl]otorfiy of pian, 190 
Dietaries', Iiy.han : Bengal, 79, 80 ; , 
r ATcViiras, 80; Deccan, 80 
Differentiating typA of ecor omic t 
arrangement, 75, 76 ; con- 

trasted with integrating type, 
75-O 

Diminishing returns, law of, 4-5 
Diseases! tropical, 143, 167, 168, 
160, "1^9-73 

Displacement of indigenous cus- 
toms by exotic, dangerous, 116 
Displacements, economic, as tran- 
sitions, no 

Distribution as test of economic 
situation, 11 ; must maintain 
balance of production and con- 
sumption, n-12; co-operati/e 
interest in — the share of the 
group, 49-52 1 labour’s first 
“*Vaim on recognised 111 India, 72 ; 
unjust, leads to Reaction and a f 
new conception of socialistic 
justice, 126-7 1 not contem- 
plated by Ad; 1 m Smith, 203 ; 
in progressive society, 209 ; 
modern theories of, 218 ; of 
surplus vali}£ — Indian and 
Western schemes, 218-9 " u 

IGittmann, Deputy^ on German 
plantation~system, 155 
Domestic, , service under Indian 1 
communalism, 223 
Dravidi^is, 253 „ 

Drugs, noi.ious, 115 *• 

Drummond, 'Brof., Ascent of Man, 
21*4 ' 1 

Dumping, 7, 102 

Dutch East Indies, comparative 
t mortality of whites and natives 
in, 169 

Dynamics, relation of to eco- 
nomics, 6, 185 


E^s'#e-7 N and Western society, 
require opposite methods Gf 
reconstruction, 46-7 ; will retain 
regional differences, 47 


Eastern economic life ^presses 
natural communal instiflets, yf t 
189 ; exajtopj^s from Indian 
# institutions, 7 i-f? formative 
factor^of, yg ; integiitive type 
o^ economic organisation pre- 
sumes* solidarity #®of, 75 ; its 
efficiency test, degree ofiarmony 
assured # with* nature and man, 

;, f * slutfy of propose^ as »id 
to Western reconstruction# 186 ; 
vrioncously judged* bp Western 
standards, 187; cannot & dc- # # 
velopcd on individualistic lines, 
189; evds in caused by Eco- 
nomic substitution, 232 ; plural- 1 
istic communalism of, 238, 239 ; 
must advance frtirn the instinc- 
tive to the self-conscious volun- 
tary stage, 239 ; spiritual out- 
look of, 239 -40 ; unarrested 
development of the true way of 
advance, 241 

Eastern society, pluralistic, 40 ; 
to be reconstructed by making 
group more representative of 
individual and state, 46-7 

Economic organisations, Western 
and Eastern compared, 74-5, 
75-6 ; — type or ’stage, how 
determined, 104 

Economics : principles oX require 
revision in the light of evolution, 
1-2, 38 ; study of, muit be 
founded on the new instinct 
psychology, 59, on physical 
conditions of regional geography 
and physiography, 78-9, and on 
the historical tradition, ^8, all 
which should be studVd ‘dynam- 
ically a s '-well as statically, 90, 
185-6 ;* need for comparative 
and regional study of, 186 ; not « 
a closed system Jaut a stream 
of tendei^ies, 201 ; “larger work 
of, 202 of English origin, 206 

Economics, American socialistic, 

. 20 7 

Economics, German historical, in- 
augurated by Roscher, 204 ; 
recognises relativity, 204 ; begins 
with society rath el* than the 
individual, 204-5 ; repudiates self- 
inteibst doctrine and recognises 
industry as product o£ custom 
and law as well as of nature, 205 ; 
though national, broader than 
English cosmopolitan school. 
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* • 

205-firf ’extended ; - pe ? *1 the* 
scieiie, 205 ; produc of (J >,nun» 
nationalism, 205-^j ; -Bismarck's 
part in, aq6, A 2 ; defect r f, 2 
Economics, Indian, histoi^ bt, 
91-5 ; b.n indent • 1 uhrfit school, 
188 ; clJ^ stifie *ilieft to, t 
213; class *co-opeicr on o f ’ °ou- 
trasted with class- 

conflict, 216-8, dVftibuo ^’sur- 
'plus talue by gron 5 >- eu-opf ration , 

2 8-9 ;• to-yperai ivd# basis of, 
2^-3; subordinate Li ethics, 282 
ccmbmics, national and regional, 1 
^rror of, 22<j*; p 4 ace *>f in univer- 
sal economics, 229-30 
Economics, neo-classical, error of, 
229 * • 

Economics, classical and orthodox, 
requires reconstruction, 1-2 ; 
does not recognise physiological 
justice as foundation of wage 
theories, 10 ; neglects socio- 
logical element, 13-14; empha- 
sises rationalistic and competi- 
tive side, 16 ; ignores racial 
ground-patterns and distorts the 
individual, 17 ; neglects eco- 
nomy curves, 30-1 ; based on 
inadequifrte psychology, 59-62 ; 
regards labourer as social nmt, 
64 ; ignores art as r .rmajly 
affecting price, 65-6 ; seeks to 
standardise human satisfactions 
quantitatively, 66-7 ; trans- 
formation of, by changes in 
economic practice, 74 ; Ameri- 
can sub-regional modifications 
of,'S iocz-i, 102-3, 207; its 

derivation from the uy 1 acter- 
*stic conditions of OgeatjBritain t 
103 ; ^ its test of cBmpetitioh 
not accepted # in the cafys of 
imported labour 139 ; judges 
Eastern institution* by Western' 
standards, 187 ; thfcorieiif of, 
require recasting in the light of 
extended genetic find compara- 
tive study, 187-8 ; misses mean- 
ing of customs and extra-eco- 
nomic standards, r88 ; represses 
natural jpstincts, 193-4 ; has 
fallen behind other sciences, 193 ; 
must advance from an ec«snomics 
of norms to one of life-values, 
196-7$ now in second stage of 
development, 198 ; should ap- 
proach the third by way of a 


’ • .. 

regional survey, 198 ; u finally 
, i partially admits* ;<iat if ty, 
$oS-9’ *alue theory of, 201 2; 

9 o^pjlsld by Germai^ historical 

jjj» 204-6 ; 9 opp^eJ on 
nanattai grounds, 205^6 ; modified 
► bymetf *pi>.Uems, £06-7; main 

error- ,j;sblqjtism, 207-8 ; *st!c- 
ccj j V- k developments in, 209- 
minated By idets of clas*- 
conflict, 211-13* jt ossed by 
Darwinism, 213-4 ? rent^UlpQOy 
218 * ” * 

Economics, u reversal, a science of 
universal values diversely ex- 
pressed, 228 ; a synthesis of 
diverse economic facts and norms, 
229-^0; historical mtethod of, 
23.' -1 • 

Economic' , Western, nistoly of, 
202-8 ; Smithian-Ricardn»\.. sub- 
jective school, 203-4 * .Ger* 
man historical school, 204-6 ; 
modern German and American, 
206-7 ; main error of, 207-8 ; 
class-conflict its background, 211- 
; Obsessed by Darwinism, 
213-4 ; interest-groups of, 216-^ ; 
belief of in war, 217 ; changing 
views of as to interest, rent«kdT? 
, wages, 218^ distributes surplus 
value by extra-economic insti- 
tutions or political action, 219 ; 
individualistic basis of, develop- 
ing class-conflict lind mechanical 
and exploitative efficiency, 233-4 
Economists, classical, 2, 10, 66, 
195-6, 198-9* 2(?^, .04, 205, 210 
Education, iqodern public, nom- 
# pSying, parasitical* and unprac- 

4 ical, 1 30-1 ; its simplification 
»Y educational farms and 
colonies, 13 1 

JEfficiency, productive, tested, 
8 ; human value* test®* insuffi- 
cient* 9$ dynamic* and Otatii, 
of the individual, 55-6 ; Western 
ideal of, derived from Rome, 
88-90 ; Indian ideal of, 90, 223-^; 
American, e^%dally emphasises 
physical determinant, 100 ; in- 
crease in, counteracted, 132; 
quantitative, not necessarily de- 
sirable, 142 , mechanical, draw- 
backs of, 233 • • 

272 

Ely, Prof , on inheriteftice taxation, 
246 
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Emigration, exploitation of, 112, 
f 21, 123 ; voluntary, 'a subfecj; 
for international co-operation, 
119-20 

fei cumbered Estates Acts, 273 
Endowments, 72, 249, 277, 281 
Energetics, science Co supply ( 
< rrfeasure “of vajjie? 4, and of 
labour, reward and utiHy, to 
♦Energies, _ equivalent, a factor irio 
ecbnoroic vafues, 6 
Fn<^i; r , convertibility of, 3-4 ; 
— , natural store of, in produc- 
tion, 3, 4 ; conservation oi*. 8- 
9 ; emphasised especially in 
America, 100 ; — , production 

and transformation of, 3, 5 . 6 '• 
— , recoupment of, based on 
energetics, 10-11 
Engineering, English, 274 
England, and indentured labour, 

- 1 1 2-3, 1 14 ; — , economics of, 

as developed by Smith, 203-4 
English intemperance in India, 
169 ; probable cause of heavy 
mortality from hepatitis, 169 
Enlightened self-interest, 60 ; not 
1 the motive of humanity in tne 
mass, 62 

S3»trepreneu replace in production, 
49 ; emphasised i_. America, 101 t 
Equivalence, an economic conven- 
tion, ' 7 ; applies to human 
labour, 9 ; governs production 
and distribution n ; in higher 


jnoral plane, 12 
Espinas, 190 ; 

Estates, legislation for, 273 <. < 

Ethical competition, 71, 87, 116- 
20, 294—5 \ — co-opercLion, 

transition to, 132; — custom,' 
how td be realised, 13 ; — test 
of desirable community, 1 42 
Ethics, #CY? ve econoinics, 282, 286*' 
trendies or. economics, 290 
Eugenics of .race, an a^errative to 
war, 182 

Eurasian settlement, 179 
Europe, Eastern, a centre of strife, 
* emphasises tj*; ( sociology of 
strife, 215-6 

European economic psychology, 
99 ; economical reaction against 
Roman individualism, 199 I pro- 
test# against private property, 
245,; modern competitive devel- 
opment, 684-5, and regulation, 
285-6 


European, the, ; n trop^al Asia 
— always master or manager, 
never labourer, 179 . 

Evolution, economic, art of socio- 
logical evolution, 2 ; , co-opera- 
tion aid cdmpetiti’dn equally 
important in, 40-1 ^ progress and 
arfest in, 1097-10, 132; tran- 
sitional stagcs t in, 133-4' 
Exchange, * international .medium 
ol, ix8 ; transitional phenomena 
of, 125 ; -balancc„of,-i28-9 
Exclusion of races from particular 
regions unjustifiable, 173-V 
Experiments m Social sciences, 
difficulties of, 197 ; will be modi- 
fied by t!he scheme of life- values, 
197-8 ; : s the jtext stage of 

economics, 198 ; current, sfibw 
more substitution than adapta- 
tion, 240 ; in devolution in 
India, 268 

Exploitation, limits of, should 
be determined by climate a-d 
population, 143 ; once a criterion 
of progress, 285 ; still character- 
istic of Western industry, 296, 
2 97 

Exploitative theory in th<? tropics, 
terrible consequence- of, hi, 
154-5 ; acquiesced in by League 
of Nations, 12 1 ; gen ral evils, 
of, 156-7 ; proposed inter- 
national regulations, 157-64 i 
protection against required, 174- 
5 ; tragic results of if unchecked, 

' 175-6 


Family, the Indian :ocial unit, 
64; .requirements eft, shcrJd 
* determine minimum wage, 64-5 ; 
Western misjudgment of, 190 ; 

, the Western, too contractual, 
a should bet more ethical, 236 
Federation, economic, of the world, 
a pressing post-war problem, 
149-50 ; will reconcile racial 
v antagonisms, 150 
Female succession opposed to 
tribal feeling, 261 

Feudal system followed by liber- 


alism^ 212 

Fide-f^adan law, 272 
Fiji, 112, 113, 114. I2I > I 4 I > l6 i 
Fire-arms, sale of, 157 ' 

Fluctuations in Indian wages, 291 
(note), 292-3 
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Food <^pstimpti©n, standard of, * 

• not uaifoyn under all conditions, < 
81 » variable factors in* 82 ; 
requires sfurtlfcr investigation, 
82; higher in America 101 # 

Foreigners, lights 01, 

Forests, inarl%gemei?t of, * 
Fortune^, enormous, a danger? 246 
France, 98; of tyie ( ;>hy si serais, 
202, 212; econonAsi < 
property, 244, 245 
“ Fj;ee lab®UF ” mi Ce v loft, 114 
,Free%ade, English, 20*4 
Frenfn colonies 159; — Dahome. , 
364 * % » 

Frenchman^ m Indo-Clyna, lives 
as a Frenchman, 179 
Fiyel as potential energy, 3 ^ 

Gaul, 251 

Geddes and Thomson, on hunger 
and love, 214 
Genetic method, 250 
Geographical conditions, 97, 99 
Geophagy, 143, z( 2. 

George, Henry, 21 1 
German colonies, 154, 159; plan- 
tation system in, 154-5 ; labour 
•contfltets of, 160 ; destruction 
of native*iife in, 175-6 
Germany, Western economic s^b- 
# region,**) 8 * 

Ghet 84 

Gifts# 262 ; to a deity, in substance 
gifts to the community, 280 
Gold and silver, international regu- 
lation of, 1 18 

Gold industry and Chinese labour, 

* 140^ * 

Cjpods,* production and aimp- 

^ion, 6‘" • % • 

Gotra, a, tribal aggregatfbrp based 
on religious kin^np, 91, 248, 283 
^Graeco - Korean o - gothic cultiye ■ 
series, 45*6? influAce of wan - 1 
ing in the West, 199 * * 

Grazing grounds, 248. 255 
Great Britain, 118 . % 

Greece, classic, slavery in, 209 
Grog-shops, 268 

Group-communalism distinguished 
from tribcj communalism, 256 
Group formation, ’’on-hedonistic, 
61 * 

Guilds, mediaeval, 130, 131, 134 
Gumploiliez, 216 

Guzara, appanage for younger 
► scion d)f family, 250 


Hal, plough, 292. 
tffilbah, liner of the soil, 251 
Half caste, problem of, 157 
t Hamihoif k «2io 0 , 

J Inii y, 101, 204 ^ * 

Happiness production, tett of 
f ecoifomftA'ffieiency, 442 
Harris, J. if , 4 on tragic results 
of W- Am 1 ’ exploitative policy, 

••1 ■ 

I ’an s, la. g* blocks, 25a 
Health, unproved, of 1 oldi^P i# 
Iq^ia, 171-3* * 

* Hedonism as motive for hhman 
conduct, 1, 59-60; disproved 
by modern psychology, 60-2 
Hellenes, failure of to harmonise 
interc c ts of culture and labour- 
22.. * 

Hepatitis among English * and 
Indian soldiers, 1O9, 170, r, 1 
Herd instinct, 68, 214, 215 
Heredity, 166 
Ilereros, 175 

Hildebrand on Smjfhian economics, 
204 

Himalayas, 179, 296 
Hindu labour 111 South Africa, 139 
Historical method yi comparative i , 
economics, 88 9 

• Hokkaido, 146* * 

Iloldich on the mosquito, 172 
Holiyas, 158 

Human energy,* recoupment of, 

9, io-ti; — machine, 9; — 
nature the motive power # of* 
economic etoiq^ion, 57 ; — 

scEifety, evolutionan types of : 
quasi-po! vmqrphic, 42 ; pa# 

# ti^ulate, 42 ; monffetic central- 
nation, 42-3 ; pluralisiyc group- 
ing, or communalism, 43 

Humanism, 76 # 

Mumanity, universal, ®r* Seal's 
vision of. 230 • *» 

Hunger &nd*love, 214 • * * 

Huxley, Prof ,214 
Hypostasis of functions in Western 
economics, 75-6 , 

♦ 

Ideals of Fast and West, 296 ; 
reconstructive, of the Fast, 297- 
8 

Ijaraday, farmer of state revftiqe, 
.2?o, 253 

Illegitimate children, i$7 
“ Illth," 200 
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Immigrants, 112 sex proportions j 
of, 113 1 ; efficiency 0^39 1 r 

Immorality under t fee .indenture 
, system 113, 121 « 

Immunisation, period for whites 
in tropics, 167 

Imperial exploitation,, ihbdern, 180- 
* J 1 ; natural justrce^ the corrective, 

181 - a 4 
'Imperialism, British comftmrcufl; 

264 ‘ ^ ' 

^irftfclsonment for labour offences, 

114 " 

Inath lands, 264, 265, 266, 268 
Increasing returns, law of, 5 
Indentured labour system, worse 
for employers than for employed, 
111 ; ^ condemned by Sanderson 
Confmittee, 111-2 ; Indian, pro- 
hibited in 1917, 1 12 ; " assisted 
emigration” as substitute, 112- 
? ; sexual immorality of, 113 • 
suicides under, H3 - 4 - reinden- 
turing, 1 14; punishments, 114; 
proposed reforms of, 115, 160-2 ; 
abuses of, 115 ; mercantile rings 
and, 123 ; Chinese and gold 
industry, 140 ; Indian, in the 
Colonies, 140-2 

“‘mdia : conditions in favourable 
a to communalisih, 86, 87, 107, 
189, 216; tariff of, 117; con- 
flict of economic types m, 137- 
8 ; co-operatic n of in the war, 
146, 147 ; iuture of as a British 
.Colony connected with suppres- 
sion of mosouito, 172 ; cannot 
be a permanent home for '‘British 
colonist, 179 » European^ resi- 
dents in, ( 1 79; home v. foreign 
labour in, 179; economic gro-< 
gress of, must be communjilistic, 
189 : ” a lost traveller from 

eternft;,” 190-1 ; British Empire* 
in, *203 ; irrigation works in, 4 
tt 2*45-6 - «'* 11 

India, Southern, climate of, 172 
Indian and Chinese culture series, 
46 

Indian Archipellgo, 179 
Indian economic life, from tribal 
groups to village communities, 
91-2 ; t progress through in- 
creasing definition of relations 
between communal groups^ and <• 
decentralised state, 92 ; reac- 
tionary period under Muhamma- 
dans, 92-3 ; modern reactionary 


period under "Westing individ* 

■' ualistic rule, 93-4, 240s a xe- 
coifstructed communalisn. the 
remedy for restfitaKbunrest, 94-5, 
234 u ^ 

Indian labour In British Colonies, 
139, i'40-i ; 182 

Individual, nature of, in relation 
to group-consciousness, 15 1 
rfor^rn \£rger conception of, /6- 
17;* in a progressive* 1 society, 
209 ; as Western economic 
unit, 74 * state super-imposed 
on, 74 ; split into functional 
fragments, 75-6''' ^ 

Individual industry, p?rt of social 
service, 296 ; — property rights, 
ethical, £77 

Individualism, in India, subordin- 
ated to communal interests, 282 
Indo- Aryan laws, 272 
Indo-China, 148, 159, 162, 179 
Industrial democracy, Eastern ideal 
of, 297 ; — education, e&ly 

practical, 130 ; now over-elabor- 
ated, 130-i ; its reform, 131 ; 
return to early forms of in 
Europe, 134 ; — efficiency 

through communalisih; India's 
past, 221 ; — ideal in India 

tempered to the social ideal, 223- 
r 4 ; — progress as wlste rcduc 
tion, 5 ; — revolution, spirit 

of, expressed in Ricardo'c eco- 
nomics, 204 ; cause of economical 
reactions, 212 ; — systems of 

East and West, 297 
Industrialism, a recent product, 
201 ; compared with communal - 
isim 226-7, 297-8 t 

Industry. %$t charge on, the uf&rep 
of the* group or concern, 51-2 
Ing'-am-Scott, 99 

Inheritance tax, Western, 246, 248, 
249 ; Indian, 248, 849 
Insanitary” herding of plantation 
labour, 155, 158. , 

Inspection, industrial, League of 
Nations and, 120 

Instinct, driving power of human 
progress, 192 ; vital in economics, 
193 ; repressed inr applied eco- 
nomics, 193-4 1 recognised in 
Indian economics, 194 
Instincts and impulses, non-hedon- 
istic, influencing conduct, 60, 61, 
63 ; governed by th£ rational 
element, 62; of fear, anxiety, 
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•^>ain, Trevylsion and revolt, leas * 
important than ncymal instincts, 
62-3 * * • 4 

Institutions, charitab 1 ^ and com- 
munal, and common iffnd , 278 ; I 
Hindu religious "and cfe^nfable, p 
not distinguished, 280 * 

Insurances, sociqj, # naint^nance 
rof should be regulatdo 6$> qgJ * 


Inl:egraftve type of economic ar- 
rangement?, 76 ; * compared 
1 wjji differentiating ,tvpe, 73-6 
Intellectual classes, 249 
Interest, depftid^ or* the time 
element pa production^ 7 
Interest-group, Western, based on 
interests anil needs,* 216; com- 
petitive ideals of, 216-7* 
International code, evolutionary, 
proposed, 110-11 ; should up- 
hold rights qf lower against higher 
cultures, 116; — communalism, 

• 241-2 ; — congress, duty of 

towards native races, 176; — 
congresses, Berlin and Brussels, 
good work of, 157 

International co-operation — in ma- 

• teric^S and foodstuffs, 116; 

in transportation, 117; in 
commerce, 117-8; in exchange, 
118; *1 economic deve 1 pntent, 
118-9; in labour distribution 
aikd use, 119-20; in conserving 
native races and exploiting 
tropical regions by native labour, 
176-7 1 

International justice, an ideal for 

• th^League of Nations, 182-3 

Jnvestrqmfts, foreign, 118-y { 

inland, 246, 271 • % 1 * 

Irrigation problem moHifres pro- 
perty law in 4 mer ica, 24^ and 
in Indi^ 245-16 ; failure in* 
Trichinopofy due 'to centrahsa* 
tion, 267 ; — worMV*a triumph 
of English enginceis, 274 

Island economics, 8^, 97 


Jagirdar, assignee of land revenue, 
250, 253* 

Jainas, 83 
Jamaica, 112, 114 

Jamrao Colony, 246 ♦ 

Japan, <146, 147, 148 
Japanese expansion, conflicting 
opinfons of classes and masses 
on, 141 (tyote)»; — labour in 


» fJ.S.A.,^139, 148; extlusioif of 
ifom British Colonies, 146, 1^7, 
1 82 , protest at Peace Conference 

* ap unst "racial discrimination, i^f? 

Jam, to allot, 266 • 

jail, #83 • * / # 

Jatras, pro' e^sicyis, 54 
Jats,*2 )\ fr 23^ 260 

• Jav.\ f}8 • • • 

lunuti. ihgna, 276 (note) . 
jirgah, 275 * « 

Johannesburg Star, I40 • 

Johnston, Sir II. H , on improve- 
ment of African agriculture by 
Indians, 141 

Joint family, 46 ; — ownership, 
71-2 * 

Jowcr, 80 

judge-mad*' law, 268 
Jungles, 124, 248, 205 
Juridical personality, 280 
Justice in production, 9, 10 ' in 
distribution, 11-12, 51-2, 181 
Jute, 291 (note) 


Kaffirs, no 

Hamms, artisans and labourers, 
293 * » 

Kanara, SoutE, 158 * 

Kangames, 114 
Karambus, 267 
Kardias, 253 * 

Karma, social, of East and West, 
236-7 ; West rn, crisis of, ^34 
Kashmir, 179* 

Kavtnlya* 2*8 m 
Kharif, antunjnal haivest, 292, *93 
Kufnapping native labour, 155 
lUondike, 105 

lilies, recognises relativity of eco- 
nomics, 204 

iKochs on acclimatisation^ *i 68 
Komatis, 83 » % 

Korea,' *14^ * 

Kropotkin, Prince, 214, 245 
Kshatra dharma, Hindu inter- 
national code, 222 
“ Kultur,” ca^i’telistic, 157 
Kunbis, 253 

Kura, a pirt of land, 254 
Kurabandi, equitable , distribution 
of land by kura 0, 252 
Kuri meramat , 265 


Labour, European, in Inui», can- 
not compete with native, 179; 
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Labour, forced, required interna, 
tional safeguards, 153-a, 160 
imported, economic disf jrbances 0 
caused by, ^38-9, 140, 140-2 ; 
atrocities and scandals of 159 ; 
abuses of, a i6o ; — > rAilint t nance ( 
of, 4, 10— 1 1, 50* 51, 64-5, 179 , 
in U.S.A., 100 ; — prob- 
lem an£ economics, 206- 7 ; it ' 
surplus or emigrant, .should be 
(rCJpft^olled and used internation- 
ally, 119-20 

Lais c'tt faire, now repudiated, 134 - 
5 ; based on self-interest doc- 
trine, 203 
Lambams, 158 

Lancaster on degeneration, 127 
Land, increasing social care for, 
52 ; assimilated to capital in 
America, toi ; transition phe- 
nomena of its use and ownership, 
122-3, 134 ; misuse of, causes 
reaction leading to improved 
conditions, 126 ; as a redeeming 
factor, 1 31 ; native races de- 
prived of by force or fraud, ib^ ; 

1 proposed international reforms 
involving recognition of tribal 
ownership 01, 163 ; suggested 
tropical policy ba^ed on govern- 
ment ownership of and tenancy 
subject to cultivation, 163-4 i 
— and natural resources as deter- 
mining form -of economic organi- 
sation, 86-7 

land exploitation, • colonial, 115, 
121-2, 155, 162 -w , a •> 

L ,nd nationalisation, endangers 
human efficiency, 278, 279 ; sub- 
stitutes. machinery for person- 
ality,. 281 

Land .ownership, communal or 
tribal, 4 163, 247-9, individual^ 
unknown before British rule, 255 
Land ownerrhip, India - : origin- 
ally family tenure in fact, if not 
in law, 247 ; individual pro- 
prietorship within, not without, 
the community, 248 ; tribal 
ownership presumed, 248, 249 ; 
restrictions on alienation, 249 ; 
two forpis of : (a) political 

authority, and [b) occupational 
uso, 4250 ; evolution of political 
owpprship through delegated: 
authority, c 2 50-1 ; distribution 
among tenants to ensure culti- 
vation, 251 ; occupational, origin 


# 

t • of, 251-2; Rajput pfl&tJSari v>|! 
lag<&, in pa$t held in sev#ralty 
and in part # jom1dy, 252-3 ; 
*fhalkaris of the Deccat, owners 
degraded to tenants,* 253 ; Jat 
bhaiactora villages^ cultivating 
owfiers and tenants with fair 
distributary o^the land, 254-5 ; 
a^/ajice oh distribution ■systejp, 
250 , survival of common land 
as proof t>f coinnwnJl own ship, 
256-7 ; British misunderste^Jling 
of Indian land rights, presuming 
headmanA aosoltite ownership 
of land hgld m common, 257-8 ; 
resulting injustice and bitterness, 
258-9,;, British treatment of cul- 
tivating possession as absolute 
ownership, 259-60, 263-4 * dis- 
tinction carefully preserved by 
Indians where not confused by 
British, 260 ; land purchase 
introduced by British, 160 ; sud 1 
cession — tribal customs modified 
under modern conditions, 261 ; 
alienation by gift limited, by 
will unknown, 262 ; substitution 
of Western property idea<f and it'j 
results, 262-3 I commkmal lands 
taken over or alienated by gov- 
ernment, 264-5 > village officials 
and servants also taken over 
by government, 265-6 ; service 
tenure misunderstood by British, 
266 ; supersession of village 
government results in confusion 
and failure to render needed ser- 
vices, 267, and creates demand 
for restoration of oi<J regime 
’ 4 267-Sv; recent efforts at rec(fc£» 

struclion and dawn of» respect 
foi^ customary law, 268-70 ; 

* advantages of, commpnal system 
summarised, 270-1 ^ remedial 
land lawi’, 272-4 ; ownership 
problems best regulated con- 
sciously by the agricultural 
groups concerned, 274-6 
Land Purchase Act (Ireland), 1903, 
271 

Land, sale of, for debt, 072 
Land ta,x, demanded by traders, 
209-10 

^ Landlord economics, 209 ; sup- 
planted by trader economics, 
209-10 

Landlordism, Indian, origin of, 
250-1 
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should l e tnr 
^opgiT to those who cn citfti 


them, 183, 

Lassalley30 

Law, follows ecoTfcmi< rforcc nd 
condition^ 244 ;• g 1 J -r^* . cst, 
bad for Bast, 262-3 idge- J 

madelt 268; Indian ■ nry, 

beneficial results stuu^* 26o 

Mws Ssemedial, correcting T'gis- 
Ltive ijn^tal^is in liyiia, 272-4 , 
^^eemeal, will in t ( revent ero- 
n&ftiic revolution, 2*74 < 

Leadership, •cor*>mii v bv impor- 
tant, 67 

League of* Nations, te& cases for, 
117-8; an # earnest % of economic 
•and world peace, 120 ; Standards 
of for dealings with labour, 120- 
1 ; acquiesces in exploitative 
conditions in the tropics, 12 1-2 ; 
as a develdpment of the British 

* Empire, 148 ; must protect 
immature races and backward 
regions, 154, 176-7; must stand 
for international justice, 182-3 ; 
as organ of international com- 

9 mu^lism, 242 

Legal inji^ticc to coloured labour, 

1 60- 1 ; necessary reforms, 161 

Lichens^llustrate federatun, 40 

Life or social values, differential, 
ij. 13. 7° 

Liquor traffic in the tropics, 156, 
157 

List, Frederick, 153, 210 • 

Local government in India super- 

• seded by centralised, 264-7 1 

demand#for res oration, 267-8 
ical ojHion, 268 • ^ 

»cke on property, 247. 

Loria, 216 


Maine, Sij Uenfy, 256, 2^3 • 
*Mmistri, foreman, 158 
Majority ruT -mchecked, 180 
j* Malabar, »i . • 

Malaria m u.ation # to acclij 
tio#, r £<» 572 
Malays, 115# • • 0 

M i^nisaa, 1 truth of, limited 
• 1*) %e ending ^>«vts o| economig 
d!rves, 32-3 ; needs* qualifica- 
tion where it does*' pplv ^s -fi ; 
American critics ol, ift2 ; frie- 
clfmi from, #T 3^ ; t essimi^m of, 
213; suggested Darwinism, 213 
Man, economic, postulated by 
economic conventions, 7 ; com- 
petition of, must be controlled, 
12 , still too much the eigh- 
teenth century thee ist's* indi- 
vidual, 13, 17 ; remote from the 
primitive man, 60-1 ; economic 
psychology rescued from, • 62 ; 
broken up into fragments, 75, 
76 ; as realised in Western 
business men, -23, 233 
Man, higher type of, demanded 
• by socialists, 224 ; — , origin 

of, 127 ; — , psycho-social, of 
modern economiws, 15-17 » 

Manchester school, 207 9 

Mandat, assembly place of village 
cattle, 264 

Mandates, 117-8, 303-4, 300 
Mamyam lands* iagds held on ser- 
vice tenure, 264, 266, 267, 268 
Mantra, incai^a' :on, 187 • 

Many, I34»J^7* 2*8 
Manufadttirc, collocafon in, 4-^ ; 

"o 


transitions •in, frgm simple 

^ al ojHion, 268 • * complex, 125 • 

ke on property, 2 4 f,« J*. 247 • I ^nufactures, increase erf in West. 
Loria, 216 « . c*n countries, 100 

Lyde,’ Prof., on colour and clhnate, ^Maoris, no 
166 t * c * ( 1 


Machine production, emphasises 
quantity rather *tlian qua 
66 ; to be regulated and con- 
trolled, 69 
Madigars, L58 
Madras, suicides in. 113 
Madras Times, 114 
Madras Village Cess and Service, 
Acts* 265 ; Compulsory Labour 
Act, 266'; Succession law, 273 
Mahajtn, money-lender, 122 
Maidan prices, flaf lands, 15# 


Margins of economies cuiv^, 31-2 
Marriage, changed Western* vi^w qf, 

134 ^ 

Marshall, Prof., 49, 153, 196. 218, 
287 

Marwaris, 83 ^ * 

Marx, Karl, • 130 ; Geimanised 
English concept of profits, 206 ; 
revolutionary economics of, 207, 
212-3; analyses * capitalistic 
economy, 21 1 • • • 

Mason, village, 292 * 

*Math, monastery, 27 o f 280 * 
Mauritius, 112 
Mauryas, 92 
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« « ' 

HM^lh whites/’ ijt | 

Melas, fairs, 54 
Mercantilists, 204 ^ 

Mesopotamia, 143, 154, i8t 1 

Metabolism, difftrential, 82 ; Indian 
and Mongoloid, 84-^;^ 4s a#ect- 
igg( wage*, 143-4*; racially 
evolved, in adaptation # to con- 
ditions, 166 ;* chemical changes., 
f in, 168 f • r 

Middl em en, impoverish ahd over- 
SompS i^te industry 128 j 

Militarism, 216 % 

Mill, John Stuart, 2, 66, 153, 19b, 
206, 211, 212, 218 
Milner, Lord, 140 

Mines, African and Indian, 121, 124 
Minorities, rights of, to be re- 
spected, 180 
Mir, Russian, 255-6 
Wirasdas, government tenants, 253, 
26} 

Misdemeanours as crimes, 160-1 
Mitakshara, 248 

Money-lending, exploitative, in 
India, 73, 273 

Money-power, revolt against, 207-0, 
211, 246 

Mpn^ols, 179, 1 82 

Monopolies, economic a threat to 
world-harmony, 118 
Monroe doctrine, economic coun- 
terpart of, 102 
Montesquieu, 153 
Morris William, 43, 130 
xuoriality, comparative, of whites 
i and natives in tropics, io<fc-73 ; 
of English and Frericn troops, 
heavier abroad than at hocye, 
169; of whites and natives in 
Dutch East Indies, 169 ; *„f 

European and native armiei~ in 
Bengal, j 70-3 1 ] 

Mortality labour, caused by ex- 
ploitative system, I55^ x6 ?, 
Mortgage, 249, 272 
Moses, 134 

1 Mosquito, a bar to acclimatisation, 

k72 

Mother and Child, ’cult of, 90 
Mufti, 275 

Muhammadan landlordism and 
capitalistic industrial groups, 93 
Muhaminadans, 92, 279, 280 
Municipal ownership, 246 
Mustibhiksha^ daily offerings, 279 
Mutual aid In animal evolution, 
V4i 2I 5 


Mysore colonisation expeljh«S& |# 

179 # • • 

1 Napoleonic wars, ecdhomic reac- 
tions of, ^12 • , 

Natal ^112, 139, *42, 142 
%Natioi^l fcommunalisnf, ideal of, 
241 • 

Natienalisatkyi, endangers . effici- 
* en «p a labour, 278, 2^ fC 
checking the expression of«indi- 
vidual personality, 281* ^ 

.Natives, rights of, 159 ; cUhren 
fiorn ancestral fcmdf, 162 ; should 
be protected by the state, 174-^, 
and their oghts assured by inter- 
national agreement, 176-7 
Natives' Land Act in^outh Africft, 
178 

Natural selection, economic, can 
be controlled if not suspended, 
no; physiological, 166 
Nature, man's obligations to, 9. 
and kinship with, 194 ; physio- 
crat view of, 202 ; not a state 
of perfection, 244 ; — and art, 
return to, 131-2, 134 
Negroes, 140, 169 ^ 

Neustatler, 169 )T 

New Guinea, 143, 148, 182 ; — 
I^ebrides, 121, 154, 175,7 — Zea- 
land, 144, 146, 182, 246 
Nietzsche, 214 
Nirvana, fatalism, 191 
Novicow, 216 
Nyassaland, 139, 307 


O’Dwyer, Sir Michael, qn custom, 

275 } 

Officials," creation of by m lividu^l 1 
‘ S ism, R/O 

“ Open door,” principle,of/ii7~8 
Owen, Robert, 130, 279 

Pacific, ^nd-grabbing in, 162 ; 

native exploitation in, 1 75-6 
Panchamas, 158 

Punjab, 246 ; i most litigious prov- 
ince in India, 275 

Panjab Land Alienation Act, 268- 
9, 274 ; — Customary Law Con- 
ference, 275 
Panktis, 92 

Parental and domestic instincts 
" neglected by classical economics, 
60, 64 ; economical significance 
of, 61, 63, 64-5 ‘ 

, Paris, 124 , 
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• 1 

SaiSTaffrtion of land held jointly, L # Ibciologkal factors 
257*264,267 # • 

Paitiaari, system of land 

held jointly, 252, 253, ^7 • 

Paup' rism and par&itisii#, 55 
Peac* , econ«jgnc, ft con^itidh. of 
wc dd harmcfhy, 117-8, 120 • 


.^29 


Peas ,nt* proprietorship) movement 
in Europe, 271 # '•* . 

l%si:0^o, 148 1 

Persoflhlity, •mcjjvidu. developed 

b)%ommunalism, 281 , - , — r - r — , 

Pcnffiality social cl; s (pro- r Posftmy, interests of, 278 


f^ssioi.als, aifist^, ctc%), economic 
value of, O7, 68 ; communal 
provision for in India,' *222, 224 
P^aleas, 245 * • , 

Philippine Islands, 148 » 

Physiocrats, economics of a pro- 
duct of the France of their tune, 
202-3 ; single tax, imput unique, 
of, 210 

Bhysiological differences, of basic 
importance to comparative eco- 
nomics, 84, 142-3 ; as affect- 
ing labour, 84 -5 ; disregard of 
in Indian factories a source of 
detflUoration and degradation of 
labour, *5; their bearing on 
wages, 143-4 ; — justice m p r o- 
ductioJ; 9, 10 ; as toe daUlon 
of distributive justice, 11 
Pigou, Prof., 153 

Plantation labour, improved sys- 
tem of proposed, 114-5 J — 
system, tropical, evils of, 156-7*, 
proposed international regula- 
* tion of, ^57-64 
^lantatimfe, development* < 
^fcolourea labour, 1 
Planters*and coolts, 112, It 5# 
Planters’ colonies 1 1 1 1 

Plough holdings, 2*4 # • 

Political cdnfiitions Effecting ^ecof 
nomics, 97 ; in America, 102 
Polymorphism, minimises compe- 
tition, 41 ; but checks individual 
development, 42 

Population, growth of, depends 
on laws of changing productivity 
and utility, 32 ; Malthus’s doc- 
trine of, true only ,for the 
descending curves, 32-3 f quali- 
fying factors, 33 ; secondaryi 
dispositions, 33-4 ; cycle and 
rhythm— the demogenic curve, 
34; biological and psycho- 


0 and *tfreir<* 

d* il effecl^f, 34-6 ; despite com 
phcatifr \5 and retrogressions 
‘ moves fn a spiral o^pfogmss* 
36-7 ; increase ft in Vic uern 
couiftrius^ 99-100 ; distril at ion 
of bet^eeit lyid anti m ni Acf.- 
tur«s, Jiow* determine , 123; 

» • Af^sttalian, 145* • t # 

Portuguese labour c’ontract abuses, 
60; labor r proh’ftioo sjjginj, 
16’ ; tempeja ze, 169 tv 


Potter, village, 291 
Pragmatism, 76 
Pre-emption Acts, 268-9, 274 ; — 
right, 48, 249, 269, 270 
Prescr ption, 244-5 • 

Puce, not 1 'pendent on matginal 
utility or other single var-ablc 


26, 27 ; dependent directly onf 
equation of demand and supply, 
26, 27 ; regulation of, 285, 286 
Product, represents transformation ^ 
of energy, 5 

Production, physical significance 
of, 2-3 ; how affected by la/vts 
of diminishing and increasing 
returns, 4-5 ; tifne element in, 

7 ; efficiency in, how testqd, 

8 ; biological analysis of, 9-10 ; 
complementary to consumption, 
10, 55 ; spiraj of, 29 -30 ; curve 
of, distinguished •from curve of 
productivity, 30 , curve oj— 
partially t*ea,ed by classical 
pw nomjea^o, 

Produetivrncss, test of, 3 ; w%ge 
theories of, 13 • 

Pr/ductivity, curve of, distin- 
guished from curve ft produc- 
tion, 30 ; cycles of, 30 ; ascending 
* parts of neglected ^classical 
economics, 31 ; ipargin^of, 32 ; 
Ametiemi curve of, *101 *, ascend- 
ing curve, American instance, 
104-5 ; phenomena accompany- 
ing ascent of, 105 9 

Productivity ge%rminant of wages 
emphasised m America, 100-1 
Profit by rt distribution of energy, 
7-8 ; regarded as wages of 
management ” in America, 10 1 
Profit-sharing, co- operator • 118 ; 

* § , motive of, 67-8 # 

Progress, economic, 1 must follow 
lines of the past, 236-7 ; — , 
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« tferfee stages of, 1 92-3,1 197 ! 
always from status ( f o contract, 
282 < 

Property, Vndian emphasis on joint 
ownership 6’f, 71-2 ; Roman 

individualistic code, .^f losing 
ground iri the Wes\,, i^9 , dif- 
ferences in ideas "o*! du° bo f h to 
t . environment and to race psychos 
logy, 243 ; Roman force theory 
04^244 ; °protests against its 
Snjustrc, 245 ; irrigation prob- 
lem causes modifications' in 
America and India, 245-6 ; 
modifications of in New Zealand 
and Ireland, 246 ; socialistic 
legislat’on against, 246 ; muni- 
cipal .• and public ownership of, 
246 ; inheritance taxation of, 
246 ; developing idea of as a 
r trust, 246-7 ; menace of arrested 
iri the West, 247 ; sense of in 
India governed by social sense, 
249 ; ideas of, attached to pro- 
* ducts of land rather than to land 
itself, 250 ; principles of recon- 
structed law of, 276-8 , expres- 
sion of personality essential to, 
2 $i {and set Land Ownership, 
(Indian) ( 

Propertyless classes, 248, 249 
Prostitutes, importation of, 113, 158 
Protection against, unethical com- 
petition for less advanced peoples 
and regions, 174 ; when and how 
to apply it, 174-5'*! exemplified 
< in Basutoland; 1 7>,_. needed in 
<South Africa, 178^ and 11, Asia, 
179-80; a* international fon- 
dern, 181-2 

Protection! American, 102 ; — of 
coloured labour, an overdue 
reforn?, l ''^6i-2 ; — of the pro-< 
ducer,;and trader, 210; of the 
* consumer, on / 

Proteid consumption, reduced in 
tropical climates, 79-80 ; com- 
parison of, Indian and Western, 
81 ; standard <L, c not the same 
.under all conditions, 81 ; needs 
further investigation, 81-2 ; Euro- 
pean standard of, repugnant 
to Indians, 83-4 ; its irreducible 

S iuintf-m, 84 ; a determinant 
physiological characters, 160 ;.i 
increased i in cold climates, 
168 


{ Providence in bmithiap eccBiomiq^ 
203, 204, 210 , 

Psychological conditions affecting 
economics, 97, 99 < 

Psychology ts, Social, neglect ra- 
. tioftal elemerft in ^jnduct, 62 ; 
overrate the abnormal, 62-3 ; 
miss dynamic character oi human 
p$rcholo^y, 63-4 ^ 

Psychology, Indian, 73 s*' 

Psychology, of classical ^coribmics 
inadequate fc 39 ; hedonistic cal- 
culus upset by modern psycho- 
logy, 59-C 0 ; 'nori^hedoni Stic in- 
stincts and impulses influencing 
conduct, 1 60-1, 64-9; group- 

formation based qn non -hedon- 
istic natives, 61-2 
Public enterprise, 290 
Public Works Department, 267 
Puh, sheaf, half as la:fge as a bhart , 

291 

Punchayet, caste council, 158, 235, 
275. 286 

Purohit, priest, 280 
Putumayo outrages, 159 

f 

Qazi, a judge, 275 
Queensland sugar industry, 146 

4 

Rabi, pulses, spring harvest, 291 
(note), 292, 293 

Race and colour prejudice a bar to 
international peace, 148-9 ; to 
' be reconciled by world federation, 
150 ; — psychology, differences 
of, reflected in econorrlics, 200 
^ Racial patterns precede 1 individua,- 
\ x tion, i'> ; as'key to the lndividiUk, 
V 1 7 1 

Raja h political ruler, 25b 
Rajputs, 252, 253 

Rateable conti lbutioiis, 72, 279-80 
Ratzenhof£r, r 2i6 
Rebarbarisation, 124 
Reciprocity, beginning of, between 
*India and British Empire, 147-8 
Reclamation schemes, colossal, by 
international co-operation, 119, 
120 

Reconstruction, economic and so- 
cial, far East and West, 46-7 ; 
in the West, may benefit from 
study of civilisation in tLe East, 
186, 194 ; must be b^sed on 
social structure of the race 
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Xaffecled, . 189, 232; socialistic •' ^Reproduction, ^iow affected* b^* 
an* communalistif method^ corn- I biological* and economic com- 
pared, 6* In din n, ti, bt L dilitn J # »35~6 # - 

attaint through modified com- 1 Rcj 1 liation of for^gn r^is and 
munalism, 234; Wesfern.^o be debts, 180 * 

attained flbjough module ! mdi- m Reseroe^ Jfcntls, call Jpr Rclama- 
vidu^Jism, 234-0 , must follow T tion, *2 • # 


the lines of tbe ^st, '^-7; 
■n^ojjMmment efforts *at 1^ >¥lia, 

268- ^S* difficulties of, in tlm 
case of *a *commuHal system 
nSjermined by individualism. 

269- 70 ; Eastern ideals of, in 
*be direction o? etlV-d compe- 
tition a#id naturalistic justice, 
297-9 

Recreations, dtommunat, 54* 

“Red Rubber,” in 
Redistribution of land, periodical, 
254-5. 256, 271 (note) 

Regional and. physical conditions 
as affecting form and type of 

• economic organisation, 78-9 ; 
climate and proteid consump- 
tion, 79-82, 83 -4 ; physiological 
differences and work, 82-3, 84 -5, 
164^7 ; access to land and coin- 

• munalism with economic inde- 
pendent, 8O-7 

Regional differences affecting ^ o- 
nomicsT survey of, 96- 8 , \. estern, 
99-103 ; — — not affected by 
sdfcial reconstruction, 47 
Regional economics, basis of, 47 , 
business of, 98, 103 ; will buil$ 
up economic experiments under 

• regjonal # conditions, 189 ; recon- 
struction philosophy o f , ’ 3 6 ~7 

Relativity in economics nominally ! 
partially concede^ fby ecgfrf* 
nomists, ^8-9 ; implied by rela- 
tivity in life, *199-200 ; i^cog 
nised by JCijies, • * 

Religious and charitable instil u- 
tions not distinguished in India 
280 

Rent, in India, not^ndependc *J\ 
evolved as a separate share, 72 , 
more of the nature of a tax, 72-3 ; 
now introduced as based on 
foreign m%dels, 73 
Reut, nature of, 8 , old apd new 
views of, 218 

Repeal £>i certain laws imperative 1 
in Inaia, 268 

Repres«on of natural instincts in 
* applied |conomi^s, 193-4 


Rescued* Jfcntls, call Jpr reclama- 
tion, *2 * • * 0 

Rest Oral *-h, Physiological, 9, 10- 

• iVf„ss •: • • 

Revenm wfficers, Brifjjsh,*in India, 
263, 267 $ 

Revolution, economic, beHfeficial if 
wisely guided, ^74 m 

Revolutionary economics, 207, 
21^-3 

Rhodesia, 139 

Rhythm, law of, a fuiWamental 
and regulative concent* 28-9 ; 
illustrated in the prodfletive 
process, 29-30 

Ricardian teachings, mistalgmljr 
applied to India in the 'seventies, 
272 

Ricardo, 2, 75, 15;, 196, 204, 205, % 
210, 211, 2i2, 218, 272 
lRce cultivation, introduced in 
British Guiana by Indians, 141 
Right of way, international, 117 
Rights, violation of, 180 • 

' Rings, mercamile, manipulation fof 
agriculture by, 123 
Ripley on alcoholism in India, iC3-9 
Riwaj-i-am, 275* 

Rodbertus, 21 1 * 

Koine, the protf type of Western 
economi c ^ rg^ysation, 88-90 ; ^ 
t>^b j^^farasitic, city, 123-4; 

against, 199, 245 -^; 

> property doctrine ft, 244-5 # 

R^sevelt, 21 1 0 

Kosgher, 153, 204 
Ruskin, 43, 195, 200, 212^79 
^Russia, 163 * 0 

Russian danger, 179^ • # 

Russians, "^tse Asiatic administra- 
tion on custom and tribal system, 
275 

Ryots, 266, 267 * 

Ryotwan villa{$es^66, 269 


Sahara, 119 
Samis, 252 
St«Sirtion, 279 
! Samitis , 92 

Samudayam lands, undivided vil- 
lage common lands, 264 
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r * 

^armhas, < 

Samutthans, 92 
Sanderson Committee, 141-2 

Sardar, garfg -master, 124 
Satisfactions, fdlc-of-thumb mea- 
sure of value, 4 ; allied, to o.ffec- 
tjve reactions , 21 6 

Savannas, Central American, U9 
^Savara, 24,7 <t < « * 1 

Sch&ffle, 205 ' , 

SchviQl^er on Ricardian economics, 
205 ; social phenomena dis- 1 
creating abstract econoni.cs, 
206-7 

Science development m three stages, 
197 

Scythian?, 93, 253 
Sebait, manager of math or temple, 
28c. 

Segregation, 166, 168, 178, 179-80, 

1 220 

Selbbrne, Lord, on indentured 
labour, 111 

Self-determination in regional eco- 
' nomics, 87 

Self-interest, Smithian doctrine qf, 
*203 ; of England, the interest of 
mankind, 204 

Self-supporting education, 13 1 
Sqjigman, Prof., 2o£ ; on wealth 
as a public trust, 247 
Semple on tropical diseases, 168 
Senart, 190 * 

Senegambia, iff) 
jSepi, occasional labourer, 293 
Servitude, produced » by land-grab- 
( bing, 162 > « 

Spec-proportion under indentured 
labour, 11^', 115 ; should^ be 

Corrected by employing wohen 
and children, 158 

Sexual % irregularities in the tropics, 
I 5^~7*J w d ) roposed legislation on/ 
157 ; ^Saccon^any alcoholism, 169 
Schamilat, owged jointly/^ 2,^53, 264 
Shanans, 83 

Shire highlands of East Africa, 177 
Sjam, 117, 148 

Siberia, habitable, fyy whites, but 
necessary for expanding Russian 
and Mongolian peoples, 1 78-9 
Simplification, economic, in pro- 
duction and consumption, 129- 
3<i ; education, 130-1 ; ( in 
industry,- 13 1-2 ' • 

Sind, 246, 233 
Sirdar, overlord, 250 


^Sijcsa land song, 258 
Slavery, abolition of, 157, <758; 
in classic Greecu a$d Southern 
15. S. A., 209 ; old view of, 
244 +• 

Slaved, runaway, anffr “bolted" 
coohs, 1 14 

Slums in Indian mill-areas due to 
uipcatural conditions, 85 • 

Small, In., on class-conflict 215 f 
Smith, Adam, subjective ecoifomics 
of, 203-4 ’> opposed by Ge^chan 
school, 204-5 \ champions 'pro- 
ducer and. ti-ad^i , 210 ; ^is 

classification of society, 212 ; 
his wage theory, 287 
Smith, Peshine, 102 4 , 

Smntis, 92, 94, 270 (note) 

Sociability as much a law of nature 
as struggle, 214 

Social charge on industry, 51 ; — 
evolution, stages of, 42-4, 45 ; 
course of, multilinear, 45-6 ; - 1 
organisation, superimposition of 
exotic on indigenous unscientific, 
115-6; — personality, develop- 
ing in the West, 279 ; Indian 
examples of, 279-80 ; Should 
share in national dividend, 280 ; 
Hindu symbol of, the deity, 280- 
r ; educed by comnmnalism, 
281 ; — sympathy and the herd 
instinct, important to econon:ics, 
68 ; institutions of, should be 
more systematically supported, 
y 68-9 ; examples of such support 
in India, 72 ; — utility (conj 
sumption), heightened - by "num- 
bers r and sympathy, 25, 54^ 
« insep^rable^from individual uf^ikj 
r ties, '^6', as a new dimension 01 
sal^sfaction, 56 ; 'foork of in 
« actual life, 56-7 , 

(Socialism, ilAplies 'simplification, 
130; encouraged by disparity 
of wealth, 207 ; its theory 
of value defective, 213; demands 
'’higher type of man, but tends 
to mediocrity, 224 ; cannot 
force men to be altruistic or 
educe altruism out of egoism, 
224-5;, l ess hopeful than com- 
munsjlism as line of advance foi 
1. the West, 240 

Socialist criticism of moderii indus- 
trial ideals, 224 ; property 
legislation, 246, 272 



* chief cause ot humai? 
% evcSition, 215 » * 

Society, old and yw conceptions 
of, 197 ? ^institutions of, always 
in thd*making, ^00 * 

Sociological and evolut.Ana'-Y ideas 
modern, Compatible#* it ft class^ 
ical, economics, 1-2, 19ft ; — 
outlook and cpnc^Ljpns *» fating 
w eattjomics, 9^ 99 * ^ * » 

Sociolo^i^ a aynamical scienee, 
185-67 *We#tern ; attributes pro- 
Jpss to conflict, 5 ; this view^ 
a product of a region of confi U* 
<^15-6 * ' 

South Se^ Islanders, 1^5-6 
Sowcar, money-lender, 122 
Spanish temperance, *69 
Spencer, Herbert, 214, 2 
Spiral of progress of life-values, 
28 ; of production, 29-30 ; of 
population, 37 ; generally, of 
social progress, 37 
•Squatters, Australian, 163-4 
Sraddha, offerings to ancestral 
manes, 34 
Srenis, 92 

Standardisation of economic insti- 

• tunons impossible, 201 
Standard! of efficiency and com- 
fort less developed in truncal* 
thanth temperate clinn 7/ 

State, super-imposed on the indi- 
vidual in the West, 74 , an 
integral part of the individual 
in the East, 74 ; corresponding 
centralised and decentralised 
t organisations, 74-5, 76-; ; West- 
ern reaction against, clicked bv 

• the 199 * » 

#^tate socialism, We^rnj 219, 4 M) 

Statics agd dynamics? ‘Sbonomv 
201 * » 

Status, Eastern;* explained 281, 1 
294, 2^5 ; from # natiyali^L. 

becomes ethical, £83, and regu- 
lates contractual relationships, 
283, 284; naturalistic bio is, ■ f, 
284 ; Western misconceptions of 
corrected, 290 

Steppes, Central Asiatic, 119, 182 
Sterility, tta limiting factor in 
colonisation, 10J 

Stimulus and reaction, ®laws of, 
20-1 ; modifications of, 21-6 
Storage, natural provision for, 40 
Strait Settlements, 179 
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Strikes, lock-outs, ^employment*, 

, ^ off- seta against modem effit^nopp 

V* I 

Strugg^.for existence, economic, 

' >o-id; in India, ip $ • 

Submission and ldSdershipj econo- 
mlb v»l'|n of, 67 

Sub-re Aval differences aff filing 
eeo n^VicS? 98-9 

• Srflf -Ltiution, economic |evils of ip 
iiuha, .232, 262-3 ; crudeness of, 

240 " » % 

Success, economic, true^est < 5 l — 
Surplus prodectif .1 of *rtdue in 
Lerms of happiness, 142 
Succession laws, 273 ; — , tribal 
preference for male line, 261 
Sugar industry, threatened by 
emancipation, 140 * 

Suicides under indentured * 4 abour 
system, 113-4, 12 1 
Sumatra, 148 + 

Supply, influenced by cost dt pro- 
duction, 26 ; reciprocally depend- 
ent on demand . 26-7 
Surinam, nz 

^Surplus labour and differential 
wages, 7 *• 

Swatantrams, artisans' shares of 
crop, 266 * * 

Swiss industllal education, 134 » 
Switzerland, 246 

Sympathetic internal glands, a 
possibility, 

Syndicalism, a simplification, 129 


Taft, 211 ^ 

2 4 

Taj*|nri)ika, # i39 

Wrht reform, intef national, 117; 
j — revision, demand for, 211 3 
T^manian native, extinction of, 
no . 

Tax, natural or single, xftb 
Taxation of inh#ritanA in the 
W^fTvg6, 248, 349; in* India, 
248, 249 

Tenancy laws, 272, 273 4 

Tenant farmers, increase of, in 
U.S.A., 2 y >almost < rly culti- 
vators ir India, 272 
Tenants, vvithout voice in village 
management, 255 ; , British divi- 
sion of, 263 

teutonic culture series l^pdifiqd by 
Roman influence, 46 « 

Thalkaris, Deccan landlords, 253 
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Thompson, A v - 

Jjnfyr Persian wh&d, 292^ « f 

Tirmani, stalks of grain of tjuoe* 
lengths for binding 'wh^at, 291 
«»(note) r 

Tiyar women, nj8 
Tobagof; 113 
Toddy, So - 
Togoland, 175 

Tolstoy, 43 ( « > 

idols as potential energy, 3, 4, 5 
Tournament, w Western economic, 

'*9 5“V' 

Town** and country, balance be- 
tween, 123-4 

Trade unions, increasingly inter- 
ested in status, 286 
Trader economics, developed by 
Adam^ Smith, 209-10 ; sup- | 
plarted by consumer economics, 
210-11 

Transition, three stages of, 133-4 i 
illustrations of, 134-5 
Transvaal, 12 1, 139 
Tribal communalism, .ancestor of 
group-communalism, 256 
Trichinopoly, 267 


r ( c, 

(United Provinces, suioidea^^jjji, 
r T J 3 * tenant cultivatr(^i ipo 
271 ; c succession law in, 273 
United States, 'i3g; 14.6, 168, 246, 
272 ; — - — Immigration Law, 
148 v ' 

Unit/ of Mankind, 239^ 
v Universal economics, ioundation of, 
47, 98; basis of, 228-9'; syn- 
thetic,^ 2 9^30 ; historical method 
j of, 230-1 ' ^ 

I Unrest, ecoupmic arvd social, 5 n the 
| West, indicates a critical ^furn, 

1 90 ; in India, to be remedied 

by a rejuvenated bommunali^m, 
94-5 

Upns, tenafits at will, 253 
Urine compncients, European apd 
Bengal compared, 83 ; racial 
differences in, 166 
IJsanas, 248 

Utility, measurement of in terms 
of vital [energy, 10 ; principles 
of, analogous to laws of stimulus 
and reaction, 20, 21 ; relation 
to of modifications of stimulus- 
reaction laws, 21-5 ; formulae 


Trinidad, 1 12, 1 13, 114, 161 
Tropical diseases, obstacle to white 
exploitation, *43 ; — plantation 
system, general cv/s of, 156-7 ; 
reforms proposed in, 157-64 ; 
— products, in demand, 145, 
156, 176 ; — regions and their 
exploitation yby ‘ native labour, 
a question for international 
agreement, 176-7, 1.^1 -2 
t Trotha, Von, 173 ■ v ^ <•. 

Tundras, Sibsoian, 119 
Tunis, 169 v ' Nbv 

Turgot on proprietary rights, 24c. 
Turkey, 14b 

Types .or regions, economic, * by 
what .substituted, 96-8 ; must 
be studied Jioth as an order 
.statically apd as a v/nam- 
ically, 108 ; stages of, 109 ; 
rudimentary, 109-10, 116; con- 
flict of, illustrated, 136; — of 
economic arrangement com- 
pared, 75-6 ; — , social, not 

* statical but dynamical, 186-7 


UGATV)A f/ f 39, 143 
Ulothrix, illustrates beginning of L 
co-operatiop, 39 


of as yet empirical, 25 ; mar- 
ginal, 26-7 ; curve of, 3 ft 31 ; 
American curve of, 10 ip; ascend- 
ing curve of, American and 
Australian instances, $05 ; de- 
scending curve of exhibited in 
India, 105 * 


Vaccaro, 216 

Vaisyas, agricultural and trading 
classes, code of, 222 
Valuation, ethical, in Indi^., 295 
yalue, old and new measures 
; rd a .ion of to energy con- 
sumed in production, 1 ' 5, 6 ; sur- 
, plus, Karl >Jarx’s ,;name for 
to profits, 2o6 ( ' : ‘ 

Values, new” economics of, 189, 
201-2 

Varna-asrama, f 44, 46; — — 

dharma , code of communal 
duties, 91, 191, 221, 223 ; — 
dharma, 217, 222 
Varnas, religious groupings, 239 
Vegetarians, Indian, 83 
Venereal disease, 113, 157-8, 171-2 
, Vices, exotic, 115, 156-7 
Vico, 153 
Vidal, 21 1 
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a&Amuniiy, developed from i 
^rxb^^structures, 46 ; rights $f * 
sujjprseded by British govern- 
ment, ^4-4 ; 9 super ‘ssiort 
based ^n. misconc* pKon, rob -*7 ; 
demand for restoration, 207 -8 ; 
efforts recc#istruc^j t rf* ^nd , 

dawn of unflerstauding, zu%-7o;/ 
vitality of, but bol l reparative 




policy necessarjf, 2*/m 

^yidustr^ Indian.* aages 
fixSl b^iu^om, 28^, 289, and 
bited on family r^eds, 290-1 ; 
iiSSified for time, exertion 
skill, 291 ;• difter In localities, 
^1-2 ; fluctuate, 292-3 , agree- 
ments liable to revision, 293 
Villages, two passes o^ 250 
Vitalities, 19 • 


Wagner, Z05 
Wfelkcr, vi 
wikis, 194 ” 

Want:- primary, 17-8 , geometrical 
» pr .grealion of, 18 9, , mof* 

biu, 19, 56 ; #b oe studied 

psjKho^iqally, 19-20 ; limited 
and lms* intense nf fa vour^le 
cliiju't^ y§ ; relativity of, 200 


WAD&ERS, I58 
Wage fund theory, 100 
Wage standard, Eastern: super- 
imposes customary or ethical 
standard on contractual rela- 
tion, 287-8 ; regards ethical 
forces as principal and economic 
as obstacles, 288-9 ; does not 
igntjle productivity or supply 
and demand, but subordinates 
them, 289 ; illustrated in Indian i 
communal industry, 290 r • 

> Western : over emphasises 

competition, 287 ; based on a 
self-stultifying theory, 287, 281, ; 
regards customary or ethica- 
forces as disturbing factor*, 
economic as normal, 287, 288 ; 

• recent reaction against, 289-90 
Wage theories, mechana-:' and 

Vital, ^-5 , * , J 

^ages, 9 differential, o; vfm u~ 

287, 288^ law of — a coigpkx, 

13 ; affected Dy social values,,, 
13-14 ; \l*tcrmin$l by {^ouf 
or class, 50 ; mmiaiffm, Should 
provide for the family as social 
unit, 64-5 ; in India, not fixed 
by competition, but b\ adj ali- 
ment to the standards of sub- 
sistence, 72 ; why higher m 
America^ 100-1 ; affected by 
metaboliln, 143-4’; regulation 
of, 285 ; Western approximation . 
to Indian customary standard, 286J 
— , realf percentages ’of increase in 1 
Western countries, £100 


1, Wav ’ * social axsci in ±he West. # 
.X* , abolition of Tpy inter- 
national communalfci , 2-y. 
European, jxtfitic 1 effects €f, 
aS4, 199 ; m bt °nd Illation 
re ndts of, 278 

Ware' and cold climates, eco- 
nomical characteristics compaied, 
! 7 0-7 % 

Waste reduction of mc^is pro- 
gress, 5 : social re;, ulatixn of 
necessary, 8 ; of individual 
consumption, 54 ; of cemralisec^ 
inhibition and control, 132 • 
Water and acclimatisation, 168 
Wealth, a perennial stream, 6 ; 
conception d, not absolute but 
relative, 200 ; disparity of and 
• American economics, 207 ; 
of England as wealth of nations, 
2 0 3 , — , excessive contaminates 
the social-pinsm, 278 0 

Weaver, village, 293 
Weber-Fcchner laws, 20-6, 55 
Weismannism, problems for, 35 
West Indies, 141 . 

Western colomsingXpolicy, based 
on bloo^edand exploitatfbff, 


West^^conomic W «( expresses 
^jffuial mcHviduahstic instincts, 
^ 3- 4 ; latterly disturbed *by 
struggle of repressed social 
iHstmcts for expression, 74 ; 
* this revolution in # # economic 
practice transforming economic 
scieiiaW4 ; diflfrgntiaftna ty*>e 
of economic organisation a 
source of friction, 75 integrating 
type now reappearing, 76 ; domi- 
nated by Roman ideals. 8 S-go 
present unTes? in, critical, 90 . 
groping towards communalism 
v 'id co-operation, 106; tran- 
sition in, to commuhalism, 132- 
3 ; reconstruction ok c^. b( 
%,id?d by study of Eastrln sJcia 
groupings, 18O ; ^ blunders ii 
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repressinj^uatural instincts, 193- 
4-;* region it against Gra^o- J 
Roman influents, 199 ; tcrf’aa- 
vance through mocrified individ- 
ualism, *234-6 ; to defAdop into 
a mcmistic cvmmunalism through 
cooperation, 237-8- f atja kar - 
ywc crisis, 238 ; inbus f Lew prin- V 
ciple of social* grou^ng, f 238 ; 
socialism lf'ssi suitably -tha^p, 
commrfhalism, 240 ; must? ad- 
vance not through substitution 
vibutf through uftur rested develop- 
m$dx, 240-1 ; giowth of epm- « 
petition in, 284-5 ; reactionary 
movement in towards restraint 
of competition, 285-6 ; approxi- 
mation of to Eastern customary 
and e(hical methods, 286 
Western regional differences, 99- 
103 ; — society dualistic, 46 ; 
r reconstruction of, depends on 
formation of intermediate social 
groups, 47 

Whitefield settlement, 179 
White man, a native of Asiatic 
uplands, 165 ; effects on of 
* excessive stimulation in Hie 
tropics, 165-6 ; tanned v. blonde, 

166 ; thorovgh climatic natural- 
isation of in tro$vcs impossible, 

167 ; disease an obstacle to his 
colonisation, 168-9 ; compara- 
tive mortality figures of, 169-73 

Wieser, Von, 196 ' 

Wills and leg-^ies, 262 
<K;*ison f Mr. J., quotes Indian 
lampoon on 1^1 58-9 

' Women, c^fliUtion otifftb^^nden- 
f 'hired labour, 11*3, 121 jS^dcr 
f“ free labour" in Ceylon, ^14; 
Leagu«<of Nations and, 120 
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by wants and interests, 1 *^ ^ 
Working-day, eight-hour, League of 
Nations amd, c 20^* not applic- 
able to tropics, iax + 
Workmanship * and constructive- 
ne£Fs, jgnore^ by jdassical eco- 
ncmists, 60, 65 ; domomic impor- 
tance of, 63, 65-6 ; repression of, 
to'mkreVt, 67 . ^ 

Worldt-economic< shows>^e ’bifJad 
dynamic^ mo ven^en 50*1 , ac 
complished, however, tb£dugh # 
the combination of many ’differ- 
ent economic* regions and types, 
none of which can be spared, 

1 5 1-2 ; ♦'economic wdrld federa- 
tion should secure international 
divisirn of labour and distribu- 
tion of occupations and pro- 
ducts, and multiply happiness 
by sharing it, 152 ; these are the 
conclusions of science and the 
scientific civilisation they forr • 
shadow must be realised by the 
methods of science, 152-3 
Wundt on affective reactions, 20-1 


Yajnavalkya, 248 ^ ^ 

Yellow man, better aaaptTO than 
jvhite to tropics, 166 ^ 

Yellow peril, 179 

Young persons, restriction of occu- 
pations for, 120 s 


Zambesi, 177 

Zammdar, planter, landlord, 179; 

265, 266 it 

Zaminduri, a^anded estate, 265,3^0 
Vinzilgty f39 ( ^ 
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